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ASSEMBLY VOTES ON MEMBERSHIP OF TWO COUNCILS 


THE GENERAL DEBATE 
Afghanistan, 45; Albania, 65; Australia, 57; Austria, 7; 
Belgium, 44; Bolivia, 34; Bulgaria, 47; Burma, 56; Byelorussian 
SSR, 49; Canada, 39; Ceylon, 80; Chile, 68; China, 54; 
Colombia, 8; Costa Rica, 49; Cuba, 34; Czechoslovakia, 9; 
Denmark, 44; Dominican Republic, 56; Ecuador, 67; El Salva- 
dor, 55; Ethiopia, 66; Federation of Malaya, 78; Finland, 73; 
France, 58; Ghana, 38; Greece, 79; Guatemala, 33; Guinea, 
68; Haiti, 72; Honduras, 68; Hungary, 77; Iceland, 76; India, 
86; Indonesia, 61; Iraq, 53; Ireland, 31; Israel, 36; Italy, 29; 
Jordan, 32; Laos, 63; Lebanon, 51; Liberia, 62; Libya, 64; 
Morocco, 84; Nepal, 73; Netherlands, 48; New Zealand, 72; 
Norway, 40; Pakistan, 41; Panama, 8; Paraguay, 82; Peru, 50; 
Philippines, 65; Poland, 70; Portugal, 79; Romania, 35; Saudi 
Arabia, 42; Spain, 81; Sudan, 67; Sweden, 60; Thailand, 37; 
Tunisia, 71; Turkey, 46; Ukrainian SSR, 62; Union of South 
Africa, 52; USSR, 83; United Arab Republic, 74; Uruguay, 32; 
Venezuela, 40; Yemen, 81; Yugoslavia, 30. 


ASSEMBLY RECOMMENDS NEW DATE FOR PLEBISCITE IN 
SOUTHERN CAMEROONS 


THE STATE OF FOOD AND AGRICULTURE IN 1959 


PRESIDENT OF MEXICO ADDRESSES GENERAL ASSEMBLY 


ALL REFUGEE PROGRAMS SPURRED BY WoRLD REFUGEE YEAR 


THE RIGHTS OF THE CHILD 
THE UNITED NATIONS LIBRARY 
THE PALESTINE REFUGEES 
The News in Review 

United Nations Digest 
Suggested Reading List 


International Meetings 
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PUBLISHED BY UNITED NATIONS OFFICE OF PUBLIC INFORMATION 





Above: artist’s impression of the proposed 
$6.2 million United Nations Library build- 
ing to replace the present temporary struc- 
ture (see page 22). 


On the cover: our artist portrays a voter in 
the plebiscite to take place in the Northern 
Cameroons under British administration on 
Nov. 7 (see page 10). 


UNITED NATIONS REVIEW is published 
every month by the Office of Public Informa- 
tion at the Headquarters in New York. The 
REVISTA DE LAS NACIONES UNipas is printed in 
Mexico City and the REVUE DES NATIONS UNIES 
in Paris. The REVIEW covers a range of interest 
as wide as that of the Organization and related 
agencies whose work it mirrors. It is designed 
to advance public understanding of all aspects 
of this work. To that end it aims always, in its 
articles and illustrated features, to be accurate, 
comprehensive and readable, as well as to pro- 
vide the background essential to a grasp of 
current activities and problems. All material in 
the REVIEW may be freely reprinted, but 
acknowledgement is requested, together with a 
copy of the publication containing the reprint. 

Annual subscription to the Review: $6.00, 
30/- stg., 24.00 Sw. fr. Payment may be made 
in other currencies. 

Subscriptions should be sent to authorized 
sales agents for United Nations publications; in 
the United States, to Columbia University 


Press, 2960 Broadway, New York 27, N. Y. 
Second-class postage paid at New York, N. Y. 

Picture credits are listed at the bottom of the 
inside back cover. 




















RESOLUTION ON TIBET 


THE GENERAL ASSEMBLY on October 
21 adopted a resolution calling for 
respect for the fundamental human 
rights of the Tibetan people and for 
their distinctive cultural and religious 
life. The vote, which came at the end 
of two days of debate, was 45 to 9, 
with 26 abstentions. The resolution, 
which was introduced by Ireland and 
the Federation of Malaya, deplores 
the effect of the events in Tibet in 
increasing international tension and 
embittering the relations between 
peoples at a time when earnest and 
positive efforts are being made by 
responsible leaders to reduce tension 
and improve international relations. It 
also expresses grave concern at the 
reports that the fundamental human 
rights of the people of Tibet have 
been forcibly denied them. 


Through this date the Assembly in 
plenary meetings had, among other 
things, reached a decision on holding 
a plebiscite in the Southern Cameroons 
under British administration in 1961, 
heard an address by President Adolfo 
Lopez Mateos of Mexico (see page 
16), added to the agenda an item 
on international encouragement of 
scientific research into the control of 
cancerous diseases, elected Ceylon and 
Ecuador to non-permanent seats on 
the Security Council and failed to 
decide between Poland and Turkey 
for the third. Voting on that was post- 
poned until November 2. 


CAMEROONS 


WITH REGARD to the Southern Came- 
roons—the more populous and eco- 
nomically advanced region of the trust 
territory—the General Assembly has 
recommended that a plebiscite should 
be completed there not later than 
March 1961. Arrangements for the 
plebiscite should, the Assembly stated, 
begin on September 30, 1960. In a 
resolution adopted on October 16 
the Assembly also specified that voters 
in this plebiscite should be asked 
whether they wished to attain in- 
dependence by joining the independent 
Federation of Nigeria, or by joining 
the independent Republic of the 
Cameroons. The Assembly also recom- 
mended that the United Kingdom 
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should separate the administration of 
the Southern Cameroons from that of 
the Federation of Nigeria not later 
than October 1, 1960. (Nigeria is 
scheduled to become independent on 
that date). 

Last February the General Assembly 
had suggested that a plebiscite in the 
Southern Cameroons take place be- 
tween December 1959 and April 1960. 
Since that time, however, political 
parties in the region have been unable 
to agree on the alternatives to be put 
to the people in the plebiscite and on 
the necessary qualifications for voting. 
These differences emerged during 
lengthy debate in the Assembly’s 
Fourth Committee when political lead- 
ers from the Southern Cameroons ad- 
vanced conflicting views regarding the 
future of the territory (see page 10). 


PLEBISCITE COMMISSION 


AMBASSADOR DJALAL ABDOH, United 


Nations Commissioner who is to su- 
pervise the plebiscites in the United 
Nations trust territory of the Came- 
roons under British administration, 
has arrived in the territory. The 
plebiscites will be held separately in 
the northern and southern parts of the 
territory. 

The Commissioner will be assisted 
by twenty United Nations officials and 
staff members who represent fourteen 
nationalities. They include ten United 
Nations observers who will be sta- 
tioned in the ten electoral districts in 
the Northern Cameroons. The plebis- 
cite in the Northern Cameroons will 
take place on November 7. 

The actual conduct of the plebiscite, 
according to the Assembly resolution, 
is to be carried out by the United 
Kingdom as the administering au- 
thority for the trust territory. 


ISRAEL CONDEMNED 


THE EGYpTIAN-ISRAELI Mixed Armi- 
stice Commission has condemned Is- 
rael for hostile acts, including killing 
and forced exile, against bedouin of 
the Azazme tribe in an area under 
Israeli control. 

The Commission, which held an 
emergency meeting on October 6 at 
Kilometer 95 on the armistice demar- 
cation line (Israel did not attend) 








found that on September 18 and fol- 
lowing days, some 350 bedouin were 
attacked by Israeli troops who killed 
some, and burned tents, thus depriving 
them of their property and compelled 
them to flee into United Arab Re- 
public territory; that the acts com- 
plained of were carried out in a harsh 
and cruel way, contrary to accepted 
humanitarian considerations; and that 
Israeli troops killed one bedouin across 
the international frontier. The Com- 
mission decided that these hostile acts 
were violations of resolutions of the 
Security Council and the Commission 
and of the General Armistice Agree- 
ment. 

The Commission condemned Israel 
for the hostile acts and called upon 
the Israeli authorities to give immedi- 
ate effect to the provisions of the 
resolution of the Security Council 
which called upon the governments 
concerned to take in the future no 
action involving the transfer of per- 
sons across the international frontier 
or armistice lines without prior con- 
sultation through the Mixed Armistice 
Commission; and to the Mixed Armi- 
stice Commission’s resolution of May 
30, 1951 which provided that certain 
sub-tribes of the Azazme be repatri- 
ated to Israeli-controlled territory. 


INTERNATIONAL COURT 


A FORMER PRESIDENT of Panama has 
been elected a Judge of the Interna- 
tional Court of Justice. He is Dr. 





Richard J. Alfaro who was elected 
unanimously at concurrent meetings 
of the Security Council and General 
Assembly on September 29. He will 














































fill the seat of the late Judge José 
Gustavo Guerrero. Judge Alfaro will 
serve out an unexpired term until 
Februray 5, 1964. 

Born in Panama in 1882, Judge Al- 
faro, who studied at the University of 
Cartagena in Colombia, has held a 
number of posts in his government 
concerned with international legal af- 
fairs. He served as President of Pana- 
ma in 1931/32 after a four year term 
as Vice-President. Judge Alfaro’s long 
and distinguished international career 
includes service as a delegate to the 
San Francisco Conference of the 
United Nations in 1945, as Foreign 
Minister in 1945/47 and as a member 
of the Permanent Court of Arbitration 
since 1929. Judge Alfaro was elected 
a member of the International Law 
Commission in 1948, was its Chair- 
man in 1952-53 and was reelected to 
the Commission in 1958. 


CAMBODIA vs THAILAND 


CamBopia has filed an application in 
the Registry of the Court instituting 
proceedings against Thailand. The ap- 
plication states that since 1949, Thai- 
land has persisted in occupying a 
parcel of Cambodian territory where 
the temple of Preah Vihear, a sacred 
place of pilgrimage and worship for 
the Cambodian population, is situated 
and that since 1954 Thailand, in viola- 
tion of the Charter has stationed cer- 
tain elements of her armed forces on 
this parcel of territory belonging to the 
sovereignty of Cambodia. 


RULINGS 


IN THE CASE concerning the arbitral 
award made by the King of Spain on 
December 23, 1906 (Honduras versus 
Nicaragua) the Court has decided to 
extend to January 4, 1960 the time 
limit for the filing of the rejoinder. 

In the case concerning the aerial 
incident of November 7, 1954 (United 
States versus USSR) the Court has 
removed from its list the proceedings 
instituted by the United States. The 
application of the United States was 
communicated to the USSR on the 
same day as it was filed. From the 
reply it appears that the USSR is not 
prepared to accept the jurisdiction of 
the Court in the case. Having noted 
this situation, the Court has ordered 
the removal of the case from its list. 


EMERGENCY FORCE 


THE SWEDISH MINISTER of Defense, 
Sven Anderson, and Lieutenant Gen- 
eral Thor Bonde, Chief of the Swedish 
Army, paid a three day visit to the 
United Nations Emergency Force on 
October 13-16. They were accom- 
panied by Brynolf Eng, Swedish Am- 
bassador to the United Arab Republic. 
The party was met at Gaza airfield by 
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Lieutenant General E. L. M. Burns, 
Commander of UNEF. 

On October 15 at a ceremony at 
Yugoslav Reconnaissance Battalion 
Headquarters at El Arish, Gen. Burns 
presented UNEF service medals to 
members of the battalion. On the fol- 
lowing day, Gen. Burns left Gaza for 
a week’s stay in the United Kingdom 
after which he will come to Head- 
quarters to be present when the As- 
sembly considers the report on UNEF. 

At Headquarters on October 19, 
James G. Fulton, a United States 
Delegate to the Assembly, presented 
the United States’ supplementary con- 
tribution to UNEF of $3,500,000, in 
addition to the United States’ regular 
assessment for 1959 of $4,943,146. 

In Gaza on October 20, Lance 
Corporal William Edward Johnson of 
Calgary, a member of the Canadian 
contingent in UNEF, suffered injuries 
requiring amputation of part of both 
legs. Only eight days before his sched- 
uled return home on rotation after 
a year’s service with UNEF, Lance 
Corporal Johnson was injured on a 
routine maintenance task. With three 
companions, he was riding in a jeep 
which was blown up by an anti tank 
mine buried in a desert track in an 
old mine field. His companions suf- 
fered slight injuries. 


HANDICAPPED 


AN ADDITIONAL FIFTY refugee families 
from Europe and mainland China 
have been accepted by New Zealand 
for permanent resettlement. This fur- 
ther New Zealand contribution to 
World Refugee Year (see page 18) 
follows the successful reintegration in 
New Zealand of twenty refugee fam- 
ilies, each with a handicapped mem- 
ber, who immigrated earlier this year. 
Of the new group thirty families with 
a handicapped or elderly member or 
close relative in each will be selected 
from UNHCR refugees in Europe. 
Twenty families will be selected from 
European refugees in mainland China, 
on whose behalf the High Commis- 
sioner and the Intergovernmental 
Committee for European Migration 
carry out their joint Far East program. 


UNITED NATIONS DAY 


THE ASSEMBLY HALL at Headquarters 
was the scene on October 24 of a con- 
cert in honor of United Nations Day 
by the New York Philharmonic con- 
ducted by Eleazar de Carvalho. Mr. 
de Carvalho, one of Brazil’s outstand- 
ing conductors, directed a program 
which included Franck’s Symphonic 
Variations, with Robert Casadesus as 
piano soloist. Singers presented in the 
finale of Beethoven’s Ninth Symphony 
were Elisabeth Schwartzkopf, Maureen 





Forrester, Jan Peerce, Kim Borg and 
the Schola Cantorum. 

The concert in New York was part 
of a worldwide broadcast which in- 
cluded musical performances in Mos- 
cow and Geneva. The international 
broadcast opened at the Hall of Col- 
umns in Moscow with Konstantin 
Ivanov conducting the State Symphony 
of the USSR in the Festive Overture 
by Dmitri Shostakovich. The second 
part of the concert came from Victoria 
Hall in Geneva where the distinguished 
pianist Wilhelm Kempff and the Or- 
chestre de la Suisse Romande under 
conductor Ernest Ansermet performed 
the Concerto in A minor (opus 54) 
by Robert Schumann. 


WOMEN’S RIGHTS 


GUATEMALA has become the thirty- 
third party to the Convention on the 
Political Rights of Women, under 
which women are entitled to vote, to 
hold public office and to exercise other 
public functions on equal terms with 
men. The Convention, adopted by the 
General Assembly in December 1952, 
came into force on July 7, 1954. 


LEMKIN DIES 


RAPHAEL LEMKIN, in whose memory 
the Legal Committee of the General 
Assembly observed a minute of silence 
on September 24, had the distinction, 
more than any other person, of being 
responsible for a large number of ac- 
cessions to or ratifications of the Con- 
vention on the Prevention and Punish- 
ment of the Crime of Genocide. 
Genocide means the intentional de- 
struction of national, racial, religious 
or ethnic groups. Dr. Lemkin had 
become identified with the word. 





Raphael Lemkin, who died in New 
York on August 28 at the age of 58, 
was born to a Jewish farming family 
in Bezwodene in eastern Poland. He 
won law degrees from the universities 
of Lwow and Heidelberg. His interest 
in what he later called genocide pre- 
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ceded World War II. In 1933, he per- 
sonally appealed to the League of Na- 
tions for a treaty to ban mass slaugh- 
ter. The mission failed. 

In the holocaust of nazi atrocities 
against the Jews in World War II, Mr. 
Lemkin and his brothet escaped to 
Sweden, the only survivors of their 
family. 

Following World War II, the figure 
of Raphael Lemkin, a man of medium 
height standing slightly stooped, com- 
manding several languages, became a 
familiar one in the lounges and cor- 
ridors off United Nations meeting 
rooms. He spoke tirelessly and with 
dedication for recognition of genocide 
as a crime. On December 9, 1948 the 
Assembly approved the convention, by 
a vote of 55 to 0, with no absentions. 
“In this field relating to the sacred 
right of existence of human groups, 
we are proclaiming today the suprem- 
acy of international law once and for- 
ever,” Dr. Herbert V. Evatt, Assembly 
President, declared. 

However, debates in the Assembly 
revealed, that some states were reluc- 
tant to ratify or accede to the Conven- 
tion. There were constitutional reasons 
for some states. Furthermore, some 
simply doubted the effectiveness of the 
Convention. Even if generally adhered 
to, would the convention give people 
a greater sense of security or diminish 
the dangers that exist of persecution 
on national, racial or 
grounds? 

Perhaps the doubts have not all 
been dispelled. But the convention 
came into force on January 12, 1951 
ninety days after twenty states had 
ratified or acceded to it. 

By August 28, when Raphael Lem- 
kin died, the number had risen to 
sixty-one. Few United Nations conven- 
tions have more. 


HOME TREATMENT 


THE POSSIBILITY of successful mass 
home treatment of tuberculosis, by 
means of new drugs, is suggested by 
results of a research study in Madras, 
India, carried out with the aid of the 
World Health Organization. 

Although the investigation covered 
a comparatively small number of pa- 
tients, the conditions of control were 
as nearly ideal as possible. Research 
workers were highly experienced. 

The project was carried out by the 
Tuberculosis Chemotherapy Center, 
Madras, under the joint auspices of 
the Indian Council of Medical Re- 
search, the Madras State Government, 
the World Health Organization and 
the British Medical Research Council. 

After an analysis of results among 
82 patients who stayed at home and 
81 treated in a sanatorium the inves- 
tigators concluded that “the results of 
home treatment by drugs, as carried 
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out in this study, approach sufficiently 
closely the results of sanatorium treat- 
ment to suggest that it is appropriate 
to treat the majority of patients at 
home,” provided certain conditions are 
met. These include minimum facilities 
necessary for organization of a home- 
treatment service, including adequate 
supplies of drugs, sufficient staff to 
supervise the patients, adequate trans- 
port for visits to homes, and funds to 
give limited assistance to patients who 
may otherwise be unable to remain at 
home for the period of treatment. 


SPECIAL FUND AGREEMENT 


AN AGREEMENT to provide the basis 
for United Nations Special Fund as- 
sistance to advance the economic, so- 
cial and technical development of 
Iran was signed at Headquarters on 
October 6. 

The agreement was signed by Am- 
bassador Mehdi Vakil (right), perma- 
nent representative of Iran, and Paul 
G. Hoffman, Managing Director of 
the Special Fund. 
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The articles of agreement apply to 
the effective use of Special Fund as- 
sistance, participation and contribu- 
tion of Iran in the execution of proj- 
ects, local facilities to be provided and 
the relationship of Special Fund as- 
sistance to assistance from other 
sources. 

In the General Assembly, the Eco- 
nomic and Financial Committee on 
October 13 unanimously adopted a 
resolution which, among other things, 
commended the Governing Council of 
the Special Fund and Mr. Hoffman 
and cited the successful beginning of 
operations since the Special Fund’s 
establishment on October 14, 1958. 

An agreement has also been signed, 
on October 12, between the Special 
Fund and the International Labor Or- 
ganization, It covers the basic relation- 
ships between the two institutions in 
all Special Fund projects for which 
ILO serves as the executing agency. 





So far, three Special Fund projects 
have been approved for the execution 
of which the ILo is responsible. These 
are an industrial instructors training 
institute in India, a management train- 
ing program in Poland, and a voca- 
tional training program in Yugoslavia. 

A basic agreement covering all re- 
lations between the Special Fund and 
the Government of Poland has also 
been signed. The Fund is to contribute 
$700,000 over a three-year period to 
assist Poland in establishing a Na- 
tional Center for Training Supervisory 
Personnel in Industry and its residen- 
tial college. Poland’s contribution is to 
be the equivalent of $2,500,000. The 
International Labor Organization has 
been selected as the executing agency 
of the Special Fund project. 

The Special Fund and India have 
signed an agreement under which the 
Special Fund will spend $860,000 over 
a three year period toward establish- 
ment and operation of a Central 
Training Institute for Industrial In- 
structors to be located in Calcutta. 
India will contribute the equivalent of 
$2,40,000. 


PLEDGING CONFERENCE 


THE UNITED NATIONS Expanded Pro- 
gram of Technical Assistance and the 
United Nations Special Fund will 
share in a 1960 fund of at least $76 
million. The amount was pledged by 
seventy-one governments in a two 
meeting session of the Pledging Con- 
ference at Headquarters on October 8 
and in later notifications. 

Noting that this was the tenth 
pledging conference, Secretary-Gen- 
eral Dag Hammarskjold pointed out 
that in these ten years more than 
8,000 experts of seventy-seven dif- 
ferent nationalities have served in the 
field as advisers and instructors; some 
14,000 fellowships have been awarded 
by the United Nations and its related 
agencies in their special fields; alto- 
gether 140 countries and territories 
have received assistance. “The 
gram has provided a valuable leaven 
for economic and social development 
throughout the world,” Mr. Ham- 
marskjold said. 

At the conclusion of the conference, 
David Owen, Executive Chairman of 
the Technical Assistance Board, said 
that the figures announced were tenta- 
tive and would, he hoped, be subject 
to “considerable upward revision” 
when additional pledges come in from 
governments not able to announce 
specific contributions that day. 

Paul G. Hoffman, Managing Direc- 
tor of the Special Fund, saw en- 
couragement in the total amount 
pledged but said he would still keep 
in mind the goal of $100 million for 
the Special Fund alone. 

The conference elected Mrs. Agda 
Rossel, Sweden, President. 






































Tibet Issue and Other Items Adopted for Agenda 





Assembly Votes 


on Membership of Two Councils 


A FTER the Assembly had devoted fifteen working days 

to the general debate, which finished on October 
6, and brief statements had been made by India, 
Portugal, Ireland and Laos a propos matters mentioned 
in the debate to which they felt comment was necessary, 
(see general debate, pages 7 and 29), the Assembly 
proceeded on October 17 to consider admissability of 
several new items on the agenda, and elections to the 
Security Council and the Economic and Social Council. 

Before these matters were considered, however, the 
President of the Assembly, Dr. Victor Andrés Belatinde, 
made a special appeal for the objectives of the World 
Refugee Year (see page 18). 

Dr. Belainde pointed out that under resolution 1285 
(XIII) adopted by the Assembly last December—which 
was the decision to observe the World Refugee Year— 
three aims were set: to focus interest on the refugee 
problem; to encourage additional financial contributions 
from governments and people all over the world; and to 
encourage additional opportunities for permanent 
refugee problems. But, he pointed out, although the 
Secretary-General had undertaken the task immediately, 
the success of the year was, as yet, by no means as- 
sured; its ultimate success depends on the concrete 
response not yet made by a “significant proportion” of 
members of the Assembly. He announced that in No- 
vember there would be a meeting of the General Assem- 
bly, in ad hoc committee of the whole, for the purpose 
of announcing pledges of contributions to the two 
United Nations agencies dealing with the problem 
of refugees. He urged all members who had not yet 
done so to give most careful consideration to the con- 
tributions they would make. 

The Assembly proceeded, then and on subsequent 
days, to consider additional items for the agenda of the 
fourteenth session. These included international en- 
couragement of scientific research into the control of 
cancerous diseases (proposed by the Byelorussian 
SSR); the United Nations Library: gift of the Ford 
Foundation (proposed by the Secretary-General) (see 
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page 22); and the question of Tibet (proposed by the 
Federation of Malaya and by Ireland). 

The Assembly also voted on the election of three 
non-permanent members of the Security Council, and 
six members of the Economic and Social Council. 


On October 14 the General Assembly, in plenary 
meeting, welcomed and listened to Dr. Adolfo Lépez 
Mateos, President of Mexico (see page 16). 

In an address which the President of the General 
Assembly subsequently described as “heart-warming,” 
Dr. Lépez Mateos expressed the view that in the 
United Nations lies man’s only hope of overcoming the 
crisis through which the world is passing. It might be 
true, he said, that civilization is now being put to the 
test. 


On the question of adding new items to the agenda, 
the Assembly voted to add the question of Tibet after 
agreeing without objection to both the Byelorussian SSR 
proposal regarding the international encouragement of 
scientific research into cancerous diseases and the 
offered $6,200,000 gift of the Ford Foundation to 
finance the building of a new United Nations library. 


A debate preceded the decision to add conditions in 
Tibet as a subject of discussion. Six representatives 
spoke. The representative of New Zealand considered 
the subject “an important matter of principle” which 
should be discussed by the Assembly; the representative 
of Indonesia found it “totally incomprehensible” that 
anyone should contemplate the inscription of the item; 
the USSR representative said his delegation “emphatic- 
ally objects” to the inclusion of the item; the repre- 
sentative of Thailand warmly supported inclusion, 
especially as Thailand is a Buddhist country and there- 
fore had “even more reason” to be concerned about 
human rights and religious freedoms in Tibet; while the 
representative of Romania complained that supporters 
of the item appeared to “take the Assembly for granted” 
and therefore did not bother to justify their support with 
solid facts. 
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Finally it was decided to include the item by a roll- 
call vote of 43 to eleven, with 25 abstentions. 

The roll-call was as follows: 

In favor: Argentina, Australia, Austria, Belgium, 
Bolivia, Brazil, Canada, Chile, China, Colombia, Costa 
Rica, Cuba, Denmark, Ecuador, El Salvador, Federa- 
tion of Malaya, Greece, Guatemala, Haiti, Honduras, 
Iceland, Iran, Ireland, Italy, Japan, Laos, Luxembourg, 
Mexico, Netherlands, New Zealand, Nicaragua, Nor- 
way, Pakistan, Panama, Paraguay, Philippines, Sweden, 
Thailand, Turkey, United Kingdom, United States, 
Uruguay, Venezuela. 

Against: Albania, Bulgaria, Byelorussia, Czecho- 
slovakia, Hungary, Indonesia, Poland, Romania, 
Ukraine, USSR, Yugoslavia. 

Abstentions: Afghanistan, Burma, Cambodia, Cey- 
lon, Dominican Republic, Finland, France, Ghana, 
Guinea, Iraq, Jordan, Lebanon, Liberia, Libya, 
Morocco, Nepal, Peru, Portugal, Saudi Arabia, Spain, 
Sudan, Tunisia, Union of South Africa, United Arab 
Republic, Yemen. (India did not participate. Ethiopia 
and Israel were absent.) 


Council Elections 


The Assembly had some difficulty in electing the 
three non-permanent members of the Security Council. 
On the first ballot Ecuador (77 votes) and Ceylon (72) 
were elected for two-year terms, beginning January 1, 
1960. On this ballot Poland and Turkey were given the 
next largest votes, but as neither received the required 
two-thirds majority, the Assembly, on October 12 and 
13, took a further 24 ballots. After an obvious impasse, 
the Assembly decided to postpone the matter until 
October 19. Voting on the last previous ballot had 
resulted in 43 votes for Poland and 36 for Turkey. The 
required majority was 53. 

On October 19 eight more ballots were taken with no 
solution being provided, and on the suggestion of the 
President it was decided to postpone further balloting 
until November 2. This would give the parties con- 
cerned a chance to consult, he said. 

Meanwhile, on October 12, Argentina proposed that, 
after one more vote on the third Security Council seat, 
the Assembly should proceed to elect the six members 
to the Economic and Social Council. 

V. V. Kuznetsov (USSR), however, proposed post- 
ponement for one day on the ground that it would give 
time for consultations among delegations and for a 
decision to be reached on the basis of equitable geo- 
graphical distribution. 

After the President had asked the representative of 
Argentina if he would agree to the Soviet amendment, 
Dr. Mario Amadeo replied that he did not feel it was 
“essential” to link the two elections and asked that the 
Assembly itself decide the procedure to be followed. In 
a roll-call vote the Soviet amendment was rejected with 
22 in favor, 34 against, and 25 abstentions and the 
Argentine proposal that the Assembly should pass on 
to elections to the Economic and Social Council was 
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Voting in the General Assembly by secret ballot. The 
rules of procedure provide that all elections in the 
Assembly are to be held by secret ballot and that there 
are to be no nominations. Delegates cast their ballots. 


accepted on another roll-call vote by 43 to 14 with 24 
abstentions. 

Then, after the thirteenth inconclusive ballot on the 
Security Council seat, the Assembly balloted for mem- 
bers of the Economic and Social Council to replace the 
retiring countries of Finland, Mexico, Pakistan, Poland, 
the USSR and the United Kingdom. A retiring member 
is eligible for immediate reelection, and all the retiring 
members stood. 

On the first ballot, with 80 votes cast, the Assembly 
elected five countries to membership: Brazil (73 votes), 
United Kingdom (73), Denmark (72), USSR (70), 
Poland (66). The next highest votes were received by 
Japan (51) and India (35). Japan was eventually 
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elected on the seventh ballot by 70 votes to 9 for 
India, after the latter had declared that it was with- 
drawing its candidacy. 

On the first ballot, besides the conclusive vote for 
five seats and the votes for Japan and India, the voting 
was: Pakistan, four; two votes each for Ceylon, Haiti, 
Luxembourg, Burma and Nepal; and one vote each for 
Australia, Belgium, Finland, El Salvador, Canada, the 
Philippines, Mexico, Romania and Thailand. 

The Assembly then proceeded to two restricted votes 
on the sixth place between Japan and India and, on a 
vote of 81 members, Japan received 46 and then 47 
votes to India’s 35 and 34. As neither of the countries 
had received the 54-vote majority, three unrestricted 
votes were taken, and at the end of the sixth ballot 
Japan had received 48 votes and India 33 votes . 

After the sixth ballot the representative of India, 
V. K. Krishna Menon, said that his delegation believed 
that on an issue of this kind, where there were two 
“equally good candidates” and where the voting was 
clearly favoring one of them, the other candidate should 
withdraw. India thus withdrew its candidacy in favor 
of Japan. 

Mr. Menon added that in cases of this kind, when so 
many ballots had been cast, his delegation favored a 
procedure which would permit the acceptance of the 
candidate with the largest number of votes, even if the 
required two-thirds majority had not been reached. 

The President said that despite the “generous ges- 
ture” of India, the Assembly must proceed to a seventh 
ballot, and on this vote Japan was elected, by 70 votes 
to 9 in favor of India, with two abstentions, to join the 
twelve non-retiring members: Afghanistan, Bulgaria, 
Chile, China, Costa Rica, France, the Netherlands, New 
Zealand, Spain, the Sudan, the United States and 
Venezuela; the reelected members, Poland, the USSR 
and the United Kingdom; and the new members, Brazil 
and Denmark, on the eighteen-member Council. 


Progress in Committees 


In the Committees, by mid-October, the First (Politi- 
cal and Security) Committee had begun its general 
debate on the question of general and complete dis- 
armament, and the Special Political Committee was 
engaged in a general debate on the question of amend- 
ing the Charter and the Statute of the International 
Court of Justice to increase the number of non- 





Two Premiers 


The Prime Ministers of two member 
states recently paid brief visits to 
United Nations Headquarters—Pre- 
mier Antonio Segni of Italy (right) 
on October 4, and Premier Adnan 
Menderes of Turkey on October 13. 
Both are being greeted by the Secre- 
tary-General, Dag Hammarskjold. 





permanent members of the Security Council, the mem- 
bership of the Economic and Social Council and the 
number of judges of the Court. 

The Second (Economic and Financial) Committee 
was also continuing its general debate on programs of 
technical assistance. Commendation for the successful 
beginning of the United Nations Special Fund was con- 
tained in a draft resolution it unanimously adopted on 
October 13. The Special Fund was set up last year to 
help pave the way for capital investment in under- 
developed countries. The draft resolution takes note of 
the increase in total contributions announced at a 
pledging conference held earlier, when $76 million was 
tentatively pledged for the 1960 combined operations 
of the Special Fund and the expanded program of 
technical assistance. It is estimated that when all the 
pledges have been divided between the two programs 
and when additional pledges have been announced, the 
Special Fund will have a 1960 budget of approximately 
$35 million. Paul G. Hoffman, Managing Director of 
the Special Fund, has asked for pledges of $100 million 
for the Special Fund alone. After discussion of the 
activities of the Special Fund, the Second Committee 
took up, on the tenth anniversary of the program, a 
review of the Technical Assistance Program. 

By October 19 the Third (Social, Humanitarian and 
Cultural) Committee had agreed on a draft declaration 
of the Rights of the Child (see page 20). 

Meanwhile, the Fourth (Trusteeship and Information 
from Non-Self-Governing Territories) Committee had 
adopted a resolution on the organization of a plebiscite 
in the Southern Cameroons under British administra- 
tion which was later approved by the Assembly itself 
in plenary meeting (see page 10). The Committee had 
also heard the introductory statements on the question 
of South West Africa and several petitioners before 
beginning its general debate on this question. 

The Fifth (Administrative and Budgetary) Commit- 
tee had approved draft resolutions on several budgetary 
matters and was continuing its debate on the 1960 
budget. 

The Sixth (Legal) Committee meanwhile had adopt- 
ed two draft resolutions, one on the report of the 
International Law Commission and one on the codifica- 
tion of international law on the right of asylum. It had 
under consideration a draft resolution on legal problems 
connected with the use of international rivers. 
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When the General Assembly’s general debate closed on October 6, 
seventy-nine delegations had participated. Among eighty-two member states, 
only the representatives of Luxembourg, Mexico and Nicaragua did not 
speak. The representative of Mexico did, however, comment on a point 
mentioned in the Guatemalan statement. 

The debate indicated a common recognition of the problems which 
are of most international concern and also that a feeling of cautious optimism 
has resulted from the new approach to diplomacy as evidenced by the 
meetings between the Chairman of the Council of Ministers of the Union of 
Soviet Socialist Republics and the President of the United States. 

Thus most delegations appeared to share the view that a renewed 
opportunity to discuss world disarmament would emerge. Many also ex- 
pressed the hope that a part at least of the savings resulting from whatever 
success is achieved might be spent in aid to underdeveloped countries. 

In addition to disarmament, other matters of major concern to the 
delegations included the problem of Palestine refugees and the general 
atmosphere in the Middle East, the situations in Algeria, Laos and Tibet, 
the need for more economic aid and technical assistance to underdeveloped 
countries, freedom of passage of the Suez Canal, the move toward national 
independence, especially in Africa, the control of nuclear weapons and the 
situation in Berlin. 

The first seven speeches in the general debate, which opened on 
September 17, were reported in the October issue of the REVIEW. Summaries 
of the remainder follow. Forty-eight Foreign Ministers spoke. 


The General Debate 








AUSTRIA— 

Dr. Bruno Kreisky dealt mainly with 
the problem of the South Tyrol. He ad- 
vocated a solution by creation of an 
autonomous Province of Bozen. Dr. 
Kreisky said that if bilateral negotia- 
tions between Austria and Italy should 
not succeed in creating satisfactory con- 
ditions for the South Tyrolese minority, 
Austria would have no alternative but to 
appeal to the United Nations to put the 
question on its agenda at the earliest 
possible moment. He emphasized, how- 
ever, that it was not “spite nor hostility 
against our Italian neighbor that compel 
us to state the case of South Tyrol” but 
the responsibility that rested upon the 
Austrian Government. 
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In his opening remarks Dr. Kreisky 
referred to “the prospect of the spirit of 
conciliation asserting itself at last” con- 
cerning the general international picture. 
He also expressed his Government’s wel- 
come to the decision to make Vienna the 
headquarters of the control organization 
concerned with the prohibition of nu- 
clear weapons. 

Dealing with some of the aspects of 
the current world situation, he said that 
everywhere in the world the question is 
now being discussed whether a summit 
meeting might assure peaceful develop- 
ment. There have been frequent warn- 
ings—which might be justified—against 
too much optimism on that score, he 
noted, but he pointed out that there have 





been some fruitful high-level confer- 
ences in the past, notably the Berlin 
Foreign Ministers’ Conference in 1954 
which paved the way for the restoration 
about a year later of Austria’s sov- 


ereignty. 
There was a marked thaw in the po- 
litical climate then. Today’s world 


was overshadowed by the threat of the 
staggeringly destructive power given into 
human hands. Therefore Austria con- 
sidered the agreement between the Soviet 
Union, the United Kingdom and the 
United States concerning a temporary 
suspension of nuclear weapon tests a step 
toward the solution of mankind’s most 
urgent problem. 

Referring to the question of South 
Tyrol as ranking among the highest of 
Austria’s foreign affairs, Dr. Kreisky 
said that it was clearly a problem that 
could be solved only in the spirit of the 
United Nations Charter. He recalled the 
history of the South Tyrol since the 
Saint-Germain Treaty of 1919 which 
severed part of the Tyrol from Austria 
and made it part of Italy. Under the 
fascist regime, he said, South Tyrol suf- 
fered the consequences of a sustained 
campaign of denationalization. Even the 
children were prevented from receiving 
instruction in their own language, and 
finally, in 1939, an agreement between 
two dictatorships led to the displacement 
of ten thousand families. After the end 
of the Second World War all attempts 
to find an equitable solution of the South 
Tyrol problem ended in failure. Then, in 
1946, Italy and Austria reached an agree- 
ment which, as part of the Italian Peace 
Treaty, expressly provides for “special 
measures to protect the national charac- 
ter and the cultural and economic devel- 
opment” of the South Tyrol; and grant- 
ed this minority group autonomous leg- 
islative and executive powers, Yet the 
correct interpretation of the Paris agree- 
ment had been subject to differences be- 
tween the Governments of Italy and 
Austria ever since. 

Compared with the fascist era, the 
South Tyrol is relatively free of restric- 
tions in the cultural field, he said. The 
social and economic area, however, pre- 
sents a different picture he added: the 
present practice of the administration 
undermines the very foundations of ex- 
istence of the South Tyrolese on their 
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native soil; it discriminates against them 
when they look for employment; and 
as far as housing is concerned, only 
seven per cent of the apartments built 
with Government aid in the South Tyrol 
have been made available to its indig- 
enous inhabitants. This was indeed a 
“gross and incomprehensible discrimina- 
tion,” Mr. Kreisky declared. 

In a court of law, a South-Tyrolese 
would probably be faced with a judge 
with whom he could not communicate in 
his own language, he continued. Among 
those to whom jurisdiction over the 
South Tyrol—a population of a quarter 
million—was entrusted, there were only 
five South-Tyrolese judges. The parlia- 
mentary representatives of the South 
Tyrol had repeatedly sought redress of 
this utterly unsatisfactory state of affairs; 
they had also submitted a draft bill out- 
lining the proper autonomous status for 
the region of South Tyrol. 

In their draft, the representatives of 
the South Tyrol insisted on their people’s 
right to use their own language in pub- 
lic life, to claim their share in public 
Office in proportion to their population, 
and, finally, to create conditions requi- 
site to the equality of opportunity in 
their daily lives, paying particular atten- 
tion to housing and employment. Clearly, 
he said, there was no other way to im- 
plement the Paris agreement, in spirit as 
well as in fact, but to create an autono- 
mous Province of Bozen. 


COLOMBIA— 

Economic underdevelopment is “the 
most deadly enemy of political stability 
and international peace” and want “the 
most deplorable and ghastly dictatorship 
ever known to mankind,” said Julio César 
Turbay Ayala. Mr. Turbay Ayala ex- 
plored the theme that measures to en- 
sure peace in the world could be of but 
small value if the anguish of peoples and 
their social problems were not quickly 
relieved. At the same time he emphasized 
that mankind must, “under no circum- 
stances whatever,” consent to a third 
world war, and for this reason, he said, 
Colombia could not disguise its joy at the 
meetings then taking place between the 
two representatives of the two greatest 
world powers of all time. “Surely,” he 
said, “the exchange of visits of Messrs. 
Khrushchev, Eisenhower and Nixon are 
a good step toward cordial relations so 
long as this exchange serves for something 
other than to make manifest antagonisms 
between these countries, recognized as 
they are by all as the giants of science, 
economic development, peace and war.” 

Aware of its limitations in the tech- 
nological and military fields, Colombia, 
he said, certainly did not intend to over 
step the bounds of discretion by sub 
mitting plans or programs which might 
better come from those countries posses- 
sing in their arsenals the destructive 
weapons which science has placed in their 
hands. The views which he expressed 
should serve only to make known the 
desire for understanding of a country 
which believed that its most useful con- 
tribution to the cause of peace is that of 
behaving and acting in accordance with 
the principles of the Charter. 




















































Fortunately, he added, Colombia has 
no problem of conscience and could, 
therefore, raise its voice with full moral 
authority on the respect due to the basic 
principles of the international organiza- 
tion. 

He emphasized that Colombia has a 
genuinely popular and democratic gov- 
ernment, and freedom of expression is 
not circumscribed by any abusive limita- 
tions. 

Referring to economic underdevelop- 
ment, the destructive force of which 
none would deny, Mr. Turbay Ayala 
said that Colombia has a problem com- 
mon to twenty countries in the western 
hemisphere and to at least one and a 
half billion peoples living in different 
parts of the world. The explosive power 
of want and misery, he declared, is com- 
parable to that of nuclear weapons them- 
selves, and action to exorcise disasters 
which follow economic underdevelop- 
ment was as urgent and important as a 
policy of disarmament. The United Na- 
tions could not overlook political prob- 
lems and the daily and overwhelming 
pressures caused by nuclear energy and 
discoveries in cosmic space, but it was 
no less obvious that special attention 
must be given to the need for a study 
of formulas for economic cooperation 
and technical assistance to permit back- 
ward peoples to raise their standards of 
living. Colombia, he pointed out, was 
not unaware of the importance the 
United Nations attaches to economic 
problems, but he thought that perhaps 
the Assembly might consider some reso- 
lution which would obligate countries to 
devote to economic development an 
amount at least equal to. that at present 
being invested in their “mad arms race.” 

He thought that the setting up of the 
Inter-American Bank, which is to begin 
operations next year, was a good begin- 
ning toward ultimate prosperity, but Co- 
lombia did not believe that its capital 
could suffice to carry out a radical trans- 
formation in conditions of life in Latin 
America. 

“We stand in need of technical assist- 
ance and economic cooperation in order 
to achieve social tranquillity and thus 
better concentrate on _ international 
peace,” he declared. “It must, of course, 
be clearly established that countries shar- 
ing the position of my own neither ac- 
cept nor seek charity, but rather assist- 
ance. Latin America will be able amply 
to return the help which it receives at 
present.” 

Colombia, he added, was naturally 
concerned with the fate of such a felici- 
tous measure as “Operation Pan-Ameri- 
ca,” which they were all interested in 
promoting and seeing fully implemented, 
and on behalf of Colombia he wished to 
state his country’s adherence to the idea 
that Brazil so wisely expounded and 
which was expressed by President Kubit- 
schek, of Brazil, in such a spirit of under- 
standing. 

Considering the broader aspects of 
international relations, Mr. Turbay Ayala 
assured the members that Colombia 
stood shoulder to shoulder with those 
who bear the brunt of responsibility for 
the protection and defence of western 
civilization. “We are not afraid of com- 








mitting ourselves on this matter,” he said, 
“and of declaring that such a stand is 
consistent with deeply rooted doctrinary 
convictions supported, fortunately, by the 
widest approval of the public opinion of 
our people.” 

Finally, Mr. Turbay Ayala declared 
that if Latin American countries were to 
act in concord, they would be able to 
play a widespread historical role in the 
United Nations. “The numerical impor- 
tance of our countries permits us to rep- 
resent a clear-cut weight factor in the 
most important international decisions,” 
he said. “We are the greatest group of 
countries, linked together by the ties of 
a common language, having the same 
religious beliefs and being one in the 
defense of the self-same spiritual and 
political values.” 

He did not suggest that the Latin 
American countries should create an 
exclusive type of alliance or set up a 
program that would in any way limit 
their freedom of action. The idea was to 
propose to the countries of the western 
hemisphere that they tighten their inter- 
national links, improve their sources of 
information, bear their own importance 
well in mind and take a greater and more 
active part in the study of world prob- 
lems. 


PANAMA— 


Miguel J. Moreno, Jr., called for 
greater participation of regional organi- 
zations in settling disputes. He upheld 
the principle of non-intervention in the 
internal or external affairs of states, but 
warned against the dangers of the “trend 
to reduce the United Nations’ sphere of 
action through excessive broadening of 
the concept of the jurisdiction of states.” 
Speaking of the need for nations to honor 
their treaty obligations for the sake of 
good international relations, he taxed 
the United States with unilateral interpre- 
tation of a treaty with Panama and 
discrimination against Panamanian em- 
ployees in the Canal Zone. The failure of 
authorities in the zone to grant equal 
pay for equal work to Panamanian em- 
ployees “raised a barrier to the economic 
well-being and social peace of the area,” 
he said. 

Even in cases of clear-cut aggression 
and violation of the most elementary 
norms of international law, Mr. Moreno 
declared, some nations had invoked the 
principle of non-intervention in matters 
falling within the domestic jurisdiction 
of states in order to avoid United Na- 
tions action. Fortunately, that method 
had not succeeded, he said, but the 
United Nations’ sense of fairness and 
the good faith of its decisions had been 
questioned. Such a policy could, in the 
long run, weaken faith in the United 
Nations. Members must reflect on the 
evils which would befall all equally if 
that policy were permitted to continue. 

Panama, he went on, supports the 
principle of non-intervention in the inter- 
nal affairs of any state. As a small na- 
tion, Panama could not overlook the 
dangers inherent in abandoning that 
principle. Panama recognized the princi- 
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ple of the domestic jurisdiction of states 
in its broadest context; but she could not 
agree that a nation’s territorial integrity 
or political independence should be 
threatened on the principle of non-inter- 
vention. The only admissible intervention 
within the juridical system established by 
the United Nations Charter was action 
against threats to the peace, breaches of 
the peace and acts of aggression, as 
stated in Chapter VII. 

Limited wars such as the Korean war, 
Mr. Moreno declared, were wars of 
aggression. “Born of an apparent con- 
flict between neighboring or even sister 
nations, apparently because of purely in- 
ternal controversies,” he observed, “these 
limited wars give more powerful states 
the opportunity to intervene, each as it 
sees fit and, in many cases, with the 
barely disguised purpose of establishing 
zones of influence to further their own 
interests.” 

Saying that regional organizations 
should be called upon to act in such 
conflicts involving members, Mr. Moreno 
pointed out that the Charter advocates 
this in Article 52. 

“The members of the United Nations 
entering into such arrangements or con- 
stituting such agencies shall make every 
effort to achieve pacific settlement of 
local disputes through such regional ar- 
rangements or by such regional agencies 
before referring them to the Security 
Council,” he quoted. 

Speaking of the need to honor treaty 
obligations, Mr. Moreno said that failure 
to keep treaty obligations not only harms 


good relations, but undermines the basic _ 


foundations of friendly co-existence. 
That was all the more deplorable when 
a great power failed to fulfill its obliga- 
tions to a weaker nation, for the weaker 
may then come to believe that might is 
the only deciding factor in interpreting 
obligations. No state can assume the 
right to make unilateral interpretations 
of treaty obligations, he said. 

The Panamanian delegate recalled that 
in previous debates in the General As- 
sembly he had said that the end of 
discriminatory practices against Pana- 
manians in the Canal Zone would 
strengthen the sincere and loyal friend- 
ship which should link the Governments 
and peoples of Panama and the United 
States. He also recalled that he had ex- 
pressed the hope for faithful compliance 
with the principles of the memorandum 
of understanding attached to the treaty 
of mutual understanding and cooperation 
of 1955. Under that treaty, he pointed 
out, Panamanian workers in the Canal 
Zone were entitled to equal treatment 
and equal opportunity, but the Panama 
Canal authorities’ persistent disregard of 
the universally recognized principle of 
equal work without discrimination was 
a serious obstacle to national economic 
welfare, social harmony and peace. “Rep- 
resentations to Washington have not re- 
ceived the attention to be expected and 
which, in all justice, they deserve,” he 
asserted. 

In view of the sincerity of Panama’s 
relations with the great northern power, 
Mr. Moreno continued, it would not be 
fitting to fail to mention a situation af- 
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fecting their relations and arising from 
the interpretation of some of their obli- 
gations. A unilateral interpretation of 
such obligations, disadvantageous to Pan- 
ma’s interests, had caused non-compli- 
ance, he said. Economic activities in the 
Canal Zone, based on exemption from 
import duties on luxury articles and 
articles of prime necessity, were seriously 
hurting Panama’s market. 

For its economic rehabilitation, Pana- 
ma must place its trust in organized 
international cooperation, Mr. Moreno 
stated. Panama could expect, in this re- 
spect, greater and more concrete under- 
standing from the United States, as both 
nations had coincidental interests in the 
inter-oceanic canal in territory under 
Panamanian sovereignty. 

For international cooperation to reach 
its best expression and scope in the re- 
gional field, the Panamanian Foreign 
Minister declared, Latin America could 
neither ignore its hopes for economic 
development nor the fact that, together 
with the United States, it shared an 
historic responsibility stemming from the 
common destiny of the American con- 
tinent and from the obligation to share 
in the brotherhood and the progress of 
America. International economic coop- 
eration must be planned and intensified 
at the regional level and expanded later 
to the field of international cooperation, 
Mr. Moreno stated. Panama, like the 
rest of America, welcomed “Operation 
Pan-America” proposed by President 
Kubitschek of Brazil. 

Turning to the question of disarma- 
ment, Mr. Moreno said that a solution 
depended on the great powers, for it 
was they who had to make concessions. 
However, the small powers must study 
the situation, too, he went on. They 
could contribute by submitting formulae 
for smoothing difficulties and paving the 
way for conversations and, later, negotia- 
tions. They could contribute, too, by un- 
derstanding the serious difficulties which 
the great powers must face in considering 
problems of vital concern to their inter- 
ests. 

Speaking of Germany, which he re- 
garded as a matter of concern to the 
entire international community, Mr. 
Moreno said that solving that problem 
would greatly contribute to tranquillity in 
Europe and, therefore in the world. In 
favor of the unification of Germany, he 
said, one need only invoke the most 
elementary principles of international 
equity and the fact that its division has 
an unfavorable influence on disarmament 
negotiations. Panama, he said, hopes that 
the higher interests of peace and security 
will prevail over the differences between 
the great powers which help to keep 
Germany divided. 

As a small power, Panama knew that 
the United Nations was the best guaran- 
tee for respect for the rights of peoples 
who could not back their views with the 
resources of modern warfare. However, 
it was impossible to tell people who 
were subject to almost inhuman suffering 
and privation, who were beset by poverty 
and hunger, that they would have to 
wait a quarter of a century before their 
pressing essential needs were satisfied. 





“We know that the economic situation 
of the world, as well as its social and 
political situation, evolves gradually— 
that we cannot simply wave a magic 
wand and make all these evils disappear.” 
Mr. Moreno said in conclusion, “We are 
confident that the United Nations will 
build solidly, but we cannot simply place 
our trust in the future, for the obstacles 
we must overcome will be ever greater 
as the years pass and problems are al- 
lowed to become more complex, until 
they become monsters difficult to con- 
quer.” ; 


CZECHOSLOVAKIA— 

Czechoslovakia, said Vaclav David, 
welcomes the exchange of visits between 
the heads of Government of the Soviet 
Union and the United States and believes 
that the meetings will contribute greatly 
to the reduction of tension and the im- 
provement of mutual understanding. 

Saying that people the world over are 
demanding with increasing urgency that 
all effort be focussed on ending the cold 
war and promoting fruitful international 
cooperation, economic development and 
improved standards of living, the Czech 
Foreign Minister said that, unfortunately, 
the Western countries have blocked 
peaceful coexistence and competition. He 
said that, as attested by the United States 
Congress resolution on the so-called 
liberation of the socialist countries, in- 
cluding Czechoslovakia, and the attempts 
to revive the so-called Hungarian ques- 
tion in the United Nations, the Western 
countries do not want to accept the fact 
that those countries have freely chosen 
their own social system. The Czech 
people, like the people of the other 
socialist countries, have never enjoyed as 
much freedom as they do today, he 
declared. 

The Czech Government, Mr. David 
told the Assembly, supports the USSR’s 
position on the Berlin question and on 
disarmament. He said that revenge is 
the main facet of the foreign policy of 
the German Federal Republic, a fact 
which he said the Western powers should 
keep in mind, for those powers had 
helped German militarism to rise again 
and had approved military bases and 
nuclear stockpiles for the Bundeswehr. 
The German Federal Republic, he con- 
tinued, has played a significant role in 
the solution of problems regarding Ger- 
many; its active and positive participa- 
tion in the Geneva foreign ministers’ 
conference was tantamount to de facto 
recognition. 

On disarmament, the Czech Govern- 
ment identifies itself fully with the posi- 
tion which Premier Khrushchev ex- 
pounded to the Assembly, Mr. David 
stated. Czechoslovakia welcomes and 
supports Premier Khrushchev’s new and 
far-reaching proposals, which, Mr. David 
said, would be conducive to a radical 
turning point in international relations if 
adopted. 

Mr. David also expressed Czechoslo- 
vakia’s support of the proposals for par- 
tial disarmament put forward by the 


(Continued on page 29) 
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Stage Set for Vote on 


Future of British Northern Cameroons 





Assembly Recommends New Date 


for Plebiscite in Southern Cameroons 


ae the second time in recent years the people of an 

African trust territory are to have an opportunity 
of voting in a United Nations-supervised plebiscite 
designed to determine the political destiny of their 
country. 

Many of the more than one and a half million 
inhabitants of the British-administered Cameroons—a 
land slightly smaller than Portugal—will express their 
wishes as to their future status in two separate plebis- 
cites—one to be held in the northern half of the terri- 
tory and the other in the southern part. The first of 
these plebiscites is due to take place on November 7 
in the Northern Cameroons, the slightly larger segment 
of the territory. Qualified electors will then be asked to 
vote on the following alternatives: 

(1) Do you wish the Northern Cameroons to be part 
of the Northern Region of Nigeria when the Federation 
of Nigeria becomes independent? (on October 1, 
1960); or, (2) Are you in favor of deciding the future 
of the Northern Cameroons at a later date? 

The plebiscite in the Southern Cameroons, originally 
scheduled to take place between December 1959 and 
next April (see below) has been postponed, in accord- 
ance with a decision reached by the General Assembly 
on October 16. The Assembly recommended that 
arrangements for the plebiscite in the Southern Came- 
roons should begin on September 30, 1960 and that 
the plebiscite should be concluded “not later than 
March 1961.” 

The people in the Southern Cameroons will also be 
confronted with two alternatives, according to the 
resolution (see page 96 for text). They will be asked 
whether they wish to attain independence by joining the 
independent Federation of Nigeria, or by joining the 
independent Republic of the Cameroons (now the 
French Cameroons). The Assembly’s resolution, adopt- 
ed by 76 votes to 0 with 2 abstentions, recommended 
that oniy persons born in the Southern Cameroons, or 
one of whose parents was born there, should vote in 
the plebiscite. 

The Assembly also recommended that the administer- 
ing authority take steps, in consultation with the Gov- 
ernment of the Southern Cameroons, to separate the 
administration of the latter area from that of the 





Federation of Nigeria not later than October 1, 1960. 

It may be recalled that the first plebiscite ever held 
in a United Nations trust territory was conducted in 
British Togoland in May 1956. At that time more than 
160,000 Togolanders cast their votes in a plebiscite 
which, a year later, resulted in the territory attaining 
its independence in union with Ghana (then known as 
the Gold Coast). 

The General Assembly’s action on the Southern 
Cameroons followed protracted consideration of the 
issue by its Fourth (Trusteeship) Committee. Present- 
ing the Committee’s report to the plenary meeting, 
Rapporteur Eamonn Kennedy, of Ireland, noted that 
not all the problems inherent in the situation would be 
resolved by adoption of the resolution. The plebiscite 
in the South was to be delayed for more than a year 
after that in the North. Later in the current session the 
Assembly would have to examine the report on the 
plebiscite in the North. The people there might well 
express themselves in favor of integration with the 
Northern Region of Nigeria—expected to be independ- 
ent by October 1960. If they so decided the Assembly 
would then have to decide when, and in what form, to 
give effect to their wishes, remembering that no final 
decision on the Southern Cameroons could be expected 
before April-May 1961. Nevertheless, the consensus 
was that the problem did not stand in the way of 
adoption of the present resolution. 


Difficult Alternatives 


In acknowledging the disappointment caused by the 
postponement of the Southern Cameroons plebiscite, 
Mr. Kennedy observed that the arrangements had been 
completed in a manner satisfactory to the United 
Nations, the administering authority and to the principal 
parties in the territory. He added: “In arranging for 
the people of the Southern Cameroons to make an 
unhurried and considered choice between the difficult 
alternatives of joining their neighbors to the west, or to 
the east, the United Nations will be acting in the fullest 
respect of the letter and spirit of the Charter.” 

Last March, in the closing hours of its resumed 
thirteenth session, the General Assembly adopted two 
resolutions—one on the future of the Cameroons under 
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French administration and one dealing with the British- 
administered Cameroons. In the first resolution the 
Assembly resolved that the Trusteeship Agreement for 
the French Cameroons be terminated when that terri- 
tory attains independence on January 1, 1960. It was 
also recommended that upon attainment of full state- 
hood the country should be admitted to United Nations 
membership. 

The second resolution concerned the future of the 
British Cameroons. The Assembly recommended that 
separate plebiscites be held under United Nations 
supervision in both the northern and southern sections 
of the territory, in order to ascertain the wishes of the 
inhabitants regarding their future. After making recom- 
mendations concerning the holding of the plebiscite in 
the northern part in November 1959, the Assembly 
further recommended that the plebiscite in the southern 
part of the territory should be conducted in the dry 
season there, between early December 1959 and the 
end of April 1960. It was also decided that the two 
alternatives to be put to the people and the qualifica- 
tions for voting in the plebiscite in the south should be 
considered by the Assembly at its fourteenth session. 

To supervise both plebiscites the Assembly appointed 
Dr. Djalal Abdoh, of Iran, as Plebiscite Commissioner. 

In its resolution on the British Cameroons last 
March the General Assembly had also expressed the 
hope “that all concerned in the territory will endeavor 
to reach agreement before the opening of the fourteenth 
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session of the General Assembly on the alternatives to 
be put in the plebiscite in the Southern Cameroons and 
the qualifications for voting in it.” 

During the ensuing months numerous discussions in 
the Southern Cameroons failed to produce agreement 
between the political parties there on either of these 
questions. Efforts made to reconcile the conflicting 
viewpoints among the parties were outlined by Sir 
Andrew Cohen, of the United Kingdom, when the 
Assembly’s Fourth (Trusteeship) Committee began 
consideration of the issue on September 24 last. Sir’ 
Andrew said that these efforts had culminated in a 
conference held at Mamfe in the Southern Cameroons 
last August. The conference had debated the matter 
for two days but no agreement had been reached. The 
United Kingdom, anxious to bring the issue to a final 
conclusion, would have liked to present a clear-cut 
proposal to the Assembly; the fact that it had not done 
so was, Sir Andrew thought, a measure of the com- 
plexity of the subject and of the degree of political 
advancement of the people of the territory. 


Cameroonian Views 


The Fourth Committee then heard statements by 
Cameroonian political leaders, J. N. Foncha, Prime 
Minister of the Southern Cameroons, and E. M. L. 
Endeley, leader of the Opposition in the Southern 
Cameroons House of Assembly. 

Mr. Foncha, speaking on behalf of his party—the 
Kamerun National Democratic Party (KNDP)—held 
that the territory should be separated from Nigeria with 
a period of continued trusteeship. He therefore con- 
sidered that that course should be the alternative in the 
plebiscite to integration with an independent Federation 
of Nigeria. On the question of voting qualifications Mr. 
Foncha believed that only persons who were born in 
the Southern Cameroons should take part in the plebis- 
cite. 

The Southern Cameroons Premier also summarized 
the reasons for his opposition to any links with Nigeria. 
It would, he said, close the door on any possibility of 
building up a “greater Cameroons Nation.” Nor were 
the people desirous of negotiating an immediate incor- 
poration into the Republic of the Cameroons (the 
French Cameroons) until they had first developed their 
own individual character and economy, a course which 
would best be furthered by temporary continuation 
under a United Kingdom trusteeship agreement. It was 
therefore incumbent on both the administering authority 
and the United Nations to lend them “a helping hand” 
and to ensure that the various complications which 
might arise through separation from Nigeria were re- 
duced to the barest minimum. The independence to 
which the Cameroonians aspired was that provided for 





The northern part of the Cameroons under British ad- 
ministration, scene of the November plebiscite, runs 
from Lake Chad in the north to the border of the 
Southern Cameroons. Extremely mountainous in some 
parts the region covers an area of 17,500 square miles. 
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in the United Nations Charter; to try to compel them to accept a form of 
independence which was not in accordance with their wishes would be 
tantamount to a violation of the Charter and of their fundamental human 
rights. 

Mr. Endeley, speaking for the Kamerun National Congress, emphasized 
the confused situation which had developed in the southern part of the 
trust territory during the past few months. His group favored the continua- 
tion of the Southern Cameroons as an autonomous self-governing region 
in an independent Federation of Nigeria. The alternative to that course 
should be secession from Nigeria in order to effect reunification with the 
French Cameroons. 

As leader of the opposition in the House of Assembly Mr. Endeley 
stressed the importance of framing direct and simple questions for the 
voters. He suggested that the alternatives to be put before the electorate 
should be: (a) Do you wish to continue as an autonomous or self-govern- 
ing region in an independent Federation of Nigeria? (b) Do you wish to 
secede from Nigeria to effect reunification with the French Cameroons? 

Mr. Endeley held that any alternative suggesting continued trusteeship, 
even for a prescribed period, would serve only to prolong the present 
uncertainty as it would mean having to choose later on between reunifica- 
tion and isolation when the possibility of association with Nigeria no longer 
existed. His party firmly believed in association with an independent 
Nigeria on a basis of equality. 

He recalled that the reunification idea had been discussed repeatedly in 
the General Assembly and could not be brushed aside now in deference to 
the claims of a government that might well have fallen before a plebiscite 
took place. The only way to determine the extent and popularity of the 
reunification wish was to refer it to the people themselves. Hence it was 
imperative that the issue of reunification should be included in the second 
alternative to be put to the people. 

On the question of voting qualifications Mr. Endeley considered that the 
existing qualifications, which included both Nigerian and French Came- 
roonian citizens (resident in the British Cameroons) should be maintained. 


Links With Nigeria 


Differing views also emerged from the spokesmen of two other political 
groups who made statements to the Committee. 

Namaso M. Mbile, head of the Kamerun People’s Party, (KPP) empha- 
sized the close affinity which had existed for many years between the trust 
territory and Nigeria. 

In its relations with Nigeria the Southern Cameroons benefited eco- 
nomically “to the tune of at least £500,000 a year.” In contrast, he said 
that to the best of his knowledge the French Cameroons had depended 
upon France for its economic existence. 

The petitioner flatly rejected any suggestion of continued trusteeship as 
a solution for the Southern Cameroons. That would only create additional 
problems and the region would become a “problem area.” 

Mr. Mbile stressed three points in the situation: the meaning of the 
questions asked in the plebiscite was likely to be distorted, consciously or 
unconsciously by the political parties; the great influence exercised by the 
chiefs, especially in the Bamenda area, would in effect deprive the people 
of the freedom to decide for themselves; there was no assurance from the 
United Kingdom that, on seceding from Nigeria, the territory would not 
be deprived of all the benefits it received from Nigeria. 

The petitioner considered that the alternative to leaving Nigeria could 
only be association with the French Cameroons; it could not be isolation 
without any certainty of securing eventual independence. Replying to 
members’ questions, Mr. Mbile said it would be unwise to hold a plebiscite 
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HE first Saturday in November 

will be polling day in the 
Northern Cameroons under British 
administration. On that day reg- 
istered electors will cast their votes 
in a United Nations-supervised ple- 
biscite, the outcome of which prom- 
ises to affect the political destiny 
of their country. 

Polling booths have been set up 
in school houses and other public 
places throughout the region. No- 
tices explaining the purpose of the 
plebiscite and how to vote (see 
cut) have been prominently dis- 
played for weeks past. United Na- 
tions observers on the staff of Pleb- 
iscite Commissioner Djalal Abdoh 
have taken up their posts. 

The majority of the 762,000 peo- 
ple of the Northern Cameroons are 
subject to the predominantly Mos- 
lem traditional authority character- 
istic of Northern Nigeria and repre- 
sented by the Lamido of Adamawa 
and the Emir of Dikwa. In survey- 
ing the history and characteristics of 
the broad political system in which 
these peoples have been encom- 
passed, the 1958 Visiting Mission 
to the territory noted that the re- 
gion is part of what geographers 
and historians have often called 
the “Western Sudan.” This, the 
Mission stated, “is an area to which 
the northern sections of both the 
Cameroons Trust Territories also 
historically belonged and _ into 
which, from the beginning of what 
in Europe would be the Middle Ages 
until recently, there has been a 
constantly renewed infiltration of 
people from the northeast, who 
have moved along the southern 
fringe of the Sahara desert bring- 
ing with them memories of the 
civilizations of Egypt and of west- 
ern Asia and later the faith, the 
law and the learning of Islam. 
They formed states, which rose and 
fell in power and which expanded 
and retracted their spheres of in- 
fluence. There emerged among 
them the idea of a City State—a 
city with organized control over 
the population of a territory which 
might vary considerably in size, 
but which produced a ruling class 
and a system of administration even 
before the coming of Islam. When 
Islam was superimposed on this 
civilization, bringing written law 
and a cadre of judges, a fiscal sys- 
tem and administrative officials, 
there resulted something far more 
like the society of the Middle East 
than anything to be found in Forest 
Africa, or among the Bantu of East 
or Central Africa.” 
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NORTHERN CAMEROONS TRUST TERRITORY PLEBISCITE 





TO YOU WHO LIVE IN THE NORTHERN 
CAMEROONS TRUST TERRITORY AND WHO 
REGISTERED AS VOTERS THIS YEAR 


Come early on Saturday the 7th of November and decide whether you want your country to 
become part of the Northern Region next year OR whether you want to leave consideration of 
this matter to some other time in the future. 





This is what we want you to do: 





























Come here with your registration cards early on The Polling Officer will check your name against 
Saturday the 7th of November. the list of those registered to vote. 





























Peed If you want your country to join Northern Nigeria 
He will give you a ballot paper & tell you to go next year put the ballot paper in the WHITE box. 
into the polling booth ALONE. If you want to postpone consideration put it into 

the ORANGE COLOURED box. 


You cannot vote twice. 

You cannot vote on behalf of anyone who is ill. 

You cannot vote on behalf of anyone who has died. 
You cannot vote on behalf of anyone else. 

You cannot enter the polling station after 5 p.m. 

















You can only vote where you were registered. 


THIS HAS NOTHING TO DO WITH 
THE FEDERAL ELECTION 
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A Recent Report by FAO 


The State of 


Food and Agriculture 
in 1959 


HE “most pressing” problems of food and agricul- 

ture today are to be found in the economically less 
developed countries of the world. More highly-devel- 
oped countries have attained a degree of productivity 
which enables their relatively small agricultural popula- 
tions to provide an adequate diet for the rest of the 
population and also to earn incomes far in advance of 
those of farmers in less developed lands. 

Disposing of the agricultural surpluses resulting from 
technical advances made during the last few decades 
is also a major problem. 

These are among the main points made by B. R. Sen, 
Director-General of the United Nations Food and Agri- 
culture Organization (FAO) in his foreword to a recent 
FAO report on The State of Food and Agriculture, 1959. 

Production in the less developed countries, Mr. Sen 
goes on to say, is, despite the high percentage of the 
populations engaged in agriculture, often too low to 
satisfy even the simple—and usually inadequate—diet 
imposed by the generally prevailing poverty. The situa- 
tion has been aggravated by the upsurge in population 
growth since the end of World War II. 

Many of these countries have thus had to curtail ex- 
ports, thereby reducing their urgently needed foreign 
exchange earnings, or to rely ever increasingly on food 
imports. In either case, Mr. Sen states, their capacity to 
import capital goods for general economic develop- 
ment “has been seriously impaired.” 

Surplus supplies from more developed countries 


have, it is true, been of invaluable help in emergencies. 
But, in the long run, the “twin problems” of rural 
poverty and inadequate food supplies in less developed 
countries can be met only by strengthening their own 
agricultures. It is of the highest importance, Mr. Sen 
points out, to determine what improvements—social, 
economic, and technical — are needed to bring this 
about. Until then, the almost unimaginable poverty of 
farmers in these countries will persist, food supplies 
will remain precarious and economic progress as a 
whole will be seriously delayed. 

In the crop year 1958-59, the 197-page report states, 
world agricultural production rose by four per cent 
over production in the two preceding years, while the 
world’s population is increasing by about 1.6 per cent 
each year. Most of this increased production, however, 
moved not into consumption but into stockpiles. Fur- 
thermore, the report predicts, there is the probability 
that agricultural production will again increase in 1959/ 
60, which will mean that surplus stocks will continue 
to accumulate. 

During 1958/59, while agricultural production in- 
creased in every region of the world, the bulk of the 
expansion, the report states, was contributed by North 
America, Oceania, and the region comprising Eastern 
Europe and the USSR. In these three regions, the re- 
port estimates that increases ranged from six to ten 
per cent. In Western Europe the increase is provision- 
ally estimated at only about one per cent and in Latin 


In an arid, stony field in North Africa, a farmer uses a camel to pull a primitive plough across his land. 
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On FAO initiative, maize hybrids have been introduced 
to Europe during the past few years. Seen above is a 
hybrid test field in Urago, Italy, one of several fields 
set up by the Corn Experiment Station of Bergamo. 


America, the Far East, the Near East and Africa at 
some two to three per cent. 

The report further states that “a very large rise in 
agricultural production is also reported” in Mainland 
China during the period under review. 

Although at mid-1959, the report points out, re- 
covery from the recession in economic activity “appears 
to be under way,” the central problems of world agri- 
culture have not been fundamentally changed; the needs 
of the economically less developed countries for food 
and agricultural products “are immense and continue 
to increase rapidly.” The margin in these countries of 
agricultural production over population growth has of 
late tended to become smaller and—in some countries 
of Latin America and Southeast Asia particularly— 
production is now “barely keeping pace with, or is 
even falling behind, the growth of population.” 

For the less developed regions as a whole, however, 
the average annual growth of agricultural production 
remains nearly one per cent greater than the growth 
of population, the report adds. 

So far, only limited ways have been found of using 
the agricultural potential of the more highly-developed 
countries to assist the needier ones. This is apparent 
from the large unsaleable stocks of grains and other 
commodities “which continue to pile up” in North 
America and are emerging ever more frequently in 
other countries, in spite of intensified disposal measures 
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and increased exports of agricultural products under 
special terms. Both groups of countries, the report 
points out, are “feeling their way toward agricultural 
policies which will diminish the tension inherent in this 
situation.” A number of industrialized countries are 
looking for ways to maintain farm incomes at levels 
which are not too disparate with incomes in other oc- 
cupations, without at the same time adding to the 
cost of support measures or further increasing unwanted 
production. In this connection, the report says, it is 
noteworthy that several Western European countries 
have announced reductions in their farm price and 
income supports. 

In many of the less developed countries, the relative 
growth of production and demand is the reverse of 
that in more developed lands. Agricultural policy 
changes are therefore designed to speed up production 
and, in 1958/59, were often more far-reaching than 
they have been in recent years. Thus, increasing atten- 
tion has been paid to means for improving conditions 
of land tenure. More emphasis is being placed on coop- 
eratives and credit facilities. Price policies designed 
primarily to protect the consumer are being recon- 
sidered in some countries in the light of their effect on 
agricultural production. 

In this connection, the report points out that many 
of the economic development plans announced during 
this period place more stress on the agricultural sector, 
to minimize any lag in agricultural production which 
might tend to slow down general economic develop- 
ment. In Mainland China, the USSR and some of the 
Eastern European countries recent plans also stress 
agriculture: “extensive” modifications are being made 
in the agricultural organization of these areas, the re- 
port adds. 

The report, which is based on information available 
as of June 30, 1959, also contains data as to fishery 
and forestry production, detailed reviews of interna- 
tional trade in agricultural products, changes in surplus 
stocks, farm prices and income, consumer prices and 
the outlook for various commodities. It also discusses 
agricultural levels of living in countries at different 
stages of economic development and, finally, analyzes 
problems of agricultural development in less developed 
countries in the light of postwar experience. 

“The whole report”, states Director-General Sen, 
“underlines once more the need for an integrated 
approach if agricultural and general economic develop- 
ment is to be fully effective. 

“There has been more than one example in postwar 
history”, Mr. Sen points out, “of overall economic 
development being hamstrung by inadequate attention 
to agriculture.” 

The Food and Agriculture Organization of the 
United Nations was founded in 1945 and now has 
seventy-seven member nations. Its aims are to help 
countries raise their levels of living; to improve nutri- 
tion and efficiency in farming, forestry and fisheries; and 
to expand the opportunities of all peoples for produc- 
tive work. 
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Dr. Adolfo Lépez Mateos 


|= very future of the United Nations must funda- 

mentally depend on the solution of the world dis- 
armament question and on the courageous and honest 
way “in which we can overcome the instinct of dom- 
ination, the desire to prevail, to subject, to overrule— 
instincts and desires that for so long have been the 
prime movers in the foreign policy of many a powerful 
country,” Adolfo Lépez Mateos, President of Mexico, 
said in an address to a plenary meeting of the General 
Assembly on October 14. 

Dr. Lépez Mateos, asserting Mexico’s belief that all 
conflicts are susceptible of peaceful settlement, de- 
clared that international law continues to be evolved 
by all nations. Furthermore, a new economic interna- 
tional law is being evolved, Dr. Lépez Mateos said, 
one based on cooperation among nations at different 
stages of development. This new code is evolving 
through the technical and financial assistance granted 
with the knowledge that cooperation begets coopera- 
tion and that countries are not isolated but belong to 
an indivisible world where the fate of one affects the 
fate of all, he declared. 

Dr. Lépez Mateos and Sra. Eva Zamano de Lépez 
Mateos, his wife, were welcomed to Headquarters at 
10:30 a.m. by Secretary-General Dag Hammarskjold. 
After a brief tour of the building, Mr. Hammarskjold 
took the President to the General Assembly where Dr. 
Lépez Mateos was met by the Assembly President, 
Dr. Victor A. Belatinde of Peru. Delegates stood and 
applauded for two minutes while Dr. Lépez Mateos 
walked to the rostrum. 

His twenty-minute speech stressed disarmament, 
respect for international law and coexistence among 
nations on earth based on mutual understanding. 

From time to time, international life is convulsed by 
crises, the President of Mexico declared. These usually 
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emerge because of the latent opposition between the past 
and the present, between might and right. Even today, 
the exploded theory of the balance of power still seems 
to hold sway in those remnants of power politics that 
hamper setting up security within the law. This gives 
rise to a conflict that at times jeopardizes the very 
existence of nations and even of the world itself and 
becomes the greatest problem besetting us and one 
requiring the most immediate solution from the inter- 
national community. 

Conflicts and the daily problems are the sphere of 
action of international law, Dr. Lépez Mateos con- 
tinued. They are also the source for the renewal of its 
formulae. Its main code embodies ancient and respect- 
ed principles, criteria and rules whose worth has been 
proved by man in his long history, and also a new set 
of principles, criteria and rules whose usefulness and 
value man has already been able to assess. “Therefore, 
I feel that international law is nurtured and strength- 
ened by its crises,” Dr. L6pez Mateos said. 

International crises are wont to appear as the oscil- 
lations between war and peace. “We have managed to 
discover the profound causes that in part provoke or 
foster warlike action. To a large extent, these reasons 
are misery, injustice and fear. Misery is often the 
impotence of people to benefit from their natural re- 
sources. Injustice is often the domination, or oppres- 
sion, of one group by another. Fear is often engendered 
in the threats of one group against another, or of the 
powerful against the weak, and of the powerful among 
themselves,” Dr. L6pez Mateos observed. 

Many nations have already achieved development, 
or have begun it. Others are trying to overcome their 
technical backwardness and aspire to economic prog- 
ress, the enjoyment of plenty with freedom, and political 
autonomy in foreign affairs. The aspirations of these 
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peoples and the difficulties encountered by them in the 
achievement of civilized conditions of existence under- 
lie the main concern of the world. That is to bridge the 
tremendous gap between the countries that have ad- 
vanced further in their process of development and the 
rest of the world that naturally craves for improvement 
in its lot. This is one of the deeper causes of war. To 
tackle it the countries suffering the greatest need and 
insufficiency of resources must obtain the means where- 
by to speed up their development through international 
cooperation, the Mexican President asserted. 

The peace that peoples seek is not an armed truce 
nor is it a period of sterile immobilism. “We must 
bring forth a dynamic, a generous, a realistic peace, in 
which the principle of world coexistence will prevail 
over that of codestruction, in which negotiation will 
prevail over threat, in which persuasive dialogue will 
prevail over violent dispute,” Dr. Lépez Mateos de- 
clared. World peace must rest upon the pillar of all- 
round security. Peace without justice would be op- 
pressive; peace without progress would be sterile leth- 
argy. The world must unite not only against the horror 
of war, but for the fulfilment of peaceful progress. 
Peace is another name for the cooperation among 
countries for the solution of the world’s problems and 
the accomplishment of the age-old ideal that all na- 
tions should bring about the greatest good for the 
greatest number. 

Disarmament is a subject of such consequence that 
none would dare refuse to consider it, no matter in 
which aspect it may be stated and no matter in what 
way, the Mexican President said. Responsible men of 
all countries must tenaciously continue to try to solve 
it, examining all suggestions and probing all possible 
procedures. Confronted by such a serious problem, no 
one should allow himself to be worn down by disap- 
pointment, inertia or apathy. It is true that the ques- 
tion of disarmament is greater than can be encom- 
passed by many of the smaller or medium-sized na- 
tions, but though these may lack the argument of 
force, they must take in hand the instruments of 
persuasion and create to the utmost of their capacity 
the social, economic and political conditions conducive 
to the growth and development of peace, Dr. Lépez 
Mateos declared. 





Mr. Hammarskjold, left, greets Sra. Lépez Mateos 
and her President husband. 
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Above, President Lépez Mateos, left, escorted 
to the Assembly Hall by President Belatinde 
with Mr. Hammarskjold and Luis Padilla 
Nervo, Mexico’s permanent representative, 
right. Lower left, delegates to the General As- 
sembly applaud Dr. Lépez Mateos. 



















All Refugee Programs Spurred 








by WORLD REFUGEE YEAR 


at i HIs visa to Australia is like being reprieved from 
a sentence of life.” That was the reaction of 
Emilio Takos, a tractor driver and mechanic, when he 
joined forty-one other people in ten families aboard 
the S. S. Oceania in Naples harbor on October 3 bound 
for Sydney. Someone in each family is disabled, a fact 
which ordinarily would preclude immigration. But 
Australia has waived sponsorship requirements, liberal- 
ized criteria for immigration and will assume full re- 
sponsibilities for the families until they are fully settled. 

Mr. Takos has spent the last five years in refugee 
camps, where both his children were born, rather than 
leave his wife, who is partially paralyzed as a result of 
a war injury. In another family, a bone disease affecting 
one leg disqualified Antonia Grgec from emigration. 
She, her husband and two daughters preferred to stay 
together in a camp rather than break up the family. 
A glass eye has not prevented Veoko Ozonka from 
holding down a full-time construction job but it has 
barred his emigration for the last three years. For all 
these people and their fellow voyagers, the Australian 
government’s action means an unexpected new future. 

It is estimated that at least half of 23,700 refugees 
under the High Commissioner’s mandate still in Euro- 
pean camps on July 1 belong to families with some 
handicapped member disqualified, under normal criteria, 
for migration. 

Problems arising with these people, with other refu- 
gees and the progress of World Refugee Year were 
among items under discussion at the Refugee Executive 
Committee session in Geneva on October 6-9. 

To Auguste R. Lindt, United Nations High Com- 
missioner for Refugees, Robert K. Gray, United States, 
announced that his government would contribute $4 
million to World Refugee Year, which would be added 
to the $40 million annual contribution for United States 
direct assistance to refugees and refugee programs. Mr. 
Gray forecast that the revision of United States im- 
migration laws would have the effect of making possible 
the entry into the United States of some 61,000 people 
of whom 4,000 to 12,000 would be families of persons 
who had entered under earlier refugee legislation. These 
families would come mainly from Italy, Greece and the 
Far East. 


The United States also announced that in recognition 
of World Refugee Year it would contribute $100,000 
to the relief of refugees from Tibet and $80,000 for 
Chinese refugees in Hong Kong, although neither of 
these groups comes within the High Commissioner’s 
mandate. 








At Headquarters it was announced that sixty-two 
countries are now participating in World Refugee Year. 
Pakistan, Thailand, Cambodia, Panama and Liberia 
are recent additions to the list. 

Two contributions of $10,000 each were received in 
October. China’s $10,000 is to be divided half to World 
Refugee Year and half to the High Commissioner’s 
normal program for refugees. The Refugee Year contri- 
bution is to be used to alleviate the distress of the 
estimated one million Chinese in Hong Kong. 

Cuba’s contribution of $10,000 was made in response 
to the 1958 General Assembly resolution calling for 
special efforts on behalf of refugees during a World 
Refugee Year. The money is to be divided equally 
between the refugees being aided by the United Nations 
High Commissioner for Refugees and the refugees being 
aided by the United Nations Relief and Works Agency 
for Palestine Refugees. 


Atmosphere Changing 


In Geneva, Mr. Lindt reported that his camp clear- 
ance program is gaining momentum and that the 
atmosphere among refugees in camps is changing. Since 
the beginning of 1955 and up to June 30, 1959, various 
of his office programs have helped more than 62,000 
refugees, of whom nearly 33,000 had been firmly 
settled, Mr. Lindt said. Still a further $600,000 in 
voluntary contributions is needed from government and 
private sources to reach the 1959 program target of 
$4,700,000. 

Commenting on developments in migration possibili- 
ties, Mr. Lindt particularly praised the proposed admis- 
sion of tubercular refugee families to Canada and the 
admission to France of 110 postwar refugees from 
Greece and 250 difficult cases from the Far East. He 
also lauded the New Zealand scheme for receiving fifty 
handicapped refugees from Europe and the Far East 
and the admission by the United Kingdom of 210 aged 
and difficult-to-resettle refugees from Europe and the 
Far East. 

The number of Hungarian refugees in Austria has 
decreased to 2,200, Mr. Lindt said. The programs of 
the UNHCR have already helped with the reestablish- 
ment in Austria of 1,000 Hungarian refugees, and dur- 
ing the second half of 1959 and the first half of 1960 
an additional 2,000 Hungarian refugees will be re- 
established in Austria. About half the Hungarian 
refugees in camps desired to emigrate. 

At Headquarters on October 6 when the Assembly 
had concluded the general debate, President Belatinde 
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Handicapped helped 


noted that the world is well into the World Refugee 
Year, “as we have been reminded by a number of 
speakers in the general debate. The resolution voted 
last December by the General Assembly established 
three aims for the World Refugee Year: to focus in- 
terest on the refugee problem, to encourage additional 
financial contributions and to encourage additional 
opportunities for permanent refugee solutions. 

“To carry out these aims, governments were urged to 
promote in whatever ways they considered appropriate, 
but from a humanitarian point of view, the World 
Refugee Year, and our Secretary-General was requested 
to assist in this endeavor. 

“As was to be expected, our Secretary-General set 
about his task with dispatch. There are now sixty-two 
governments from the five continents which have in- 
dicated to the Secretary-General that they are par- 
ticipating or will participate positively in the World 
Refugee Year, that is, that a special effort will be made 
within the limits of their capacities to assist refugees 
as part of this worldwide endeavor. In more than forty 
of these countries, national committees have been or 
are being formed, in most cases under the patronage of 
the head of the state. 

“We have already been informed that some of our 
member states have generously increased their own 
contributions to refugee programs. 


“Responsibility Ours”’’ 


“It is, however, my duty as your President to warn 
the Assembly that the success of the World Refugee 
Year is, as yet, by no means assured. We all know that 
the World Refugee Year cannot solve all refugee prob- 
lems, but there are a number of clearly definable refugee 
situations that have been on the conscience of the world 
for too long, largely for lack of funds and adequate 
public understanding. These could and must be settled 
in the course of the World Refugee Year. There are 
other groups of refugees that could be immeasurably 
helped by more sympathetic understanding by govern- 
ments and their citizens. As matters stand now, the 
success of the World Refugee Year, however encourag- 
ing its beginning, still depends on the concrete response 
that is still to be made known by a significant proportion 
of the members of the Assembly. 

“There will be opportunity throughout the remainder 
of this session for members to consider and then make 
known the contributions they will make, financial and 
otherwise. But perhaps the most important will be the 
meeting of the General Assembly in ad hoc committee 
of the whole for the purpose of announcing pledges of 
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contributions to the two United Nations organizations 
concerned with refugees — the United Nations High 
Commissioner for Refugees and the United Nations 
Relief and Works Agency for Palestine Refugees. The 
date for this meeting has not yet been fixed, but it will 
be some time in November. I urge all members of the 
Assembly, if they have not already done so, to give the 
most careful consideration as from now to the contribu- 
tions they will make and announce at this forthcoming 
meeting. 

“In launching the World Refugee Year we, the Gen- 
eral Assembly, gave a new hope to millions of refugees 
around the world,” President Belatinde concluded. “It 
is our task to fulfill that promise. The Secretary-General 
and his staff have done their duty. Now the responsi- 
bility is ours!” 


















THE RIGHTS OF THE CHILD 





draft declaration approved 


AS AN extension of the Universal Declaration of 

Human Rights, the Third (Social, Humanitarian 
and Cultural) Committee of the Assembly, under the 
chairmanship of Mme. Georgette Ciselet (Belgium), 
approved on October 19 a draft Declaration of the 
Rights of the Child. The vote was seventy in favor, 
none against, with Cambodia and the Union of South 
Africa abstaining. 

The draft, which embraces ten Principles, all designed 
to protect the child, is an expression of the essential 
rights to which children should be entitled, irrespective 
of race, color, religion, language or any other consider- 
ation. The majority of the Committee felt that, in order 
to make the Declaration acceptable to all governments, 
measures of implementation should be omitted; that 
such measures should be left to the legislative bodies of 
individual governments. 

Several members, however, stressed the moral force 
of the draft Declaration, both during the debate and 
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subsequent to approval, when explaining their individual 
votes. 

During the debate Charles W. Anderson, Jr., alternate 
United States delegate in the Third Committee, pointed 
out that the question of the draft Declaration of the 
Rights of the Child had already been considered in the 
United Nations for many years—by the Social Com- 
mission, the Economic and Social Council and the 
Commission on Human Rights. 

“There has finally emerged a draft declaration,” he 
said, “which the twenty-eighth session of the Economic 
and Social Council has transmitted for our considera- 
tion. The drafting of this Declaration has taken a good 
deal of time and has . . . already involved the efforts of 
twenty-eight nations.” 

“The Geneva Declaration of the Rights of the Child, 
adopted by the League of Nations in 1924,” he added, 
“was the first collective expression by the world com- 
munity of its concern for children. It was to bring this 
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Declaration up to date that the Social Commission of 
the United Nations undertook its re-examination in 
ae 


“Eleven years ago the General Assembly adopted the 
Universal Declaration on Human Rights,” he recalled. 
“That Declaration took a long time in drafting and was 
not adopted without a good deal of debate. At that 
time there were those, Madame Chairman, who depre- 
cated the value of the Declaration on the basis that 
since it was no more than a declaration, and therefore 
had no legally binding force on member states, it would 
be of no practical use. The short history of the Uni- 
versal Declaration of Human Rights has proven these 
views to be mistaken. The Universal Declaration of 
Human Rights, although, of course, not binding in law 
on states members, has had an influence exceeding 
perhaps even the highest expectations of those who 
were its most ardent advocates. The Declaration has 
served both as an example and as a goal. But, more 
than that, it has also been incorporated in the constitu- 
tions of several countries represented in this Chamber 
[the United Nations]. It has served as a model for 
national legislation. It has even been cited in court 
decisions. In sum, the Universal Declaration of Human 
Rights has been a very powerful influence in advancing 
human rights in many countries.” 


Model for National Legislation 


There could be no question as to the contribution 
such a declaration as the draft Declaration of the Rights 
of the Child can make, he added. First, in adopting it, 
the United Nations could reaffirm the fundamental con- 
viction that mankind owes the child the best it can give. 
Second, having seen the moral impact on the world 
which the Universal Declaration of Human Rights has 
had, it can reasonably be hoped that the draft Declara- 
tion can reinforce some of the principles contained in 
the Universal Declaration of Human Rights. And 
finally, he said, in time to come, like the Universal 
Declaration, the draft Declaration of the Rights of the 
Child will serve as a model for national legislation and 
as a guide for action to be taken on a national and local 
level with respect to the well-being of children. 

In the preamble, the draft Declaration says in part 
that the General Assembly proclaims this Declaration 
of the Rights of the Child to the end that any child may 
have a happy childhood and enjoy for his own good 
“and for the good of society” the rights and freedoms 
set forth, and it calls upon parents, men and women as 
individuals, upon voluntary organizations, local au- 
thorities and national governments to recognize and to 
strive for these rights by legislative and other measures 
progressively taken in accordance with the principle 
set out. 

Principle 1 declares that “all children, without any 
exception whatsoever” shall be entitled to the rights 
enumerated. Principle 2 says the child shall enjoy 
special protection and shall be given opportunities and 
facilities, “by law and other means,” to enable him to 
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develop physically, mentally, morally, spiritually and 
socially in a healthy and normal manner and in condi- 
tions of freedom and dignity. Principle 3 states that the 
child shall be entitled to a name and a nationality. 
Principle 4 gives the child the right to enjoy the 
benefits of social security; Principle 5 accords the right 
to the physically, mentally or socially handicapped to 
receive special treatment of education and care; Prin- 
ciple 6 accords the right of full and harmonious de- 
velopment of his personality and his needs of love and 
understanding. Principle 7 speaks of the right to receive 
free and compulsory education at least in the elementary 
stage, “to develop his abilities, his individual judgment 
and his sense of moral and social responsibility and to 
become a useful member of society.” Principle 8 says 
the child shall in all circumstances be among the first to 
receive protection and relief; Principle 9 that the child 
shall be protected against all forms of neglect, and 
Principle 10 says he should be protected against prac- 
tices that might foster racial, religious and any other 
form of discrimination . . . that his energy and talents 
“should be devoted to the service of his fellow man.” 


Duties as well as Rights 


A point made in the course of the debate by Princess 
Pingpeang Yukanthor (Cambodia) was that it would 
be a mistake to teach children their rights without 
stressing that they also had duties, for they might feel 
that they were entitled to do anything they wished, and 
thus become delinquents. 

Subsequent to approval of the draft, several repre- 
sentatives explained their voting. C.J.A. Barratt 
(Union of South Africa) said he had abstained from 
voting on the draft Declaration as a whole because he 
had found it necessary to abstain on certain of the 
Principles. Moreover, at the beginning of the general 
debate he had had doubts and reservations regarding 
the form of the Declaration and they had not been 
entirely removed in the redrafting. 

Princess Pingpeang also abstained from voting on the 
draft Declaration as a whole since she had abstained on 
part of the Preamble and on certain points in the 
Principles. She had, moreover, wished to leave Cam- 
bodia free to adapt the Declaration to the customs and 
conditions prevailing in her country. 

Mrs. Z. V. Mironova (USSR) said that her delega- 
tion was gratified that the draft Declaration had been 
adopted. Although she was not fully satisfied with the 
final text, she had nevertheless voted for it in the belief 
that it was useful and that governments and local au- 
thorities would give it efect. She felt that the Declara- 
tion should spell out measures of implementation, such 
as free medical aid and free education. She hoped that 
in the future the United Nations would find ways and 
means of implementing the rights of the child that had 
been laid down in the Declaration. 


The draft Declaration must be acted upon by a 
plenary session of the Assembly. 




















QO” October 12 the General Assembly approved 

without objection an additional item for its 
agenda. Submitted by the Secretary-General and allo- 
cated to the Fifth (Administrative and Budgetary) 
Committee the item was entitled “The United Nations 
Library: gift of the Ford Foundation.” Ten years of 
planning had culminated in a $6,200,000 Ford Founda- 
tion grant to house a 400,000 volume library in “a 
building of the highest quality, aesthetically designed, 
furnished and equipped in conformity with the most 
modern library standards.” 

In announcing the gift in September, Secretary-Gen- 
eral Dag Hammarskjold had said he was sure that 
members of the United Nations would “reflect the same 
satisfaction that I feel with regard to the generosity of 
the action by the Ford Foundation” for, as he also 
remarked, the present home of the library on the con- 
course to the right of the main entrance of the United 
Nations has always been regarded as inadequate. That 
building, architecturally out of harmony with the other 
United Nations buildings and designed as an office 
building, lacked the possibility of effective alteration 
for library use; two of the three basements were scarcely 
usable because of the high temperatures and humidity; 
collections and services were split up in many small 
rooms designed as offices; floors were not sturdy enough 
to sustain heavy stacks, and there was no further 
opportunity for the expansion needed in a library that 
had dealt with 68,000 more reference queries and 
loans in 1958 than the 127,000 total in 1955. 

Recognizing the inadequacy of the present building, 
the Secretariat began, almost as soon as the Library 
was housed, to call in library consultants, draw up 
plans, and search for funds. The first consultations with 
the Ford Foundation began in 1952, but at that time 
two obstacles stood in the way of securing a grant. 
Foundation officials thought that United Nations mem- 
bers should assume financial responsibility for the con- 
struction of the Library building, and they also pointed 
out that normally the Foundation did not invest funds 
in building construction. 

However, despite these objections, the Foundation 
continued to take an interest in the Library project and 
the Secretariat prepared several brochures, including 
prospective designs by the principal architects for 
United Nations buildings, Harrison and Abromovitz. 
As the usefulness of the Library grew, providing a 
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sound factual basis for the resolving of issues before 
the United Nations and for the numerous world-wide 


programs of the Organization, so also was there a cor- 
responding increase in its use by serious scholars and 
writers from the academic world, non-governmental 
organizations and the world of journalism, business and 
industry. Taking note of this expansion, the Foundation 
took positive action in the earnest talks which took 
place with Secretariat officials from 1957 until June of 
this year when agreement for the unconditional grant was 
reached. As the Secretary-General reported, the concepts 
of the Foundation and the Secretariat in the quality of 
the building and the scope of the Library were 
identical. 

This identical viewpoint, subject to General Assembly 
approval, calls for the razing of the present building and 
the doubling of the present number of volumes to 
400,000, to be housed in a modular construction of six 
stories and a penthouse. Three stories would be above 
ground and three below, in a 90-foot by 220-foot build- 
ing with its main entrance on the United Nations Plaza. 


Memorial Character 


The first, or ground, floor of the new Library would 
be connected to the Secretariat Building by way of a 
glassed-in gallery that would also serve as an exhibit hall. 
On this floor would be the main reading room, including 
the reference services, a collection of as many as 10,000 
reference books and reading areas for about 100 people. 
Also housed on this floor would be the public cata- 
logues, designed to accommodate the 2,000,000 cards 
required for 400,000 volumes, the loan desk, and the 
Acquisition and Catalogue Sections providing con- 
venient access to both the public catalogues and the 
reference collection. 

The second floor would house the bulk of the United 
Nations and specialized agency documents collection 
which at present numbers about 30,000 volumes and 
which grows at the rate of about 100,000 documents a 
year. There would also be the index catalogue to this 
collection, and the bulk of the Woodrow Wilson 
Memorial Library of League of Nations documents and 
related materials. 

This Memorial Library, established in 1950 as part 
of the United Nations Library through a gift of the 
Woodrow Wilson Foundation, is one of the world’s 
most complete and valuable sources of information 
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about the League of Nations and international affairs 
during the years of the League’s existence. Part of the 
collection would also be housed on the third floor, but 
the reading room for 90 readers using the collection 
would be housed alongside the bulk of the volumes on 
the second floor. On that floor there would also be a 
small microfilm storage and reading room, ten study 
rooms and a number of smaller enclosures for the use 
of scholars doing extended research. 

The third floor, besides carrying the balance of the 
United Nations and League of Nations documents col- 
lection, the Index Section and the executive offices, 
would form the galleried upper portion of the Woodrow 
Wilson collection in a style appropriate to its memorial 
character. The penthouse, accessible by stairs only, 
would house mechanical equipment and provide space 
for an attractive lounge. 

By means of an entrance on First Avenue the Sec- 
retariat staff could enter the Library at the concourse, 
or first basement level. An underground corridor would 
connect the basement with the north-east part of the 
Secretariat Building. On this floor, the bulk of the 
reference collection would be housed together with the 
periodical reading room for 75 readers, the maps col- 
lection and reading room for 20 readers, a staff work 
room, a microfilm storage and reading room and a 
small listening room for the use of language training 
records. 


International Centre 


The entrance to a two-storied stadium-type audi- 
torium would also be on this level, its stage or platform 
being on the second basement level. The auditorium 
would accommodate about 200 people for lectures, 
seminars, panel discussions, briefings and film showings. 
At present there is no such accommodation in the 
Library or any other United Nations building and the 
addition of an auditorium would therefore be a further 
step towards making the Library the international centre 
it is intended to be. 

The second basement would be given chiefly to 
stacks housing the main book collection, while the 
third basement would house the balance of the main 
collection, in free-standing stacks, and mechanical 
equipment. 

The whole concept of the utilization of the available 
space is one which would allow the maximum concen- 
tration of related services on single floors and give easy 
vertical communication between related collections and 
services and it is believed that the proposed building 
would be a model of compact arrangement while being 
sufficiently commodious and flexible for expansion. 


During the period between evacuation of the present 
building and completion of the new one, the Library 
and staff would move into the Secretariat Building, 
where the lobby would be used for the reference and 
periodical services. A careful selection of the most used 
materials would be made for current use while less used 
materials would be stored in basement areas and else- 
where. In the meantime the Secretariat and four dis- 
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tinguished librarians seconded from the Ford Founda- 
tion would continue the evaluation of the new library 
project. 

The four librarians—Mr. Douglas W. Bryant, Asso- 
ciate Director, Harvard University Library; Mr. Verner 
W. Clapp, President, Council on Library Resources, 
Washington, D.C.; Dr. Frank B. Rogers, Director, 
National Library of Medicine, Washington; and Mr. 
Frederick Wagman, Librarian, University of Michigan, 
Ann Arbor, Michigan—were called in by the Founda- 
tion to study the continuing trends in the effective 
development of the library as a central tool of the 
United Nations. 

The views of the Foundation and the Secretariat, as 
the Secretary-General pointed out, were identical on 
this point, and in planning for development the aim was 
to maintain the unique and highly specialized character 
of this international library. Expansion of the legal, 
political, economic, and social books, documents, and 
periodicals will be accomplished in a manner aimed at 
perserving the comprehensive, multinational, multi- 
lingual character of the Library. 

The worldwide system of depository libraries which 
make available the documents of the United Nations 
and specialized agencies would benefit by the proposed 
plan to expand the indexing program. Tentative plans 
call for an increase in the Library staff of between 25 
to 30 per cent, and the present indexing and related 
bibliographical work would be about doubled. 

The highly technical indexing performed by the 
Library are unusual Library responsibilities. There is 
the preparation and publishing of a monthly check list 
and subject index of all the United Nations and special- 
ized agency documents produced or received at Head- 
quarters. This United Nations Documents Index is the 
key to the extensive resources to be found in these 
documents. 

There is also the Treaty Series, indexes to the pro- 
ceedings of each session of the Assembly and other 
major organs, and a variety of ad hoc indexes and 
bibliographies essential to the work of the Secretariat 
and delegations and most useful to the whole political 
and scholarly world. 


The development, organization and use of the collec- 
tions, at present handled by the most cosmopolitan 
library staff in the world, drawn from 26 member 
countries and competent in 35 languages, is expected 
to be even more extensive when the new plans are in 
operation and the new building is constructed. 

In the period before completion the Secretariat and 
the librarians from the Ford Foundation will be work- 
ing together to fulfill the basic requirements of this 
United Nations Library. While enabling delegates and 
officials to obtain most speedily, conveniently and eco- 
nomically the library materials needed to complete their 
duties, the planned expansion will further ensure a 
fulfillment of the 1949 policy directive that “No one 
needing to use full sets of documents and publications 
of the League of Nations, the United Nations or special- 
ized agencies will be denied access to the Library.” 














k. John H. Davis, Director of the 

United Nations Relief and Works 
Agency for Palestine Refugees, re- 
ported to the General Assembly that 
the assistance program of providing 
food, shelter and medical care for 
more than a million refugees, as well 
as education for refugee children and 
young people, had reduced human 
suffering and the effects of disaster. 
He asked for its continuation. 

The ten-year-old program is sche- 
duled to end next June unless the 
General Assembly votes to extend it, 
as Secretary-General Hammarskjold 
has recommended. 

Che refugees, who were forced from 
their homes by the 1948 Palestine war, 
have been living in camps in the Arab 
states bordering Israel. Those coun- 
tries refuse to regard them as settlers 
and insist that they go back to their 
homes, now in Israel; Israel, on the 
other hand, does not want them, ob- 
jecting that it would be politically and 
economically impossible to absorb a 
million Arabs. 


The report brought out that the 
refugees and the Arab host countries 
continue to balk at any large-scale 
land development projects that would 
mean jobs but might end hope of 
eventual repatriation. 

Beset by this political impasse and 
shortage of funds, UNRWaA has had to 
stretch its limited resources of about 
$36 million a year, voluntarily con- 
tributed by governments, to meet 
basic needs for food. This means, Dr. 
Davis reported, that only $33 a year 
could be spent on each refugee, a 
sum “barely sufficient to meet his 
basic physical needs.” 

In his report to the Assembly, Dr. 
Davis points out that every aspect of 
life and human endeavor in the Near 
East is conditioned and complicated 
by the Palestine refugee problem. He 
states that any solution must take into 
account the psychological, political 
and economic aspects. Until a solution 
is found, he adds, UNRWA’s main role 
will remain that of giving emergency 
relief unless major changes in condi- 
tions give the refugees permanent 
homes, jobs and “a sense that a wrong 
has been set right.” 


One of the strongest arguments for 
extending the Agency’s mandate, ac- 
cording to the Director, is to provide 
time for such changes. 


Eleven Years of Tragedy 


The relief given the refugees, indis- 
pensable though it has been, cannot 
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be regarded as more than a palliative, 
Dr. Davis points out. Their lot is still 
one of hardship and disappointment. 
Iheir level of living is meagre; they 
have virtually no opportunity for selt- 
advancement; and their enforced idle- 
ness has affected their outlook and 
morale. 

After eleven years of tragedy, the 
chief promise held out to them—a 
choice between a return to their 
former homes or compensation—is 
still unfulfilled. From the refugees’ 
point of view, implementing _ this 
promise continues to be the most ac- 
ceptable long-range solution, according 
to the Director. 

Of all the refugees, Dr. Davis says 
in his report, the young people are 
in the most distressing situation. 
Shortage of funds, which has hamp- 
ered all the Agency’s work, has limited 
vocational training programs and proj- 
ects for self-employment. As a result, 
each year some 30,000 young people 
reach maturity with little hope of 
earning a living or establishing homes 
in the normal way. That is more tragic 
in terms of human waste than the 
need for improved food, shelter and 
clothing. 

Recalling that UNRWA has always 
been dependent on voluntary contribu- 
tions of governments, the Director 
reports that the response to the appeal 
which the General Assembly made to 
governments last year for increased 
contributions has not enabled the 
Agency to do more than continue as- 
sistance on the same scale as before. 

The Assembly, Dr. Davis recalled, 
assigned UNRWA the temporary task of 
providing subsistence, medical care, 
shelter and education to the refugees 
and the continuing long-term task of 
assisting them to become self-support- 
ing. 

During the past year, the Director 
reports, the Agency’s activities have 
been limited almost entirely to the 
“temporary” task of providing relief. 
The main reason for this, he pointed 
out, is the obvious fact that, before all 
else, the refugees must be fed and 
sheltered. Then, too, the “long-term” 
task of assisting them to become self- 
supporting requires conditions which 
have not prevailed — the most im- 
portant of which is a political climate, 
both among the refugees and in the 
host countries, making it possible to 
implement projects that would sup- 
port substantial numbers of refugees. 

Another factor to which Dr. Davis 
draws attention is the steady annual 









































increase in the number of refugees 
registered with the Agency, due al- 
most entirely to the natural growth of 
the refugee population. Since 1953, 
the number has increased by about 
170,000. 

The disturbances in Lebanon, which 
began in May 1958 and continued un- 
til the end of October, greatly com- 
plicated the Agency’s relief operations. 
These conditions not only tested the 
resourcefulness and determination of 
the Agency’s staff, but exposed many 
of them to personal danger. 

The Agency, however, succeeded in 
delivering basic food rations to all 
refugees in Lebanon. Essential medical 
services were maintained, but other, 
less essential services suffered some 
interruption. The political settlement 
in October did not put an end to ab- 
normal conditions and the Agency had 
to contend with an aftermath of un- 
rest among the refugees. It was not 
possible to resume normal operations 
in Lebanon until March 1959. 

The Lebanon crisis directly affected 
deliveries of supplies to other areas, 
as the normal line through Beirut was 
closed; nevertheless, the Agency 
moved some 160,000 tons of supplies 
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during the year and distributed rations 
regularly in all countries. 

Dr. Davis pays tribute to the heavy 
burden—“heavier than generally real- 
ized”—of the host governments in pro- 
viding land, water and police protec- 
tion for camps and in contributing to- 
ward the education of the young peo- 
ple. They have also, the Director 
points out, carried the no less real and 
costly burden of the complex political 
and social problems stemming from 
the presence of the refugees within 
their boundaries. 

The increase in the refugee popula- 
tion in the year under view amounted 
to 34,280, Dr. Davis reports. The 
total number receiving relief rose from 
963,958 on June 30, 1958 to 990,181 
on June 30, 1959. Taking into account 
97,447 others registered but receiving 
partial services or none because of 
their income, the total number regis- 
tered amounted on June 30, 1959 to 
1,097,628, 60 per cent of whom are in 
territory which was formerly part of 
Palestine. 

The report refers to the Agency’s 
concern at the number of ineligible 
persons swelling the ration lists, par- 
ticularly in Jordan. The chief victims 
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of this abuse, the report points out, 
are the 105,388 children born since 
1951, who are deprived of rations, 
though they receive other Agency 
services. The Agency wants to trans- 
fer the rations of ineligible recipients 
to these children, but that is impossi- 
ble without the cooperation of the 
governments and the refugees them- 
selves. 


Food and Shelter 


The basic Agency ration has re- 
mained virtually the same since 1951, 
according to Dr. Davis’s report. It is 
generally agreed, he writes, that it is 
inadequate as a diet, adding that many 
refugees manage to supplement their 
rations to some extent. The Agency’s 
supplementary feeding program, de- 
signed to protect the most vulnerable, 
has helped to keep the refugees’ nutri- 
tion satisfactory. 

The ration provided is about 1,500 
calories per day per person in summer 
and 1,600 in winter—flour, pulses, 
sugar, rice and/or burghol, dates, oils 
and fats. It is issued each month to 
about 844,000 refugees, with 16,350 
receiving half rations. Supplementary 
feeding includes whole and skimmed 
milk for children one to fifteen years 
old, to pregnant and nursing mothers 
and, on doctor’s orders, to others. 
Vitamin capsules are given every other 
day to all children in Agency elemen- 
tary schools during the eight-month 
school year and daily to all children 
up to six years of age attending sup- 
plementary feeding centers. On the av- 
erage, more than a million capsules 
are issued every month. About 45,000 
children and adults are given a hot 
midday meal six days a week, on doc- 
tor’s orders. 

A monthly dry ration providing 500 
calories a day is issued to women from 
the beginning of the fifth month of 
pregnancy to the end of the twelfth 
month after delivery. About 28,000 
mothers receive this ration. A double 
basic ration is issued monthly to about 
1,500 non-hospitalized tuberculosis 
patients. 

The Agency has maintained 58 
camps in the four host countries, ac- 
commodating over 400,000 refugees. 
In 1950, 29.3 per cent of the refugees 
receiving relief lived in camps. In June 
1959 the proportion was 40 per cent 
and was still rising. 

Demand for accommodation is still 
greater than the facilities available, 
and many squatters have settled near 
the camps. During the past twelve 
months new family shelters have been 
put up and 9,000 more are to be pro- 
vided by the end of 1959. Some new 
camp construction is planned for the 
coming year. 

A feature of changing conditions in 
the camps during the past ten years is 





the virtual disappearance of tents, once 
the typical shelter. Almost all tents 
have been replaced by huts, although 
many refugees strongly objected to 
using anything that might be a “per- 
manent” shelter. By the end of 1959, 
all tents will be gone. 


Health and Welfare 


In describing the Agency’ health 
program, Dr. Davis stresses that over 
the past ten years there has been no 
major epidemic among the Palestine . 
refugees and that, generally speaking, 
their health has been satisfactory. 

But the years of inactivity have 
taken their toll of their morale, Dr. 
Davis reports. To bolster morale and 
combat apathy, in recent years the 
Agency has started a program aimed 
at helping refugees in camp to occupy 
themselves usefully if not profitably, 
an especially important thing in areas 
where poor economic conditions leave 
them virtually no opportunity for em- 
ployment. Help is also given to certain 
handicapped persons, such as deaf and 
dumb children, whose situation would 
otherwise be particularly distressing. 

The program has been continued 
throughout the year within the limits 
of the funds available, but the problem 
of indefinite idleness is still there, 
“with all the tragic implications which 
it holds for the future in terms of un- 
developed and unused latent talents.” 

From the beginning, the Agency has 
concentrated on assisting former in- 
habitants of Palestine who have lost 
their homes and means of livelihood 
and are in need. This excludes many 
who have suffered greatly from the 
events of 1948, particularly the in- 
habitants of border villages on the 
Jordan side of the armistice demarca- 
tion line, who have lost their cultivable 
lands, their main means of livelihood. 
A second group in a similar situation 
is the non-refugee populaton of the 
artificially created Gaza Strip. 

This year, pressing appeals have 
been made in favor of extending 
Agency aid, particularly rations, not 
only to the groups mentioned, but to 
a number of refugees who until the 
present have been able to fend for 
themselves but are now in need. Un- 
der the Agency’s policy of not ad- 
mitting to its ration rolls persons who 
have not previously been registered or 
who have been self-supporting for 
some years, they are not eligible for 
aid. 

The Agency’s mandate would have 
to be revised if its services are to be 
extended to persons so far regarded 
as ineligible, Dr. Davis points out. 
Drawing the Assembly’s attention to 
“the humanitarian problem posed to 
the conscience of the world by the 
continued distress of these large num- 
bers of people, of whom the most 
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needy are the Azazma Bedouin,” Dr. 
Davis states that nearly 7,000 of the 
Bedouin in Jordan who were expelled 
from Israel in 1950 are reported to be 
living close to starvation; 165,000 of 
the frontier villagers in Jordan are ap- 
proximately in the same state of need 
as in 1955 despite help from private 
organizations and other sources, while 
the rations given to 60,000 of the poor 
among the local inhabitants of Gaza 
by the Government of the United 
Arab Republic and CARE, a private 
organization, fall short of Agency ref- 
ugee rations. The assistance given, the 
report concludes, is seriously inade- 
quate. 

Claimants total 317,000, excluding 
the children in Jordan who are eligible 
for aid. The annual cost of issuing 
rations to 317,000 persons would be 
about $5 million and UNRWA does not 
have in sight additional relief funds 
on that scale, the Director states. Nor 
would changes in the relief rolls assist 
these groups, Dr. Davis adds, for the 
first claimants on such funds would 
be the children not now receiving ra- 
tions who are the offspring of regis- 
tered refugees. 

Conditions have not made possible 
projects to support substantial numbers 
of refugees; consequently, the ap- 
proach is currently directed at assist- 
ing a relatively small number of select- 
ed refugees to support themselves, 
Dr. Davis reports. 

In the longer run, the Agency’s edu- 
cational and vocational training pro- 
grams are the most important basic 
contribution toward preparing the ref- 
ugees for their economic future, the 
Director states. High priority, there- 
fore, was given educational services. 
The Agency provides elementary edu- 
cation for all refugee children; sec- 
ondary education for a gradually rising 
proportion; university education for a 
small number of gifted students; and 
as much technical education as can be 
financed. 

In June 1950 there were 33,631 
pupils in UNRWA elementary schools; 
by May 1959, the number had in- 
creased to 101,462, excluding 40,906 
in UNRWaA-assisted government and 
private schools. The number of UNRWA 
schools increased from 64 in June 
1950 to 380 in May 1959. 

“Vocational training of various 
kinds still offers the refugee youth the 
best assurance of future employment,” 
Dr. Davis declares in his report, adding 
that, while the Agency’s three voca- 
tional training centers are important 
steps forward, they can handle only 
a fraction of the applicants. 

Expanding vocational training in 
Lebanon and the Syrian region of the 
United Arab Republic, introducing ap- 
propriate vocational training for girls 
and developing specialized agricultural 





training suitable to the various types 
of farm areas are projects awaiting 
implementation, he continues, observ- 
ing that the ultimate deciding factor 
will of course be the availability of 
funds. 

Apart from finance, the main ob- 
stacle to further development of the 
educational system is still the large 
number of unqualified teachers, with 
overcrowded classrooms a second im- 
pediment. The average number of 
pupils per room is 50, but in many 
small rented classrooms this high av- 
erage is often increased to over 65 
and, in isolated cases, even to more 
than 70, according to the report. 


Relations with Host 
Governments 


Dr. Davis reports that, while work- 
ing relations between the host govern- 
ments and UNRWA were good last year 
and, in many ways, better than in pre- 
vious years, there are still problems, 
the most fundamental of which is “the 
refusal of the government of the 
United Arab Republic in the Egyptian 
Region and Gaza to recognize the 
Agency as a subsidiary organ of the 
United Nations.” 

Other problems include interference 
with personnel operations; restrictions 
in the movement of supplies and fail- 
ure to give immunity from legal proc- 
ess or exemption from taxes. The 
report mentions that the total sum 
owing tO UNRWA on all claims out- 
standing, including tax, is well over 
$100 million. 


Finances 


The Agency’s operating budget for 
1959 is $38.9 million. In July 1959, 
the Agency could foresee the avail- 
ability of only about $25 million. The 
Director expresses the hope that coun- 
tries which have not yet pledged con- 
tributions for the last half of 1959 will 
do so soon. Even if that is done, total 
funds available for 1959 will amount 
to $37.3 million—$1.6 million under 
the budget. 

Having no assurance of adequate 
funds for 1959, UNRWA has had to 
postpone certain parts of its program. 
The report states that while the Agen- 
cy carried out its basic functions in 
1958 and 1959, it did so on a most 
uncertain financial basis, with all the 
attendant risks and inefficiencies. 

For 1960, the report points out, the 
Agency is faced with certain pro- 
cedural difficulties because its mandate 
does not run beyond June 30, 1960. 
The Director estimates a budget opera- 
tion of $38.7 million for 1960 for the 
continuation of essential relief and ed- 
ucation services at existing stardards, 
further expansion of education and 
vocational training facilities, continu- 
ation of individual grants programs in 








Jordan and some necessary improve- 
ments in the camps. 

Dr. Davis expresses the strong hope 
that the General Assembly and con- 
tributing countries will evolve a meth- 
od of financing the Agency in 1960 
which will ensure its receipt of the 
income it needs at the appropriate 
time, so that approved programs can 
be planned and executed efficiently. 

As a result of the World Refugee 
Year, the Director anticipates better 
understanding everywhere of the com- 
plexities of the Palestine refugee prob- 
lem as well as additional financial sup- 
port for UNRWA. 

Unrwa, which entered its tenth 
year of operations in the course of the 
year under review, was established in 
December 1949 and began operations 
in May 1950. Its present mandate ex- 
pires on June 30, 1960. Its Director, 
Dr. John H. Davis, was appointed on 
January 27, 1959. He is assisted by 
an Advisory Commission consisting of 
representatives of Belgium, France, 
Jordan, Lebanon, Turkey, the United 
Arab Republic, the United Kingdom 
and the United States 

The Director’s report covers the 
period July 1, 1958 to June 30, 1959. 
Separate annexes to the report cover 
the subjects of refugee statistics, health 
services, social welfare, self-support 
programs, education and training, fi- 
nancial operations and the budget for 
the 1960 fiscal period. 

At the thirteenth session of the 
General Assembly, the Secretary-Gen- 
eral was invited to make proposals for 
the continuation of United Nations 
assistance to Palestine refugees. In a 
document submitted to the General 
Assembly on June 15, 1959, he rec- 
ommended “the continuation of 
UNRWA pending, as expressed by the 
General Assembly, the ‘re-integration 
of the refugees into the economic life 
of the Near East, either by repatria- 
tion or resettlement . . .’ At present, 
this is envisaged in the other relevant 
General Assembly resolution as re- 
sulting from the choice of the refugees 
themselves.” 

The Secretary-General also recom- 
mended certain improvements in the 
technical operation of UNRWa includ- 
ing a rectification of the ration rolls, 
the assumption of primary administra- 
tive responsibility for education by the 
host governments, adequate funds for 
programs designed to help individuals 
become self-supporting, and a review 
of agreements with host governments 
so as to accord UNRWA an appropriate 
Status. 

The Secretary-General’s recommen- 
dations, together with the annual re- 
port of the Director of UNRWA, are on 
the agenda of the Special Political 
Committee. 
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CAMEROONS 


(Continued from page 12) 


so soon after the elections in the 
Southern Cameroons. It should be 
postponed until the present tension 
abated. He reiterated that there was 
no fundamental reason for union with 
the French Cameroons; the only thing 
which the two territories had in com- 
mon was that they had constituted 
a German colony for 28 years; but 
the link with Nigeria had existed for 
40 years and left a much deeper mark. 

[The elections referred to were for 
the 26 seats in the House of Assembly. 
They resulted in the KNDP party win- 
ning 14 seats; the KNC/KPP alliance 
won the remaining seats.] 


Result of Bargains 


Ndeh Ntumazah, speaking for the 
political party One Kamerun, told the 
Committee that unlike other African 
territories the Cameroons had not had 
the good fortune to belong to one 
colonial power alone. It had been the 
object of the designs of several coun- 
tries; its fate had been decided by the 
bargains struck between them. Their 
plans were that the Eastern Came- 
roons, administered by France. should 
cease being a trust territory and should 
be bound, culturally and economically, 
to France. Meanwhile, the Southern 
Cameroons administered by the United 
Kingdom, should fall to Nigeria or 
become the permanent property of the 
United Kingdom, the Northern Came- 
roons simply being annexed by Ni- 
geria. The Cameroons would then be 
torn asunder. 

If the United Nations accepted such 
a plan it would, he declared, abandon 
the “very principle of trusteeship and 
sanction a return to colonialism.” The 
central idea of the Trusteeship System, 
as of the Mandate System, was that 
the international organization was dis- 
charging “a sacred mission” and that 
the territories for whose administra- 
tion it was responsible must finally re- 
vert to their legitimate owners; hence, 
the absolute obligation to preserve 
their territorial integrity. 

Mr. Ntumazah contended that the 
Cameroons had to recover the in- 
dependence it had experienced be- 
tween 1914-16. That was the only 
solution in keeping with the Charter 
and the one favored by every person 
in the territory. 

He pointed out that the Southern 
Cameroons could not itself form a 
viable economic unit. Therefore, it 
should be able to choose between 
independence within the framework of 
the Cameroons Republic (the French 
Cameroons) and self-government with- 
in the Federation of Nigeria. This 
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should happen before Nigeria and the 
French Cameroons attained independ- 
ence at it would be much more diffi- 
cult for the Southern Cameroons to 
negotiate advantageously with its two 
neighbors after their independence. 

During the Committee’s long debate 
members recognized that a difficult 
situation had arisen as a result of the 
absence of agreement between the 
Cameroonian political leaders on the 
plebiscite and the questions to be 
asked of the people. In the circum- 
stances it was generally agreed that a 
postponement was necessary. 

General agreement was also forth- 
coming that the time had arrived for 
the termination of trusteeship in the 
territory, and that the people, by all 
reasonable standards, were ready for 
immediate self-government. On the 
other hand several representatives 
pointed out that to ascertain the 
wishes of the people as to their future 
status before all the issues had been 
clearly defined by the main political 
parties would be premature. 

Eduardo Espinosa Y. Prieto, of 
Mexico, observed that both Nigeria 
and the French Cameroons—each on 
the threshold of independence—had 
already proclaimed interest in accept- 
ing the British Southern Cameroons. 
Each of these possibilities was, he 
thought, a legitimate option which 
should be put to the people of the 
Southern Cameroons. Neither of the 
two states he had mentioned were yet 
in existence, hence it would be reason- 
able to allow for a not-too-long wait- 
ing period before asking the people to 
make their choice. 

Mr. Espinosa noted that the people 
of the Southern Cameroons were well 
acquainted with Nigeria with which 
they had been linked for forty years. 
But they knew little about the French 
Cameroons. Since the Cameroons 
under French administration was to be 
independent on January 1 next the 
period between then and the fifteenth 
Assembly session should in Mr. Espi- 
nosa’s view be sufficient to enable the 
Southern Cameroons to watch develop- 
ments there, and to hold discussions 
with the new state on how the reunifi- 
cation of the Cameroons might be 
carried out. 

The Mexican representative also 
pointed out that Nigeria had offered 
to grant the territory the status of 
a separate region within the Nigerian 
Federation. That was a remarkable 
offer, since it was a much smaller 
territory than any of the regions of 
Nigeria. 

Max Dorsinville, of Haiti, thought 
it would be desirable for the plebiscite 
to be postponed to a date not much 
later than the attainment of independ- 
ence by the Federation of Nigeria. 
That would give the people of the 


Southern Cameroons a chance of 
forming an opinion upon the character 
of the government of the former 
French Cameroons. 

As chairman of the 1955 visiting 
mission to the two Cameroons, Mr. 
Dorsinville considered that even if the 
Northern Cameroons decided to join 
the Federation of Nigeria, its status as 
a trust area would not automatically 
change. It would be quite feasible for 
the General Assembly, while confirm- 
ing the results of the plebiscite in . 
which the people of the Northern 
Cameroons opted for integration with 
Nigeria, to reserve its decision on the 
Trusteeship Agreement until the 
Southern Cameroons had made its 
wishes known. Thus, the decision on 
the termination of the Trusteeship 
Agreement could apply to the terri- 
tory as a whole which would be a way 
of avoiding serious legal difficulties. 


Question of Viability 


Several speakers touched on the 
question of the viability of the South- 
ern Cameroons as a separate entity. 
In this regard the United Kingdom 
representative informed the Committee 
that while it would be possible to ad- 
minister the region as a separate en- 
tity to do so would present formidable 
problems. The Southern Cameroons 
had a potential for considerable agri- 
cultural development but realization 
of that potential called for capital 
which was not available in the ter- 
ritory itself. 

Sir Andrew Cohen also pointed out 
that if it became independent the 
Southern Cameroons would have to 
face serious financial difficulties, es- 
specially at the outset. Such a con- 
sideration had to be taken into ac- 
count in considering a permanent so- 
lution. 

V. K. Krishna Menon, of India, 
emphatically opposed any doctrine 
which impeded the termination of 
trusteeship or any other form of for- 
eign authority over any territory. His 
delegation suggested that to meet the 
special circumstances of the Southern 
Cameroons the termination of trus- 
teeship should become automatic when 
Nigeria attained independence. 

Throughout the discussion the In- 
dian representative stressed that the 
parties to any settlement were, on the 
one hand the administering authority 
and, on the other hand, the United 
Nations. He pointed out that if the 
responsibilities of the administering 
authority were terminated in respect 
of the Northern Cameroons only, such 
termination would be contrary to the 
administering authority’s commit- 
ments toward the United Nations. Re- 
sponsibility for the administration of 
the Northern Cameroons would rest 
with the United Kingdom until trus- 
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teeship had been terminated in ac- 
cordance with the proper procedure. 

Mr. Menon said that any procedure 
adopted to change the boundaries of 
the trust territory would be unaccept- 
able. Until the results of the plebiscite 
in both the Northern and the South- 
ern Cameroons were known they both 
remained under trusteeship. Once 
Nigeria had become independent any 
administration of the trust territory 
through Nigeria would, he maintained, 
be inadmissible under the terms of the 
Trusteeship Agreement. 


Legal Issue 


Several representatives considered 
that the postponement of the plebiscite 
in the Southern Cameroons would 
create certain legal difficulties. 

India and a number of other dele- 
gations sought the advice of the Legal 
Office of the Secretariat on the ques- 
tion whether, should the Northern 
Cameroons become a part of Nigeria 
following the November plebiscite and 
the termination of the trusteeship for 
that region, it would be legally pos- 
sible for the Southern Cameroons to 
continue to be administered under the 
Trusteeship System by amending the 
present Trusteeship Agreement for the 
territory. 

Mr. Stavropoulos, United Nations 
Legal Counsel, stated that Article 79 
of the Charter and article 18 of the 
Trusteeship Agreement referred to the 
“alteration or amendment” of its terms 
but contained no exceptions or re- 
strictions regarding the scope of such 
alterations or amendments. In partic- 
ular, they did not indicate that changes 
could not be effected in the territorial 
scope of the Agreement. Those pro- 
visions would therefore make it pos- 
sible to amend article 1 of the Agree- 
ment which described the territory to 
which the Agreement at present ap- 
plies. 

Mr. Stavropoulos also noted that as 
evidenced by the case of British 
Togoland the integration of a trust 
territory into an independent State in 
accordance with the freely expressed 
wishes of the peoples concerned would 
be consistent with the objectives of the 
Trusteeship System. The continuation 
of trusteeship for the remainder of the 
territory would obviously also be con- 
sistent with the eventual attainment 
of the objectives listed in Article 76 
of the Charter. 


No other provisions or precedents 
had been found which would conflict 
with those views. It was, therefore. 
the opinion of the Legal Counsel that 
there would be no legal obstacles to 
the continuation of the administration 
of the Southern Cameroons under 
United Nations Trusteeship by way of 
an amendment to the existing agree- 
ment. 








Also commenting on the legal aspect 
of the question Sir Andrew Cohen 
said that the United Kingdom delega- 
tion had so far made no suggestion for 
the amendment of the Trusteeship 
Agreement in the light of the pos- 
sibility of the Northern Cameroons 
becoming part of an independent Ni- 
geria, nor could it decide whether such 
a suggestion would be necessary until 
the results of the plebiscite in the 
Northern Cameroons were known. 

Nevertheless, since he had been 
asked to do so, Sir Andrew gave his 
Government’s views on the procedure 
necessary if the Southern Cameroons 
were to remain under trusteeship and 
the Northern Cameroons were to de- 
cide to become a part of the North- 
ern Region of Nigeria. He was ad- 
vised that in that case article 1 of the 
Trusteeship Agreement could be 
amended, in accordance with the pro- 
cedure laid down in the Charter, so 
as to redefine the area covered by the 
Agreement and to exclude the north- 
ern part of the Territory from it. 
That could be effected by a resolution 
of the General Assembly to replace 
article 1 of the Trusteeship Agreement 
by a new article. No further revision 
of the Trusteeship Agreement would 
be necessary, nor would a new Agree- 
ment be required. 

During further debate the two 
Cameroonian leaders, Mr. Foncha and 
Mr. Endeley, presented a joint state- 
ment to the Committee in which they 
stated that they agreed, subject to the 
agreement of the General Assembly, 
that there should be no plebiscite in 
the Southern Cameroons in 1960. 
They also agreed that, pending the 
settlement of its future, the Southern 
Cameroons should be administered 
under the present Trusteeship Agree- 
ment but should be separated from 
Nigeria not later than October 1. 
1960. 

Following lengthy informal discus- 
sions, in which the Cameroonian lead- 
ers participated, a draft resolution was 
presented by Ghana, Guinea, Liberia, 
Libya, Mexico, Morocco, Sudan, 
Tunisia, United Arab Republic and 
the United States. 

Described as a compromise meas- 
ure, the draft resolution was intro- 
duced by Miss Angie Brooks, of Li- 
beria, who considered the proposal 
provided the best possible way of en- 
abling the people of the territory to 
attain independence by peaceful 
means, while at the same time safe- 
guarding the well-being of all con- 
cerned. In regard to the clause on 
voting qualifications Miss Brooks ob- 
served that Nigeria and the Republic 
of the Cameroons should maintain a 
strictly neutral attitude on the plebis- 
cite; she hoped that neither would 
raise any objection to the recom- 
mendation. 











Subsequently the delegations of 
Cuba, Iran and Panama associated 
themselves with the sponsors of the 
draft, the preamble of which was re- 
vised to include references to the state- 
ments of the administering authority 
and the two Cameroonian leaders as 
well as to the views expressed during 
the debate on the Southern Cameroons 
problem. 

The resolution (see page 96 for full 
text) evoked almost unanimous sup- 
port in the Committee and was 
adopted by 74 votes to 0 with 2 ab- 
stentions (Afghanistan and Iraq). 

In explaining Iraq’s abstention, Dr. 
Adnan Pachachi said his delegation 
considered that the Assembly was be- 
ing asked to reverse a decision it 
took a few months ago and to agree 
on delaying the attainment by a trust 
territory of independence or self-gov- 
ernment, as envisaged in Article 76 of 
the Charter. This delay, objectionable 
in itself, would create serious legal 
and political difficulties and it would 
be “very hard” for the Assembly to 
reverse a decision taken now. 

Dr. Pachachi considered that a de- 
cision should not be taken before the 
Assembly had time to evaluate and de- 
cide on the results of the plebiscite in 
the Northern Cameroons; by delay- 
ing the plebiscite in the Southern 
Cameroons beyond Nigerian inde- 
pendence the Assembly would have to 
take one of two measures: either to 
terminate trusteeship in the Northern 
Cameroons- thus leaving the Southern 
Cameroons under trusteeship- or else 
delay the attainment of independence 
by the Northern Cameroons until such 
time as the Assembly was ready to 
terminate trusteeship for the entire 
territory. 

Iraq emphasized the unavoidable re- 
lationship between the two plebiscites, 
as well as the legal and political diffi- 
culties that would ensue from termi- 
nating the trusteeship in one part of 
the territory. 

During committee discussion Faiz 
Zekrya, of Afghanistan, pointed out 
that the draft resolution violated the 
principle of self-determination as it 
eliminated the possibility of the inde- 
pendence of the Sourthern Cameroons 
as a separate entity. It was argued that 
the area would not constitute an eco- 
nomically viable unit but the Southern 
Cameroonians themselves were in a 
better position to decide that issue 
and should be given the chance to do 
so by means of a third alternative in 
the plebiscite. 

Mr. Zekrya opposed as a matter of 
principle paragraph two in the draft 
(containing the alternatives in the 
plebiscite) as he feared it might con- 
stitute a dangerous precedent. Afghan- 
istan’s vote on the draft resolution 
as a whole would reflect that attitude. 
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The General Debate 


(Continued from page 9) 


Soviet Government, pending agreement 
on general and complete disarmament. 

During the past year, he charged, the 
nuclear armament of a number of West- 
ern countries had been speeded up. The 
military pacts concluded by the Western 
powers and the hundreds of military 
bases on foreign territory have greatly 
jeopardized peace and security, he as- 
serted. 

The interests of the security of nations 
called for an end to the armaments 
race. In the light of the great prospects 
which the latest scientific and technologi- 
cal discoveries opened before mankind, 
the absurdity of nuclear armaments and 
the need to exert maximum efforts to 
avert a devastating war for all time is 
increasingly manifest, he said. 

The most important immediate step is 
the conclusion of a treaty on permanent 
and complete cessation of nuclear tests, 
Mr. David insisted, and must not be 
postponed on any pretext whatsoever. 
Such a treaty would open the way to 
further progress toward disarmament, he 
declared. 

The conference on the discontinuance 
of tests had achieved some results, Mr. 
David said, but because of the position 
taken by the United Kingdom and the 
United States delegations, a number of 
questions remain open. It is up to 
those two countries, he said, to give 
proof of their goodwill and to try sin- 
cerely, together with the Soviet Union, to 
find acceptable solutions to the remaining 
problems. 

Saying that the Czech people firmly 
denounce anything leading to the re- 
newal of nuclear tests, the Foreign Min- 
ister declared that world public opinion, 
especially in Africa, is alarmed by the 
danger from the proposed nuclear tests 
in the Sahara. The Government of 
Morocco, he pointed out, has submitted 
a proposal to the fourteenth Assembly 
session drawing attention to this danger. 
Czech public opinion, he said, is against 
the French atomic tests because radio- 
active fallout from them would affect a 
number of countries in southern, south- 
eastern and central Europe, including 
Czechoslovakia, as studies have proved 
that atmospheric currents carry Sahara 
dust as far as Czechoslovakia. 

Mr. David accused the Western powers 
of interfering in Laos. To cover up this 
interference, he said, they have prompted 
the adoption of an unlawful Security 
Council resolution for establishing a 
fact-finding subcommittee composed of 
four countries. Calling that decision a 
violation of the 1954 agreements and of 
the United Nations Charter, he said that 
Czechoslovakia fully upholds the Soviet 
Union’s proposal of September 14, 1959, 
calling for a conference of the states 
which took part in the Geneva talks on 
Laos in 1954. 

Discussing the United Nations, Mr. 
David said that the objectives inspiring 
it have not been attained to date. In order 
to do so, he said, all members should 
regard the United Nations as an instru- 
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ment for cooperation between states; the 
Western powers should not attempt to use 
the Organization for their narrow aims 
or to impose their will on other states; 
and the agenda should not be burdened 
with questions that aggravate relations 
between countries. Only solutions and 
recommendations acceptable to all should 
be adopted, he maintained. 

If the United Nations is to be an effec- 
tive instrument for international coopera- 
tion, he continued, the first thing to be 
done is to restore the lawful rights of the 
Chinese People’s Republic in the Organi- 
zation. World developments, he said, 
have shown clearly that the policy of 
non-recognition of the Chinese People’s 
Republic has been a complete failure. 

Discrimination against Eastern Euro- 
pean states in elections to United Na- 
tions bodies should be abolished, Mr. 
David told Assembly delegates; in par- 
ticular, the seat on the Security Council, 
which he said rightly belongs to them, 
should be returned to the states of East- 
ern Europe. The Czech Government, he 
added, has placed before the Assembly 
the question of equitable geographical 
representation in the election of the 
President of the Assembly, an office 
which has been held in turn several 
times by representatives of all geographic 
areas except Eastern Europe. 


ITALY— 

Urging serious consideration of the 
several disarmament proposals made so 
far, Giuseppe Pella said that the prin- 
cipal objective to work for is co-exist- 
ence, but a co-existence having no ul- 
terior motives and providing lasting sta- 
bility in international relations “and not 
serving merely as a tactical expedient.” 

Speaking of the United Nations’ role 
in international affairs, he observed that 
Mr. Hammarskjold, in the introduction 
to his annual report to the General As- 
sembly, had outlined the course to be 
followed in order to increase the Organ- 
ization’s influence. 

In recent years, Mr. Pella continued, 
the United Nations had experimented 
successfully with new formulas and new 
kinds of action which had been called 
the United Nations “presence.” Here, he 
said, was further proof of the Charter’s 
flexibility and of the possibilities open 
to the United Nations. 

Mr. Pella declared that the historic 
need for the right of veto could be dis- 
carded, nor could there be any illusions 
about the possibility of altering the 
existing juridical situation. However, it 
was to be hoped that the veto would be 
used only “in cases of exceptional 
gravity.” In that way the will of the 
great majority would prevail. 

Recalling the Secretary-General’s work 
in restoring peace to the Middle East, 
Mr. Pella said that although the situation 
there had improved so much that the 
events leading to the emergency session 
of the General Assembly in August 1958 
now seemed remote, the problem of the 
Palestinian refugees had not been solved. 
He called for a solution taking into ac- 
count human rights as well as the re- 
quirements for economic development. 

Mr. Pella said that Italy was par- 
ticularly interested in seeing that the 





principle of freedom of navigation was 
applied in the Mediterranean basin. 

Turning to events in Algeria, he said 
that President de Gaulle’s statements were 
a bold offer opening new prospects for 
a fair and satisfactory solution. 

In regard to disarmament, Mr. Pella 
said that if ever there was a time to 
make a supreme effort to reach an 
agreement, that time was now. Whatever 
the purposes of the various proposals 
for disarmament, he said, concrete and 
constructive results could be achieved 
only if the following five points were 
borne in mind: disarmament must be 
achieved in successive and gradual 
stages; any agreement at any stage will 
have to provide for appropriate inter- 
national control; disarmament in con- 
ventional weapons must take place con- 
currently with disarmament in nuclear 
weapons; any substantial progress in dis- 
armament must be accompanied by se- 
curity agreements; military disarmament 
can be general, prompt and lasting only 
to the extent that it is preceded by a 
truce and a permanent agreement in the 
field of propaganda, for propaganda, in 
the absence of military action, represents 
one of the major fronts where battles 
are waged today for world supremacy. 

Progress toward disarmament, Mr. 
Pella said, would foster the solution of 
another major problem: assistance to 
underdeveloped countries, which was a 
matter of concern to more than one 
billion human beings “who must daily 
fight against disease and hunger.” 

Saying that economic development 
must be approached in a broad context 
taking into account all factors likely to 
speed it up, he referred particularly to 
three: international trade, short and long- 
term capital investment, and technical 
assistance. It would not be necessary to 
make special efforts in the field of capital 
resources, he said, save for the fact that 
protectionist policies had stemmed the 
flow of capital from international trade 
which, even today, constituted the essen- 
tial foundation for economic progress. 
The same held true, he said, for techni- 
cal assistance, “which would not be as 
effective as we would wish if capital 
investment were to be insufficient.” 

Mr. Pella proposed more frequent use 
of regional organizations in efforts to 
accelerate economic development, for 
that would intensify and concentrate ef- 
forts at economic and technical collab- 
oration among the countries of a region. 
The great powers having worldwide in- 
terests, he said, would participate in 
such regional efforts, which would be 
governed by the principle of equality of 
rights and duties and of freedom from 
political considerations. 

Regarding international cooperation 
for economic development within the 
United Nations, Mr. Pella informed the 
Assembly that the Italian Government is 
giving favorable consideration to the 
possibility of increasing substantially its 
1960 contribution to the Special Fund 
and to the expanded program for tech- 
nical assistance and is also studying the 
possibility of increasing its contribution 
to the United Nations Children’s Fund. 

Mr. Pella told the Assembly that in 
Somalia during the last ten years Italy 














had participated most fully and assumed 
most responsibility in the life of the 
United Nations. In scarcely a year, he 
observed, the mandate would expire; the 
task entrusted to Italy had been accom- 
plished in a spirit of complete loyalty to 
the United Nations and of brotherly in- 
terest in the people of Somalia. Although 
Somalia enjoyed the attributes of a free 
and sovereign state, he declared, much 
remained to be done before the mandate 
expired. He assured the Assembly that 
Italy would do its utmost to speed the 
transfer of powers. 

Saying that there was need to restore 
respect for international law in connec- 
tion with events in Hungary, Tibet and 
Laos, Mr. Pella declared that need ap- 
plied to events in other areas as well. 
“The safeguarding of civil liberties of 
the inhabitants of West Berlin and the 
restoration of the unity of Germany 
through the free expression of the will 
of the German people seem also essen- 
tial to us,” he stated. 

Referring to the statement by the 
Foreign Minister of Austria regarding 
the South Tyrol (Alto Adige), Mr. Pella 
said that his Government rejected any 
attempt to have the United Nations dis- 
cuss a problem which was not within the 
province of the Assembly. He voiced 
regret that the Vienna Government had 
made such a statement while diplomatic 
conversations covering all relations be- 
tween Italy and Austria were under way, 
including the application of the De Gas- 
peri-Gruber agreements, through which 
an attempt was made in 1946 to settle 
the question. 

“The attempt to launch into polemics 
on this subject may well make such con- 
versations meaningless,” he said. “If that 
is the purpose Austria is pursuing, then 
Austria must squarely assume the re- 
sponsibility for the outcome. The atti- 
tude taken by Austria is far from a 
reassuring one.” 

Charging that Austria’s attitude was 
tantamount to disregarding facts, the 
Italian representative said that, as Mr. 
Kreisky’s statement did not fall within 
the competence of the Assembly, he 
did not propose to deal with the sub- 
stance of the matter and thus to sub- 
scribe to the “inadmissible interpreta- 
tion of the rules given here by the repre- 
sentative of Austria.” He assured the 
Assembly that Italy had granted the peo- 
ple of the Alto Adige “a treatment the 
liberality of which has been exceeded in 
no other region of the world—and I 
stress the words ‘no other region.’ ” 

Mr. Pella added that the fact that the 
population of the Alto Adige had already 
expressed its wishes must not be over- 
looked. He recalled that, after the Second 
World War, those people, in a free ref- 
erendum, chose to become Italian again, 
having chosen in 1939 to transfer to 
nazi Germany. That, he said, was a 
freely expressed choice and must be 
considered final. 


Austria replies 

On September 25th Dr. Bruno Kreisky, 
Foreign Minister of Austria, asked for 
the floor to reply to Mr. Pella on the 
question of South Tyrol. The Foreign 








Minister of Italy, he said, had spoken 
of a “free referendum” through which 
the population of South Tyrol expressed 
its will at the end of the Second World 
War. What really happened in South 
Tyrol, he said, was that in 1939 Musso- 
lini and Hitler agreed to “re-settle” the 
indigenous population of the South Tyrol. 
A simple choice was offered to the South 
Tyrolese: to emigrate or to renounce 
their ethnic personality. Faced with such 
pressure the majority emigrated. The 
war prevented the full implementation 
of the resettlement agreement. Never- 
theless, 70,000 South Tyrolese left their 
native country. After the war Anglo- 
American forces inhibited further dis- 
placements, and in the Paris Agreement 
of 1946 Italy renounced the policy of 
resettlement, which in fact represented 
partial redress for the wrongs committed 
by the two dictatorships. Italy insisted, 
however, that a declaration of “re- 
option” should be made, not only by 
those who had emigrated and wished to 
return but also by those who had re- 
mained. The South Tyrolese were pre- 
sented with the alternative to render the 
declaration demanded of them or accept 
an uncertain future as a people without 
citizenship. Could such a choice be con- 
sidered a “freely expressed referendum,” 
he asked. He would leave it to the As- 
sembly to pass judgment. As far as the 
South Tyrolese were concerned, their 
freely expressed opinion was demon- 
strated by the fact that in April 1946, 
123,000 of them, or almost the entire 
population of voting age, petitioned for 
a free plebiscite. 


Italian Response 


In response, Mr. Pella stated that he 
must “respectfully but forthrightly” de- 
clare that the question was not within 
the competence of the Assembly. 

This was not a question relating to 
the maintenance of international peace 
or to human rights and fundamental 
freedoms. “The question,” he said, “is 
covered by the De Gasperi-Gruber bi- 
lateral Agreement. Negotiations are un- 
der way betwen the two countries to 
consider certain details of implementa- 
tion. Italy has implemented its agreement 
fully and continues to do so, securing 
for the German-speaking minority full 
equality of rights with other Italian 
citizens, and safeguarding, from the con- 
stitutional and individual point of view, 
the ethnic character and economic de- 
velopment of the said minority.” 

He reserved his right to reply at the 
appropriate time to the statement by 
Dr. Kreisky that Italy was not fulfilling 
its obligations under the De Gasperi- 
Gruber Agreement and to demonstrate 
that the charges were without founda- 
tion in fact or law. 

Regarding the complaint to the effect 
that Italy represented as a referendum 
the decision of the German minority to 
become Italian again after the agreement 
for transfer to Nazi Germany, Mr. Pella 
said that if there was no referendum, 
technically speaking, one surely would 
not contest that this decision represented 
the irrevocable manifestation of free 
will and self-determination. 





The fact that the Foreign Minister of 
Austria again stressed this matter served 
to strengthen Italy’s feeling that for some 
time now the Austrian Government has 
been “intent on artificially breeding ten- 
sion between Italy and Austria,” dis- 
turbing a situation that used to be nor- 
mal and must continue to be normal. 


YUGOSLAVIA— 


Improvement in relations between 
East and West, problems in the inter- 
national field caused by conditions in 
underdeveloped countries, disarmament 
prospects and the colonial question were 
subjects dealt with by Koca Popovic. 
On both the East-West relationship and 
disarmament he sounded notes of cau- 
tious optimism, and on the question of 
assistance to underdeveloped countries 
he suggested that perhaps it might be 
advisable to give some thought to the 
creation of a suitable special body of the 
United Nations the only task of which— 
“sufficiently vast and complex task”— 
would be to deal with this problem. 

Mr. Popovic said he thought there was 
no doubt that certain positive changes 
have taken place in the development of 
international affairs in the past year; 
changes that could be considered as “ex- 
tremely significant, primarily in the most 
important area of practical policy, name- 
ly, the relations between East and West.” 
If this trend continues as a long-range 
policy, so as to lead to a whole series of 
political negotiations, including top-level 
negotiations among a broader circle of 
countries, present developments might 
well mean a turning point in international 
relations, 

He referred specifically to the visit of 
Premier Khrushchev to the United States 
and described it as “a very important 
event.” 

Prospects of a relaxation in the cold 
war, he said, made it incumbent upon 
all to make a new kind of effort. The 
general awareness that continuation of 
the cold war can, and, in the final anal- 
ysis, is bound to lead to an explosion 
carried with it the necessity of gradually 
abandoning efforts which have been 
made so far to approach the solution 
of political problems primarily from the 
viewpoint of military standards. 

“The experience of the past years,” he 
said, “has provided sufficient evidence of 
the impossibility of solving a_ single 
international problem through such meth- 
ods, which can only lead to further and 
increasingly dangerous aggravation of 
the international situation.” 

He disagreed with those who believed 
that the opening of negotiations among 
the big powers diminished the role and 
possibilities of action of the United Na- 
tions. “We do not share this view,” said 
Mr. Popovic, “even when it is not an 
expression of opposition on the part of 
those who are still uawilling or unable to 
understand that renunciation of the cold 
war has become a matter of extreme 
urgency and that agreement among 


the great powers is an essential part of 
a great endeavor. We believe that the 
role of the United Nations in the world 
will not and cannot be diminished if the 
situation develops favorably.” 
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On the question of disarmament, Mr. 
Popovic said that the complexity of the 
problem stems from the fact of waging 
the cold war, but Yugoslavia was not 
convinced that such complexity and the 
differences in concept were an insur- 
mountable obstacle to agreement. Antici- 
pating a continuation of the positive 
course which, judging by all signs, had 
begun, Yugoslavia, of course, would 
support all efforts to achieve global 
agreement, In that sense they welcomed 
and supported the radical and “extra- 
ordinary” proposal on full disarmament 
presented to the Assembly by Premier 
Khrushchev. He also gave attention to 
the proposal presented by Selwyn Lloyd 
on behalf of the United Kingdom and 
he thought that concurrently with the 
process of organizing gradual disarma- 
ment “there must and can be found 
suitable forms of control.” 

Mr. Popovic, dealing at considerable 
length with “the profound imbalance and 
instability of world economy,” said that 
the basic reasons and sources of this 
instability should be sought in the eco- 
nomic backwardness of a great part of 
the world, and he thought there was “a 
flagrant incongruity” between the actual 
recognition of the importance of this 
question and the practical measures for 
its solution, both as regards securing the 
necessary resources and finding the most 
suitable forms of assistance. The total an- 
nual influx of capital and economic assist- 
ance into the underdeveloped countries 
amounts to approximately three billion 
dollars, a sum that would have to be at 
least trebled before existing differences 
could begin to diminish. Without wishing 
to deny the positive role which existing 
programs will continue to play, he felt 
that, in the field of assistance, increasing 
stress should be placed on the United 
Nations. 

The other aspect of uneven economic 
development, he said, was the colonial 
question. In essence this was the same 
problem, the only difference being that 
it related to peoples who had not yet 
achieved formal freedom and indepen- 
dence. The correct and early solution of 
the colonial question was, in fact, he 
said, an essential and inseparable part 
of the question of safeguarding and 
strengthening peace in the world. In this 
connection, he added, the Algerian prob- 
lem had a special place. 

Mr. Popovic also referred to the ques- 
tion of admitting China to membership 
of the United Nations: “The fact that, 
owing to the unreasonable opposition of 
the United States Government in the 
first place, no positive solution of the 
question of the representation of the 
People’s Republic of China in the United 
Nations has yet been found and that any 
effort toward a solution has been ren- 
dered impossible, is all the more to be 
regretted and reproved,” he said. Discus- 
sion of the subject again this year had 
offered “further evidence of the arbi- 
trary, biased, harmful and untenable na- 
ture of such resistance.” 


IRELAND— 

As a first step toward the ideal of 
world disarmament, Frank Aiken, Irish 
Minister for External Affairs, suggested 
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the establishment of a nuclear-free zone 
in Central Europe that would be guar- 
anteed by a permanent United Nations 
military force. The zone would include 
Germany. In order to make the plan 
possible, he suggested an agreement be- 
tween the nuclear powers not to give 
nuclear weapons to non-nuclear powers 
and an agreement between the non- 
nuclear powers not to make or accept 
nuclear weapons; also that troops in 
Europe should be drawn back until they 
were a thousand or more miles apart. 
Within such an area, he said, Berlin 
would take its rightful place as the capi- 
tal of an all-German federation. 

The Irish delegation, he said, heartily 
welcomed the conferences and contacts 
that have taken place between the leaders 
of the two great power groups. “We 
trust,” he said, “that a continuation and 
expansion of discussions among these 
leaders will eventually result, not only 
in a clear definition of what is required 
to keep the peace in the short run, but 
also of the major steps which must be 
taken on the road to stable peace. Now 
that they have been established, the chief 
danger is that, if these contacts should 
break down without agreement having 
been reached, the tension in the world 
might well be greater than if they had 
never begun.” 

Ireland realized, he said, that effec- 
tively controlled world disarmament and 
the universal rule of law cannot be at- 
tained in a single spectacular bound. But 
a start could be made toward those de- 
sirable ends with assurance of success— 
“even if it takes many decades to attain 
them”—if all members of the United 
Nations sincerely recognized and agreed 
upon them as ultimate objectives and 
determined to work for them. 

“As a first step,” said Mr. Aiken, “and 
as an earnest of our good faith, member 
nations ought, we suggest, to be prepared 
to cooperate in securing the firm appli- 
cation of Charter principles in certain 
restricted areas, particularly in the areas 
where the interests of the two great 
power groups are entangled and where 
there is the greatest danger of stumbling 
into war. 

“What we have in mind is a system 
whereby a group of nations in a defined 
area would be invited to give guarantees 
of their intention to abide by their Char- 
ter obligations to uphold the rule of law 
in their international relations, in return 
for corresponding guarantees by the 
other member nations in relation te the 
area in question. 

“The non-nuclear nations in such an 
area would undertake, firstly, not to 
manufacture or acquire nuclear weapons 
or other weapons of mass destruction, 
and, secondly, to subject themselves to 
United Nations inspection to ensure that 
they are keeping to that agreement. In 
return the nuclear powers, and all the 
other members of the United Nations, 
would bind themselves in advance, by 
specific engagements, to defend the mem- 
bers of the area from attack, by means 
of a standing United Nations force.” 

He suggested that the nuclear powers 
should begin by encouraging groups of 
nations to accept the rule of law, area 
by area, throughout the world. They 


should also, for a beginning, be prepared 
to support a permanent United Nations 
force designed to protect one such area. 
In this way they would give the world 
concrete evidence of their determination 
to uphold their Charter pledges, and of 
their determination to build a world 
order based on justice and law, and co- 
operatively defended by a common 
force. 

The area-by-area approach took ac- 
count of the probability that nuclear 
weapons will be retained by the nuclear 
powers until the art of living in peace 
is perfected; until in the ordering of their 
mutual relations the nations have effec- 
tively excluded all force, except force 
exercised in common by the United Na- 
tions in accordance with law. 

It might be argued, he admitted, that 
the proposed system of inspection and 
control was not sufficient to guard 
against the secret giving of nuclear weap- 
ons to the allies of nuclear powers, but 
if no such agreement were made they 
might well be forced, by mutual fear 
and the pressure of their allies, to dis- 
tribute those weapons, and so increase 
geometrically the danger of nuclear war. 

“The risk of nuclear war will, of 
course, remain so long as nuclear weap- 
ons exist,” Mr. Aiken agreed, “but it 
seems to us that nothing we can do will 
eliminate it entirely until we change the 
political conditions which caused the 
nuclear stockpiles to be built up. What 
we can do, however, if we concentrate 
upon it, is to reduce the risks which the 
spread of these weapons involves for 
this generation, and not to hand on to 
our children a problem even more diffi- 
cult to solve than that with which we 
are now confronted. Our main effort, 
therefore, we suggest, should be to pre- 
vent the further spread of nuclear weap- 
ons and to interpose insulating areas of 
law between the existing stockpiles.” 

Speaking of Germany, Mr. Aiken said 
he could see no peaceful and permanent 
solution for Berlin except as the capital 
of a united Germany. Nor could he see, 
even in the distant future, any peaceful 
solution acceptable to both great power 
groups for the problem of European 
security, unless a reunited Germany to- 
gether with Poland and other European 
countries agreed to become an area of 
law, free from foreign troops, free from 
weapons of mass destruction, and sub- 
ject to United Nations inspection and 
guarantee. And if this heart-land of 
Europe were to become an area of law 
it would be a much needed prototype 
for similar areas elsewhere, particularly 
for areas of great tension. 

Mr. Aiken questioned whether, in 
1959, reasons for keeping troops in for- 
ward positions in the heart of Europe 
were still valid. “As far as we can see,” 
he said, “keeping these nuclear-armed 
troops forward in dangerous proximity, 
and keeping Berlin and Germany divid- 
ed, serves no basic interest of either 
group of powers or of the central Euro- 
pean countries. Indeed we believe that 
not only the national and personal rights 
and the lives and property of the peo- 
ples concerned, but also the security of 
the great powers, the peace of Europe 
and the peace of the world, would all be 















better and more effectively served if 
these troops were drawn back until they 
were 1,000 miles or more apart, and if 
the area comprising all these countries 
became an area of law, without foreign 
troops, and with a restriction on arma- 
ments. Within such an area, Berlin would 
take its rightful place as the capital of 
an all-German federation.” 

“How long can human beings stand 
the tension and the burden of the ever- 
mounting accumulation of destructive 
power without somebody somewhere 
making a mistake?” he asked. “Can we 
safely assume that the leaders and gov- 
ernments who may come into power, 
both in the present nuclear states and in 
those which may become nuclear during 
the next ten or twenty years, will all be 
wiser and more forebearing than those 
leaders who precipitated their countries 
into war in recent times? Is there not a 
danger that, within both great power sys- 
tems, traditional military conservatism 
and professional infatuation with per- 
fecting means of destructon may not be 
holding back changes which are overdue? 
Adaptation to change in environment is 
known to be the law of survival—and 
survival, after all, is basically what we 
are discussing here.” 

In suggesting the gradual application 
of the rule of law and the restriction of 
nuclear weapons, he was not proposing 
that either of the two power groups 
should trust the other blindly. But it was 
suggested that both power groups should 
take certain steps which seemed to 
be clearly in the interest of both, 
where an earnest of good faith should 
be paid by each, at each step, where the 
risks involved through a breach of faith 
would be limited and where a breach of 
faith would be quickly discerned. 

“The cosmic energy which man has 
released from the atom,” he said, “has 
its own cold, inescapable logic: either 
we evolve the machinery to control it or 
it will overwhelm us; either we harness 
it for the common good or it will destroy 
us in the end. The heavy responsibility 
of giving the generous and vigorous lead 
necessary to control it rests squarely on 
the leaders of the nuclear powers.” 

“If this generation is defeated,” he 
added, “if it fails to use its boundless 
power and wealth for the good of man- 
kind, its defeat will be truly ignominious. 
Wars for conquest and for colonies made 
sense of a kind when there was less than 
enough for all, and the survivors enjoyed 
the fruits of victory. They make less 
than sense in the age of nuclear weapons, 
when the survivors would envy the dead 
and when all we need to provide abun- 
dance for mankind is the will to coop- 
erate generously in the peaceful develop- 
ment and distribution of our fabulous 
resources.” 


JORDAN— 


Abdul Monem Rifa’i dealt mainly with 
the subject of Palestine in relation to the 
Arab states. Regarding the proposal of 
the French Government to explode an 
atomic bomb in the Sahara, “thus ex- 
posing the inhabited areas in that region 
to thermonuclear fallout and its fatal 
dangers,” he said that it became im- 
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perative for the United Nations to see 
to it that the nuclear tests were not 
carried out. 

Palestine he described as “a great 
international problem in the Arab world.” 

“The story, in brief,” he said, “is one 
of an invader who enjoys the life of 
usurpation and a victim who suffers the 
bitterness of deprivation.” 

“The aspects of the problem are so 
inter-connected that no one issue can be 
dealt with independently or separately. 
The territorial aspect, the refugee prob- 
lem, their property in the Israeli-held 
part of Palestine, the general political 
conduct of Israel in the Arab environ- 
ment, and the Israeli threat to the Arabs 
are all branches of the same trunk. The 
wrong that has been done to the Arabs 
produced such multiple complications as 
to make it impossible for them to with- 
draw to a line at which they could sur- 
render to what might ever be considered 
as an accomplished fact.” 

Eleven years had passed, he recalled, 
since the fall “of that dear part of Arab 
Palestine into the hands of the Zionist 
invaders,” and he asked what had been 
United Nations accomplishments on be- 
half of Palestine refugees. The United 
Nations, which, he said, had reaffirmed 
the right of repatriation in successive 
resolutions, must see to the implementa- 
tion of those resolutions. 

Mr. Rifa’i referred to “the continuous 
flow of Jewish immigrants into Israeli- 
held territory,” a problem which has 
“two sharp spearheads” since it closed 
the door against the return of Arab refu- 
gees to their homes and created appre- 
hensions among Arab people that Israel 
planned further territorial expansion 
through its increasing population. 

The problem of the Arab refugees 
could not be separated from the main 
Palestine question; it was political, not 
economic—therefore no economic ap- 
proach could be acceptable; the right of 
the refugees to return to their homeland 
could not be challenged, and the relief 
and services extended to the Palestine 
refugees would continue to be the re- 
sponsibility of the United Nations until 
it became possible for those refugees to 
enjoy their legitimate rights. 

On the question of Israel’s navigation 
of the Suez Canal, Mr. Rifa’i said that 
the canal falls under the sovereignty of 
an Arab state, and the United Arab Re- 
public is not only in a state of war with 
Israel but does not recognize the legality 
of Israel and Palestine or any right it 
might claim in the region. 

On more general topics Mr. Rifa’i 
said that Jordan welcomed recent de- 
velopments in East-West relations, and 
on the subject of disarmament he said 
that the Jordan delegation felt that the 
establishment of a ten-nation committee 
was a practical and constructive step to- 
ward the drawing up of a disarmament 
plan. Talks about the cessation of nu- 
clear tests were of equal importance to 
all nations. Also, Jordan was happy to 
know of the settlement of the Cyprus 
question. The Algerian question he de- 
clared was not only an Arab national 
problem inflicted on the Arabs in their 
homeland or an anti-colonial issue, but 

























a problem of freedom in general; of 
liberty in its wider sense, of courage, of 
honor and of human dignity. 

“If we, as members of the United 
Nations, subscribing to its great Charter, 
are not to defend these values and live 
up to our humanitarian responsibilities, 
then what is it that we cherish and what 
is it that we live up to?” he asked. 


URUGUAY— 


As testimony to Uruguay’s willingness 
to collaborate, within the limits of his 
country’s resources, in the task of creat- 
ing universal welfare, Homero Martinez 
Montero said he wished to cite “two 
present-day facts.” 

First, at that moment, by invitation of 
the Uruguayan Government, representa- 
tives from Argentina, Brazil, Bolivia, 
Chile, Paraguay and Peru were meeting 
in Montevideo to seek juridical and prac- 
tical ways of increasing the creation and 
distribution of goods as an essential part 
of the promotion of regional economies 
and of setting up a free trade zone to 
which all Latin America will later be 
able to accede. 

Secondly, Uruguay had taken an effec- 
tive step forward toward the correction 
of the geographical deficiency which left 
Paraguay without a sea coast, by grant- 
ing free zones in its territory through 
which, without payment of money, with- 
out fiscal laws and with absolute free- 
dom, the trade of the world will be able 
to pass. 

Dealing with problems which would 
come before the Assembly, Mr. Montero 
referred to “the possibility of new armed 
conflict,” the problem of human rights, 
the necessity of technical, economic and 
moral assistance to underdeveloped coun- 
tries and “the fundamental principles of 
international law.” 

Uruguay, he said, came to the four- 
teenth session with a “prudent, moderate 
and serene optimism.” He stood before 
the Assembly proudly as the representa- 
tive of a small country in the hall where 
“the weak can debate hand-to-hand with 
the strong and endeavor to settle prob- 
lems by means of justice and law.” 

Gradually, he asserted, the United 
Nations had earned the confidence of the 
people of the world and had achieved 
success in the reestablishment and main- 
tenance of peace, having brought to an 
end certain localized conflicts which 
might have extended to a dangerous de- 
gree. It had also carried out important 
tasks in the field of technical and eco- 
nomic assistance. Those successes were 
sufficient justification for the existence 
of the Organization. 

No doubt, he added, the session would 
be faced with its own measure of prob- 
lems, particularly those which are mani- 
fest in the always latent threat of an 
apocryphal war, as well as those con- 
cerned with the welfare of mankind 
which is affected by the unrest and im- 
balance of nations. 

“Regarding the possibility of a new 
armed conflict,” he said, “we are anxious 
about the use of a gigantic means of 
destruction which the scientific genius of 
man has invented, and we note with 
sadness that moral conscience does not 
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seem to follow a parallel rhythm with 
the intellectual flights of man. . . . Per- 
haps for the first time in the history of 
mankind,” he added, “fear may be posi- 
tive in its effects; that is to say, fear may 
lead us to peace. The prospect of a war 
in which there will be no victor may 
perhaps discourage those who would 
desire world aggression. If not from 
motives of good, they may calculatedly 
restrain their impulses for evil.” 

Another important aspect of the in- 
ternational scene, he pointed out, con- 
cerned human rights and the protection 
of all those beings, who, for whatever 
reason, suffer under the burden of misery 
caused by political or social situations in 
the area in which destiny has placed 
them. 

Uruguay, he emphasized would en- 
thusiastically cooperate in the resolution 
of the problem of refugees—the millions 
of people who have been uprooted from 
their homes, are living in sub-human 
conditions without hope or faith; a prob- 
lem which he described as “one of the 
blemishes on the escutcheon of the mod- 
ern world; one of the fruits of the con- 
vulsions of political and social malad- 
justments of this century.” 

Referring to the struggle of a number 
of peoples for national independence, he 
said that the possibilities for technical, 
economic and moral assistance constitute 
one of the most constructive aims of the 
United Nations. 

It was necessary to begin immediately 
the war against underdevelopment, “the 
captivity to which two-thirds of human- 
ity is subjected.” 

Mr. Montero also declared that the 
free navigation of the high seas and 
“inter-oceanic canals” must be assured, 
as a fundamental principle of inter- 
national law, at all times and for all 
states, including Israel, regardless of the 
nature of any conflicts which arise in 
one or another region. 


GUATEMALA— 


In the course of his general comments, 
Jesus Unda Murillo referred to the ques- 
tion of Belize. 

“Guatemala,” he said, “has long suf- 
fered from the effects of colonialism in 
being deprived of its legitimate sover- 
eignty over a large part of its territory 
called Belize and incorrectly described as 
British Hondouras. This has had a detri- 
mental effect on the development of the 
rich and important province of Petén, in 
the north of Guatemala. It is an an- 
achronism,” he added, “that in the twen- 
tieth century attempts should be made 
to uphold the colonialist system and it 
is incomprehensible that the United 
Kingdom, which has always stood for 
the principles of justice, liberty and 
equality among the free countries of the 
world and had been one of the bulwarks 
of democracy, can obstinately persist in 
refusing to recognize the lawful rights of 
Guatemala over the territory of Belize. 
We trust that the United Kingdom will 
give us our due, that it will honor its 
word and its long tradition and will give 
us back Belize, which for the United 
Kingdom is just a scrap of territory, but 
for us is vital.” 
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Mr. Unda Murillo also touched upon 
Guatemala’s firm belief in the United 
Nations; the freedoms of the seas and 
international waterways; the renewal of 
diplomatic relations between Guatemala 
and Mexico; the importance of the Pan- 
American movement; the tentative hope 
of agreement between the big powers that 
would relax the cold war; the prospect of 
world disarmament; and the reunification 
of Germany, Korea and Viet-Nam., 

“We see with sorrow,” he said, “that 
human rights and the freedom, integrity 
and independence of peoples and nations 
are being openly trampled upon; justice 
and respect for international obligations 
are not yet fully triumphant and freedom 
is severely curtailed by hunger, ignorance 
and poverty which still afflict mankind.” 

Guatemala also believes in the ability 
of the United Nations, through its moral 
influence, to ensure that all nations live 
together in peace. In this respect his 
government believed that respect for the 
principles of international law is an im- 
portant factor in ensuring the peaceful 
co-existence of states. “This is especially 
true with respect to freedom of naviga- 
tion,” he said. “The application of those 
principles may effect fundamental na- 
tional interests; nevertheless, my delega- 
tion wishes to emphasize the importance 
of upholding the freedom of the seas and 
of international waterways as the ex- 
pression of a principle which may benefit 
or affect all mankind.” 


The Pan American movement, he 
thought had unquestionably acquired a 
new meaning. Nations of Iberian origin 
which make up the Latin-American con- 
tinent are convinced that the strength 
derived from their indestructible spiritual 
unity will help their peoples to achieve 
that progress without which democracy 
cannot exist. It was essential that those 
countries which are in a position to con- 
tribute to the economic development of 
Latin America should realize the far- 
reaching effects of the movement, which 
will be reflected in future sessions of 
the General Assembly, as one of the 
most significant expressions of solidarity. 
His Government therefore felt that “Op- 
eration Pan-America” is of great im- 
portance in America’s fight against the 
misery and hunger which are so inimical 
to peace and real freedom. 


Speaking of colonialism, he said that 
Guatemala thought that it should be 
banished from the face of the earth. Any 
form of domination of one people by 
another is out of date and incompatible 
with the existence of human rights. 


He believed, he said, that the United 
Nations had made a valuable contribu- 
tion in this matter. “We are now witness- 
ing the peaceful collapse of the colonial 
empires, and it gives us great satisfaction 
to see in this Assembly, playing a full 
and important role in our proceedings, 
representatives of many free and inde- 
pendent countries which less than fifteen 
years ago, when the United Nations was 
established, were suffering under the old 
colonial rule.” 


It was at this point in his speech that 
Mr. Unda Murrilo mentioned the ques- 
tion of Belize. 








He also declared that Guatemala con- 
sidered that the United Nations should 
find a way of bringing about the re-unifi- 
cation of Germany, Korea and Viet-Nam. 
That, he said, would be a major step 
towards relaxing international tension 
and would satisfy the common aspira- 
tions by which each of those peoples is 
animated in each case by reason of 
their common origin, language and cus- 
toms. 


Reply by Mexico 

After Mr. Unda Murillo had spoken, 
Mr. Garcia Robles, of Mexico, was ac- 
corded the floor to reply. He said that his 
government shared the feeling of gratifi- 
cation over the renewal of diplomatic re- 
lations between Guatemala and Mexico 
which he described as “a fitting solution 
achieved by the governments of these 
two sister nations.” 

The representative of Guatemala, he 
said, had also referred to the question 
of Belize, in respect to which Mexico 
has expressed its interest on many occa- 
sions. 

“We share the view held by Guatemala 
to the effect that all vestiges of colonial- 
ism should be eliminated—if any still 
exist—from Latin America, and that, in 
our time and, particularly on our con- 
tinent, they are quite out of place,” said 
Mr. Robles. “Nevertheless, in the specific 
case of Belize, we regret that our posi- 
tion regarding the future of that territory 
is not quite identical with that of Guate- 
mala.” 

It was not his intention to say any- 
thing which would give rise to a discus- 
sion on this point—which would be out 
of order since the matter was not on 
the agenda—but with the sole desire to 
ensure that Mexico’s silence should not 
be interpreted as agreement with the 
theory put forward by Guatemala, or 
any aspect of it. “I should like to record 
the fact,” he said, “that Mexico’s attitude 
on this question has already been ex- 
pounded in various international forums, 
including the Assembly of the United 
Nations and its Committees. Among the 
many statements made on this point by 
Mexican representatives which are mutu- 
ally complementary, I shall confine my- 
self to mentioning one of the most 
recent, which was that made by the 
head of the Mexican delegation from 
this rostrum in his statement during the 
general debate last year. It is to be 
found in paragraphs 108 to 111 of the 
verbatim record of the 77Ist plenary 
meeting held on 6 October 1958.” 


Guatemala Rejoinder 

Subsequently, Alberto Herrarte re- 
marked that the comments by the repre- 
sentative of Mexico forced his delegation 
to record “a new reservation regarding 
the exclusive rights which Guatemala 
has over the territory of Belize” 

For more than one hundred years, 
he said, Guatemala had vainly sought 
a return of this territory from the United 
Kingdom. Happily he was able to report 
that four sister republics in Central 
America—El Salvador, Honduras, Nica- 
ragua and Costa Rica—had given their 
full moral support to Guatemala for the 
return of Belize to Guatemala as set 











forth at the first meeting of Foreign 
Ministers of Central America in August 
1955, approved by the declaration known 
as Antigua Guatemala or “Ancient 
Guatemala.” 

Mr. Herrarte insisted that the rights 
of Guatemala over Belize were exclusive 
and once again emphasized Guatemala’s 
friendship toward the Government, 
people, and representative of Mexico. 


BOLIVIA— 

Speaking of the exchange of visits be- 
tween the heads of the United States 
and of Soviet Russia, Victor Andrade 
enumerated some ideas which he thought 
summed up the views of the free under- 
developed countries as to what they 
would like to see come about as a re- 
sult of the visits. The hopes included: 

The maintenance of world peace, 
based on respect for freedom and the 
dignity of all peoples of the earth; 

The sincere exchange between peoples 
gradually to wipe out the cultural and 
ideological differences which still sepa- 
rate men, so as to come closer to the 
ideal of one indivisible human family; 

Open cooperation on the part of the 
highly developed countries in order to 
put at the service of the backward 
masses of the world all the benefits of 
modern science, in order to speed up 
their progress and do away with the 
differences and gaps that exist between 
them. 

“We should also like to see a serious 
and careful study made to decide once 
and for all a measure of value of human 
effort,” said Dr. Andrade, “wherever 
such an effort might be made. 

“We should like to see the establish- 
ment of a more human and just propor- 
tion than exists at present in so far as 
human efforts for the production of raw 
materials is concerned and the production 
of manufactured goods. Thus we may 
perhaps be able to arrive at a standard 
as regards price and remuneration paid 
to workers that will eliminate the differ- 
ences that today cause rebellion in 
peoples; 

“We should like to see free and open 
navigation along all maritime and river 
routes; 

“Universal access to the sources of 
artistic and scientific know-how and 
knowledge. Elimination of privileges in 
science and technology so as to avoid 
the setting up of a unilateral dominating 
force in the world; 

“Respect for all spiritual manifesta- 
tions of man and the recognition of full 
freedom of belief and religious worship.” 

“This has been a year fruitful in spec- 
tacular technological achievements.” he 
added. “The great powers have already 
laid the groundwork for a possible domi- 
nation over outer space. If these efforts 
progress with the same rapidity that it 
is possible to envisage, many concepts 
of security and sovereignty will have to 
be radically changed. Humanity, through 
its advances in the field of applied sci- 
ence, is approaching the moment when 
it will have to decide its own destiny; 
it can be one of survival and of improve- 
ment or it can be that of annihilation 
and self-destruction. Never more than 
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today did so much responsibility fall on 
the shoulders of so few men.” 

Recalling that, as head of the Bolivian 
delegation, he had been present at San 
Francisco and the birth of the United 
Nations as a result of Dumbarton Oaks, 
Dr. Andrade said that this was the first 
opportunity he had since then of parti- 
cipating in the work of the General 
Assembly. 

While many of the dreams we had at 
that time had faded, he said, many of 
the realities had become stronger. 

He pointed out that the theory of the 
Organization for peace was based on 
the ideal of full understanding and agree- 
ment between the great powers who 
have permanent seats on the Security 
Council. The permanent members had 
retained for themselves the power of 
the veto, but, despite this there had 
been a tremendous contribution by the 
smaller nations, which, in their efforts 
to find ways and means of progress in 
peaceful cooperation had sought ways 
and means to avoid disturbance of the 
peace by elements that might undermine 
and overthrow respect for justice and 
the dignity of the human person. 

Dr. Andrade outlined some of the 
changing concepts that affect interna- 
tional relations and pointed out that the 
rule of survival of the fittest is one of 
the residues of the law of the jungle 
and is now being transformed into a 
concept of solidarity between the strong- 
est and the weakest. 

“Thus,” he added, “the sentiment of 
the human community is coming closer 
and closer to the revolutionary ideals of 
Christianity and of the philiosphy that 
postulates the superiority of spiritual 
values over material values.” 

All the changing concepts which he 
had enumerated he thought makes it 
obvious, most eloquently, that the world 
has entered a new era in which power 
must be utilized, not for one man to 
exercise domination over another but 
for one man to open the possibility for 
others and to give assistance to com- 
munities that are still underdeveloped. 


CUBA— 


In the first broad statement of policy 
by the Government of Premier Fidel 
Castro heard in the General Assembly, 
Cuba’s Minister of State, Dr. Rat Roa, 
declared that after seven years of voting 
according to another’s dictates, Cuba 
now casts its votes in accordance with 
her own international policy. 

Dr. Roa charged that news agencies in 
the United States and certain other coun- 
tries had conducted a campaign of false- 
hoods against Cuba. He said that the 
same interests which, for reasons of ex- 
pediency, were silent over Batista’s 
crimes, now have inspired, organized 
and financed this campaign, in league 
with a few senators and the Cuban war 
criminals, in order to create an inter- 
national atmosphere propitious to coun- 
ter-revolutionary invasions from Miami 
and the Dominican Republic and pro- 
pitious to foreign intervention on the 
pretext of “communist infiltration in of- 
ficial circles.” 

But neither press campaigns nor coun- 


ter-revolutionary plots or threats of in- 
tervention will force Cuba to yield an 
inch in the defense of her people’s self- 
determination, Dr. Roa declared. What 
the Cuban people have won, he said, 
they will keep with the moral support, 
they are certain, of the peoples of the 
underdeveloped countries of America, 
Africa and Asia. The Cuban people 
feel, too, that they can count on the 
sympathy of peoples of the developed 
countries, especially of the United States, 
who forged their freedom, progress and 
present prosperity after overcoming many 
obstacles, he declared. Although differ- 
ent in origin, language and history, the 
America of Jefferson, Hamilton and 
Lincoln, he went on to say, has the same 
human aspirations as the America of 
Bolivar, Juérez and Marti. 

Saying that the world, unfortunately, 
is divided into two groups, Dr. Roa told 
the Assembly that although Cuba be- 
longs to the so-called Western group by 
tradition, location and international ob- 
ligations, she does not feel obliged to 
choose between communism and capital- 
ism. There are other roads and other 
democratic ways, he pointed out, and 
Cuba has found hers. 

The great powers, Dr. Roa continued, 
must stop administering the fate of small 
nations. The coercion used in Guate- 
mala, Guinea, Hungary, Algeria and 
Tibet must not be repeated, he said. 

In today’s complicated situation, the 
Government of Cuba will maintain its 
own policy according to the higher inter- 
ests of the people which it represents and 
of the peoples akin to it, Dr. Roa said. 
Although Cuba cherishes the dream of 
a free world democraticaly united within 
its diversity, it is natural that, by voca- 
tion, culture, history and destiny, she 
should be linked to the other Latin Amer- 
ican peoples and, shoulder to shoulder 
with them, fight against the economic 
underdevelopment which deforms and 
impoverishes America and is the real 
cause of her political unrest and dictator- 
ships, Dr. Roa pointed out. 

The Cuban Minister of State went on 
to quote Premier Fidel Castro as having 
said, “Cuba has her own position be- 
tween the two political and economic 
ideologies in the world. . . . Cubans and 
Latin Americans want a revolution that 
will satisfy their material needs without 
sacrificing their freedoms, If we succeed 
in doing this through democratic meth- 
ods, then the Cuban revolution will be- 
come a classic in the history of the 
world. . . . We are with neither system. 
Each people must develop its own po- 
litical organization out of its own needs, 
without importing or copying; ours is a 
Cuban revolution, as Cuban as our 
music. Is it conceivable that all peoples 
should have the same music? That is 
why I have said that our revolution is 
not red, but olive green, for olive green 
is our color, the color of the revolution 
which came from the Rebel Army and 
was born in the depths of the Sierra 
Maestra.” 

Dr. Roa went on to say that, because 
the Cuban revolution is deeply rooted in 
democratic ideals, it neither fears nor 
seeks any idea and shelters the free 
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expression of all ideologies, however 
radical or reactionary. Respect for the 
free views and the dignity of the human 
person is the key to the humanistic 
meaning of the Cuban Revolution, he 
told the Assembly. 

Cuba is a fervent partisan of any effort 
to alleviate today’s tensions, to guarantee 
the right of underdeveloped countries to 
self-determination and economic develop- 
ment and to lay the groundwork for a 
stable and lasting world peace. 

Although hailing the conferences in 
Europe and the conversations between 
the President of the United States and 
the Chairman of the Council of Min- 
isters of the Soviet Union as encouraging 
developments, Dr. Roa said that it was 
a pity that the conversations were held 
without consulting the smaller countries, 
particularly the Latin American com- 
munity, a moral, political, economic and 
cultural force of 200 million people. 
Cuba, he said, had also disagreed with 
the withdrawal of an item like disarma- 
ment from the competence of the As- 
sembly. 

Dr. Roa declared that Cuba favors 
the cessation of thermonuclear weapons 
tests and opposes France’s projected tests 
in the Sahara. “Surely the lives of mil- 
lions of human beings who would run 
the risk of death through radioactive 
fall-out are worth more than the scientific 
or military prestige of France or any 
other country,” he said. 

Cuba wants coexistence with all na- 
tions, preferably with the countries of 
her own hemisphere, continued Dr. Roa. 
He told delegates that Cuba is so at- 
tached to peace that she is turning her 
barracks into schools and her tanks into 
tractors. 

The Dominican Republic is the only 
country with which Cuba has broken 
diplomatic relations, Dr. Roa declared. 
She was forced into taking that step, he 
explained, not only because of the re- 
peated aggressions to which Cuba and 
her diplomatic representatives were sub- 
jected or because the Dominican Repub- 
lic gave asylum to Cuban war crim- 
inals, but also because of that Govern- 
ment’s international crimes, which he 
termed hardly compatible with interna- 
tional agreements. 

The twilight of the colonial system in 
Asia and Africa, Dr. Roa said, is one of 
the most promising international facts. 
Some of those nations—French Camer- 
oons, Italian Somaliland, French Togo- 
land and Nigeria—are already peaceful- 
ly attaining independence, he stated, 
while others, like Algeria, have been 
compelled to fight for their freedom. 
Cuba, he informed the Assembly, will 
vote in favor of Algeria’s independence. 

The stability and progress of the 
emancipated peoples of Africa and Asia 
are closely linked to their economic de- 
velopment, Dr. Roa observed, adding that 
these, too, are the problems which the 
Latin American people must face, though 
in different ways and circumstances. 

Saying that the work of the United 
Nations in the economic, social and 
educational fields deserves high praise, 
Dr. Roa announced that, in recognition 
of this, Cuba is increasing her contribu- 
tion to United Nations technical assist- 
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ance services. She is also cooperating 
in the World Refugee Year, although 
she feels that international philanthropy 
is not the answer to such a problem. 

The new Cuba, Dr. Roa said, has 
faith in the United Nations’ mission: 
peace; but peace, he declared, can be 
gained only through constant effort and 
sacrifice, through understanding, cooper- 
ation and international solidarity based 
on respect for the dignity of the human 
person and on man’s ability to enjoy the 
fruit of his labor. Bread with freedom, 
said Dr. Roa, bread without terror, is 
the only basis of permanent peace. 


ROMANIA— 


Silviu Brucan said that the United 
Nations, particularly the current session 
of the General Assembly, faces a test 
created by the new international oppor- 
tunities. To be effective, he said, the 
United Nations should become a centre 
for harmonizing members’ actions to- 
ward the attainment of its common ends; 
it can fulfill its role only if it is true to 
this principle in theory and practice. 

The challenge to the United Nations 
is all the more serious, the Romanian 
representative declared, if it takes into 
account the fact that certain political 
and social forces oppose the new inter- 
national developments and cling desper- 
ately to the “cold war.” 

The attempt to turn the United Na- 
tions into an instrument of one political 
and economic system and to use it to 
impose that concept or to promote the 
interests of that system can lead only to 
the Organization’s deterioration, he in- 
sisted. 

Yet the Western powers have endeav- 
ored to use the United Nations as an 
instrument of their policies and to create 
within it a hostility which makes coop- 
eration among states almost impossible, 
Mr. Brucan asserted. 

That is done, he said, by endeavoring 
to identify the principles of the Charter 
with the so-called Western outlook; dis- 
criminating against a number of states 
either because they belong to the social- 
ist system or because they do not par- 
ticipate in Western military alliances; 
forcing through the Assembly resolutions 
reflecting only the interests of the West- 
ern powers; confusing the internal affairs 
of states with the sphere of international 
relations with a view to using the United 
Nations to further the political, economic 
or military aims of the Western powers 
throughout the world. In practice, he 
charged, those things are done by unilat- 
eral interpretations of the Charter, viola- 
tion of the rules of procedure and, with- 
in the Security Council, by trampling 
underfoot the principle of unanimity of 
the permanent members. 

“In short,” Mr. Brucan continued, 
“all those principles which were worked 
out at San Francisco precisely with a 
view to maintaining the character of in- 
ternational organization in a world of 
diverse social and economic systems are 
being distorted and broken to serve the 
narrow and exclusive interests of a group 
of member states.” 

The Romanian delegation considered 
this to be unwise and short-sighted. 


Speaking of disarmament, Mr. Brucan 
said that it is obvious that a solution 
must be found which will take into con- 
sideration not only the security of all 
states but will also be in keeping with 
the broad interests of peace. He accused 
the Western powers of trying to force 
the General Assembly to adopt decisions 
which run counter to the security inter- 
ests of one or another group of states 
and of blocking the adoption of decisions 
which would serve all nations and world 
peace. 

On the representation of China, Mr. 
Brucan said that debates in the General 
Assembly had made it clear that the 
main reason for denying even the right 
of debating the issue was and is the fact 
that socialism has triumphed in China. 
All pretexts, he said, cannot conceal the 
real issue that the Western powers violate 
the principles and the rules of procedure 
of the United Nations in order to bar 
socialist China from membership. 

The United Nations, Mr. Brucan main- 
tained, can enjoy prestige and authority 
only if it becomes a centre for harmoniz- 
ing the views and actions of all nations, 
regardless of their philosophy or of their 
political and economic system. 

Adoption of the Soviet disarmament 
plan would prove the lack of aggressive 
designs on the part of all states, Mr. 
Brucan told the Assembly. He added that 
careful study of the Soviet proposal 
shows that the plan provides for total 
international control, including a system 
of aerial observation and air photogra- 
phy. The Romanian Government, he 
said, shares the view that steps for par- 
tial disarmament must be negotiated at 
once if the Western powers are not yet 
ready for total disarmament. 


The Romanian Government, Mr. Bru- 
can said, attaches particular importance 
to regional agreements. In September 
1957 it invited the other Balkan states to 
work out measures for developing peace- 
ful multilateral inter-Balkan cooperation 
and proposed a summit conference of the 
Balkan states in order to seek mutually 
acceptable solutions for developing eco- 
nomic, political and cultural relations and 
strengthening peace and security in the 
region. 

In June of this year, Mr. Brucan fur- 
ther informed the Assembly, the Ro- 
manian Goverment proposed concluding 
a treaty with the other Balkan countries 
designed to promote good neighborly re- 
lations and banning launching pads for 
missiles and rockets. Among the great 
powers, only the Soviet Union had 
pledged its support, he said. 


The question of the underdeveloped 
countries, Mr. Brucan declared, is a 
crucial problem. Citing United Nations 
statistics, he declared that United Na- 
tions activities and the various develop- 
ment projects worked out by the West- 
ern powers had not prevented the deep- 
ening of the gap between the underdevel- 
oped countries and the major powers. 
He said that after twenty years of Pan- 
American solidarity, the average national 
per capita income in the Latin American 
countries is ten times lower than the 
national per capita income of the United 
States. In the Asian and African coun- 








tries of the British Commonwealth and 
the French community, the per capita 
income, he said, is fourteen times lower 
than in the United Kingdom or France. 
Quoting a statement by the Secretary- 
General before the Economic and Social 
Council last July 6 to the effect that the 
gap between the rich and the poor coun- 
tries continues to widen, Mr. Brucan 
said that in those communities the rich 
get richer and the poor get poorer. “Iron- 
ically,” he said, “this state of affairs is 
often described from this rostrum as ‘the 
free world.’” 

In the socialist community, he ex- 
plained, disparities existing at the time 
each state joined the group are being 
quickly liquidated, and all will reach a 
level of plenty at the same time. 


ISRAEL— 

Foreign Minister Golda Meir de- 
nounced the United Arab Republic for 
refusing to permit her country’s ships 
through the Suez Canal. She also ex- 
pressed Israel’s hopes for an early agree- 
ment on disarmament. 

Mrs. Meir began by saying that Israel, 
as an ancient people which regained its 
independence little more than a decade 
ago, views with gladness the emancipa- 
tion of dependent peoples. She spoke 
particularly of Cyprus, citing the agree- 
ment there as proof that seemingly in- 
tractable disputes can be settled by peace- 
ful negotiations if all concerned really 
want peace. 

Israel’s Foreign Minister went on to 
point out that the people of Israel, as 
well as those of other new states, have 
learned that once independence has been 
attained, it ceases to be an end in itself 
and becomes a beginning. Independence 
gives people the chance to meet the 
challenges of establishing stable govern- 
ment, security and decent conditions of 
life in their own way, Mrs. Meir said, 
but freedom does not exist in a vacuum; 
emphasis shifts to the substance of that 
freedom, to economic development, sci- 
entific advancement and social better- 
ment, vital questions which she said are 
of concern to all. 

The division of the world based on 
high standards and subminimal standards 
of living is fraught with far-reaching 
dangers, she pointed out, saying, “We 
cannot and must not acquiesce to a world 
situation in which children are denied 
the elementary necessities of existence, 
food, schooling or decent shelter. No 
ocean is wide or deep enough to drown 
the bitterness thus planted in the tender 
souls of those who will be the men and 
women of the future. Of all injustices, 
this is the cruelest, and its implications 
are universal. It must become the con- 
cern of us all.” 

The more advanced countries bear the 
major responsibility for helping the less 
developed, either directly or through the 
United Nations and the specialized agen- 
cies, Mrs. Meir stated, but the younger 
and less developed countries may also 
have something valuable to contribute to 
the general pool of technical and eco- 
nomic aid. 

Disarmament, Mrs. Meir observed, 
provides the central theme of interna- 


tional statesmanship at the present time 
in and outside the United Nations, and 
Israel fervently hopes that the atomic 
powers, on whom the responsibility has 
primarily been thrust, will soon reach 
an agreement. Every nation, large or 
small, has inescapable responsibilities in 
the collective situation, she added. 

Turning to Israel-Arab relations, Mrs. 
Meir told the Assembly that the bellicose 
attitudes and activities toward Israel by 
the Arab countries of the Middle East, 
led by the United Arab Republic, show 
little sign of relaxing and have taken 
new and ominous forms. 

No Israel vessel, she charged, has been 
allowed to pass through the Suez Canal 
since Israel was established in 1948; car- 
goes consigned to Israel on foreign ves- 
sels have been refused transit if included 
in Egypt’s contraband list; foreign vessels 
carrying cargoes to Israel have been 
blacklisted and, in 1959, restrictions were 
extended to cargoes from Israel to Asian 
and African ports. 

In March, she continued, the Liberian 
ship Kapetan Manolis and the West 
German ship Lealott were detained, and 
their cargoes of potash, cement and fruit 
juices were confiscated. In May, the 
Danish ship Inge Toft, carrying cement, 
potash, marble and brass scrap, was de- 
tained and is still held at Port Said. 
More recently, mail bags and a case of 
meteorological instruments, both en 
route from Australia, were also held. 


Mrs. Meir called attention to the new 
situation, declaring that interference with 
the transit through the Suez Canal of 
goods from Israel was without precedent 
until six months ago. It is, ‘she said, a 
new policy obviously aimed at inflaming 
a long-standing issue and creating fresh 
tension. 

The interference with Israel’s ships 
and cargoes, Mrs. Meir held, is a clear 
violation of the Suez Canal Convention 
of 1888, various Security Council resolu- 
tions and the Egyptian Government’s 
Declaration of April 24, 1954, to the 
Secretary-General of the United Nations. 


The implications of this blockade for 
the international community are far- 
reaching, she declared: by undermining 
the principle of freedom of navigation 
through the Canal, a potential threat is 
created for any other country against 
which the United Arab Republic may 
choose to use its control of the inter- 
national waterway for political coercion. 
Freedom of passage, Mrs. Meir insisted, 
is indivisible, and the denial of Israel’s 
rights strikes at the rights of all nations. 


Calling attention to the contrast be- 
tween a statement made by the Press 
Counsellor of the Arab States Delega- 
tions Offices in a letter published on 
September 8—to the effect that the Canal 
is a waterway which belongs to the 
United Arab Republic and is open, 
through her courtesy, to world shipping 
—and that Republic’s recognition two 
years ago of the rights under the Con- 
stantinople Convention of the vessels of 
all nations to freedom of transit through 
the Canal, Mrs. Meir commented, “What 
was a matter of right has now become a 
matter of courtesy—to be withdrawn, 
presumably, at will. The implications for 


the shipping of other countries which 
may at some time lose favor in Egyptian 
eyes should be as obvious as they are 
ominous.” 

Mrs. Meir accused the United Arab 
Republic of trying to exercise a veto over 
the legitimate trading activities not only 
of Israel but of many other countries, 
particularly in Asia and Africa. 

To show the international ramifications 
of such “illegal” practices and the ex- 
tensive character of the “unjustified” in- 
terference with third parties, Mrs. Meir 
mentioned that up to that date 330 ships, 
belonging to twenty-one different coun- 
tries, had been blacklisted; and the re- 
cent incident concerning the three ships, 
Kapetan Manolis, Lealott and Inge Toft, 
involved interests in no less than ten 
countries, namely, Ceylon, Denmark, the 
Federal Republic of Germany, Hong 
Kong, Japan, Liberia, Malaya, the Phi- 
lippines, Switzerland and the United 
States. 

Israel, Mrs. Meir asserted, is not pre- 
pared to accept a situation in which she 
is singled out for illegal discrimination. 
In Israel’s view, she added, the United 
Nations cannot accept it either. 

Mrs. Meir said that the efforts of the 
Arab League’s boycott committee in 
Cairo to wage economic warfare against 
Israel, affecting dozens of countries and 
hundreds of firms elsewhere in the world, 
is a serious and unwarranted barrier to 
international trade and a manifestation 
of the spurious Arab claims to rights of 
war against Israel. 

The records of the United Arab Re- 
public in sowing discord in the Middle 
East are not limited to Israel, Mrs. Meir 
charged. Within the last eighteen months, 
she pointed out, three Arab countries— 
Sudan, Lebanon and Jordan—have com- 
plained to the Security Council against 
the United Arab Republic; Iraq has 
fiercely attacked its expansionist policies; 
and Tunisia has severed diplomatic rela- 
tions with it, she said. 


United Arab Republic Comment 


Farid Zeineddine, Deputy Foreign 
Minister of the United Arab Republic, 
replied that, however ambiguous and con- 
fused the Palestine problem might be 
made to appear, the simple fact is that 
the Zionists, not the Arabs, had created 
it. Pointing out that there are a million 
Arab refugees, he said that the Arabs are 
the victims of the Palestine problem. 

The rise of Zionism in the Middle 
East in the form of Israel, Mr. Zeined- 
dine continued, is in itself an act of 
colonialism and colonization. Planted 
there by British colonial violence, it 
prospered under the remnants of colonial 
influence. The attempt to paint Israel as 
a country seeking liberation for its people 
and seeking to join with other peoples of 
Asia and Africa who are also seeking 
liberation, is contrary to the facts. It is 
a fact, he said, that due to the very way 
in which Israel was formed, no country 
in the Middle East has recognized her 
or is ready to deal with her. 

Another fact is that Zionism is based on 
racial and religious distinction between 
Jew and Gentile, between the chosen 
people and other people, Mr. Zeineddine 
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said. Zionism, he declared, breeds anti- 
semitism and anti-semitism in turn 
strengthens Zionism. Zionism, with its 
philosophy of discrimination as to race 
and religion and its strategy of trying to 
seize other people’s land, turning them 
into destitute refugees, is contrary to 
the Charter, he charged. 

Still another fact, the Arab delegate 
stated, is that the United Nations has 
taken several decisions concerning Pal- 
estine since 1947 all of which, without 
exception, Israel has disregarded. Yet 
Israel claims to justify its international 
existence by such decisions, while at 
the same time it disregards and flouts 
them. 

What, then, Mr. Zeineddine asked, is 
Israel? Saying that we are told that Israel 
is an existing fact, he pointed out that 
existing facts are sometimes also existing 
acts of aggression. Israel, he declared, 
exists as a fact of aggression and as a 
base for further aggression. 


No line can be drawn between Israel’s 
existence and its expansion; they are the 
same thing, for Israel is there to serve 
the influx of a larger number of immi- 
grants, so that the Diaspora, following 
Zionist theory, may be drawn in from 
all over the world and brought into the 
land of Israel, Mr. Zeineddine asserted. 


Saying that the Palestine question as it 
stands is completely unsettled and that 
no settlement is in view, the Arab dele- 
gate pointed out that United Nations 
decisions have never been implemented, 
adding that the problem before the As- 
sembly is, therefore, the Palestine prob- 
lem in its entirety. 


Free passage through the Suez Canal, 
Mr. Zeineddine said, is an aspect of the 
Palestine problem. Free passage, he de- 
clared, is not contested. He said that 
his Government strictly adheres to the 
Constantinople Convention of 1888. The 
Canal, he stated, is an international 
waterway which can be used as pre- 
scribed by that Convention and in no 
other way. 

The situation which has arisen “in 
respect of Israel considering it in the 
light of the Palestine problem and in 
no other” must be studied, Mr. Zeined- 
dine declared, going on to say that the 
representative of Israel would, of course, 
like to say that the United Nations would 
not favor a state of war. Who would? 
he asked. Does Israel, he continued, 
have any moral right, when 95.5 per 
cent of the land of Palestine belonged 
to the Arab people of Palestine and 
was seized by Israel, to use the products 
of that land and to deny its use to the 
Arab refugees and to the people of 
Palestine? 

Recalling that the representative of 
Israel had spoken of principles, mention- 
ing some which she would like to see 
applied, Mr. Zeineddine asked why she 
had not mentioned the principle of the 
self-determination of the Arab people of 
Palestine or the right of the Arab refu- 
gees to repatriation which, he said, is a 
natural right that cannot be denied. 

Charging that Israel has broken the 
armistice with the United Arab Republic 
Tepeatedly, Mr. Zeineddine said that if 
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there is a principle to be declared, it 
is that Israel’s repeated aggression—par- 
ticularly in 1956—should not be re- 
warded by permitting her to reach the 
very objectives which she sought through 
aggression in respect of the Suez Canal. 

Many things in the statement made by 
the Israeli representative, Mr. Zeineddine 
claimed, are contrary to fact. He said 
that a reference to a declaration by 
President Nasser regarding Israel had 
omitted the fact that the declaration had 
been made in answer to a declaration by 
General Dayan which envisaged a re- 
newal of hostilities with the Arab states. 
He said that that this reference, as well 
as the reference to what the Information 
Officer of the Arab League had said, 
were not put in the right context. 

“We are striving at present, let me 
add, to widen and deepen the Suez Canal 
and make it more useful than ever before 
to the international community; but this 
will not be done at the expense of right 
and justice to the Palestinian Arab refu- 
gees, nor will it be done as a reward to 
previous Israeli aggression and expected 
future Israeli aggression,” Mr. Zeineddine 
said in conclusion. 


THAILAND— 


The world still finds itself in an uneasy 
peace to which the only alternative is 
“the merciless destruction of human 
lives, of cities, and the silence of the 
ashes and graves strewn all over the 
world,” Thanat Khoman, of Thailand, 
stated. 

That dilemma, he added, is repugnant 
to the people of Thailand and to hun- 
dreds of millions elsewhere. The solution, 
he said, must be found in mutual toler- 
ance and in renouncing force and vio- 
lence in settling differences. 

The ills which beset the world, Mr. 
Khoman continued, stem not from the 
Berlin and German problems or even 
the arms race, but from “the aggressive- 
ness of a certain ideology or political 
creed.” 

It is imperative, Mr. Khoman told the 
Assembly, that preparations for destroy- 
ing one another, not only by modern 
weapons in times of war, but by infiltra- 
tion and subversive activities in times of 
peace, should cease. If nations could 
agree on that point, the face of the world 
would be changed, and fear and mistrust 
removed, he said. 

Declaring that from the point of view 
of the small nations the ills of the world 
result from continual interference and 
intervention from outside, Mr. Khoman 
stated that the sooner such actions 
cease in the world organization, the 
healthier that body will be. Thailand 
and Southeast Asia, he said, are indebted 
to the Southeast Asia Treaty Organiza- 
tion for safeguarding the region from 
major disturbances and encroachment. 

The appointment of a subcommittee 
by the Security Council to investigate 
the situation in Laos has already pro- 
duced tangible results for peace and 
tranquillity, the Foreign Minister said. 

Besides Laos, he continued, there have 
been many other practical manifestations 
of ideological aggressiveness. Events in 
Tibet, he said, were particularly disturb- 


ing; the ruthless use of force to subjugate 
a peaceful people had deeply shocked 
the Asian people and can be regarded 
only as an unmistakable sign of intoler- 
ance on the part of the aggressive ideol- 
ogy he had referred to earlier. 

An important corollary to tolerance, 
Mr. Khoman said, is the capacity to 
understand the point of view of others. 
It is difficult, he said, to see why, in this 
era of efficient communications and trans- 
portation, artificial barriers have to be 
erected and maintained to keep peoples 
apart and prevent their understanding 
one another. Fortunately, at least on the 
high official level, he went on to say, the 
need for direct personal contacts has 
been recognized. Thailand hopes, he de- 
clared, that such personal relationships 
will further develop, with beneficial re- 
sults not only for the countries con- 
cerned, but for the world at large. 

Another important characteristic of 
present international relations appears 
to be that, while nations talk about their 
devotion to peace and hatred of war, 
they have not renounced absolutely and 
categorically the use of force or un- 
equivocably pledged themselves to use 
only peaceful methods to settle inter- 
national disputes, Mr. Khoman con- 
tinued. In fact, he said, force continues 
to be used not only in settling differences 
among nations but particularly to im- 
pose one nation’s views upon others or 
for political gain. 

Thailand, he pointed out, fully shares 
the ideas developed by Secretary-General 
Hammarskjold in the introduction to his 
annual report to the General Assembly. 
Both the United Nations and the Secre- 
tary-General have played an important 
role in preventing disputes from growing 
worse and in resolving them peacefully, 
and Thailand can speak from direct ex- 
perience, he told the Assembly, for the 
personal representative of the Secretary- 
General helped Thailand and Cambodia 
to reestablish good relations. That inci- 
dent illustrates the services which the 
United Nations can perform for member 
states, he declared, 


What the world needs now is not 
high-flown affirmations of longing for 
peace, but the will to have peace, to live 
in peace and to act accordingly. If the 
nations of the world, great and small, 
should agree to practice tolerance in all 
its aspects, to develop better understand- 
ing of one another and to renounce force 
and violence and have recourse only to 
peaceful means of settling disputes, then 
peace would reign. 

As the Secretary-General has noted in 
his annual report, Mr. Khoman said, the 
gap between the rate of income and the 
economic growth of the advanced na- 
tions and of the underdeveloped nations 
continues to grow at an alarming pace, 
as does the disparity between the in- 
creasing prices of manufactured products 
and the falling prices of primary com- 
modities. If such a trend, which may be 
due to natural economic laws or to con- 
trollable factors, were to persist, he said, 
it might look as if the burden of en- 
suring the progress and prosperity of the 
advanced nations would fall heavily upon 
the shoulders of the underdeveloped 
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nations; for it is they, with their sweat 
and toil, who supply the cheap materials 
for the others to process and resell at 
high profits. If such is the case, the latter 
should deem it an obligation, moral or 
economic or both, to assume greater re- 
sponsibility, either on a _ bilateral or 
multilateral basis, toward the underde- 
veloped nations than that now prevailing, 
Mr. Khoman affirmed. 

Thailand, for its part, is fully con- 
scious of its duty to its people and is 
shouldering a heavy burden, he said. At 
the same time, Thailand gratefully ac- 
knowledges the help it has received from 
international agencies such as the Inter- 
national Bank for Reconstruction and 
Development, the expanded program of 
technical assistance and the Special Fund, 
as well as from friendly countries like 
the United States, from some of its fel- 
low members of the Southeast Asia 
Treaty Organization, and finally, from 
the Colombo Plan. 


GHANA— 

Pointing out that Africa is the only 
continent that is not yet free, since the 
majority of its indigenous inhabitants are 
still under colonial domination and for- 
eign rule, Mr. Ako-Adjei declared, 
“Africa is the question-mark among the 
continents. And what is happening in 
Africa today is, in our view, the greatest 
challenge, perhaps, which modern civili- 
zation will yet have to face.” 

While he said that Ghana was looking 
forward with pleasure to the opportunity 
to welcome the new states of the Came- 
roons, Togoland, Nigeria and Somalia, 
which will join the community of na- 
tions next year, Mr. Ako-Adjei dealt at 
length with areas of Africa that are not 
yet free, particularly the Trust Territory 
of Tanganyika, Nyassaland, Algeria, 
South West Africa and Angola. He also 
dealt with the suggestion of France to 
carry out nuclear tests in the Sahara. 

Ghana believes, he said, that the time 
has come for the United Kingdom, as 
the Administering Authority, to take 
steps, in consultation with the United 
Nations, to fix a firm date for the in- 
dependence of Tanganyika, and since 
the United Nations had ultimate re- 
sponsbility for the welfare and advance- 
ment of the people of Tanganyika there 
should be no difficulty in fixing a firm 
date. 

Recent developments in the Central 
African Federation, and especially in 
Nyassaland, he asserted, had shocked the 
conscience of people all over the world. 
A Royal Commission appointed by the 
United Kingdom had reported in clear 
and unequivocal terms that Nyassaland 
is a police state under British colonial 
rule and the Ghana delegation, he said, 
again calls upon the United Kingdom to 
lift the state of emergency in Nyassa- 
land, to release Dr. Hastings Banda and 
more than 600 Africans who were un- 
lawfully detained, and to lift the ban 
on the Nyassaland African Congress so 
that the Congress and its members could 
participate in the normal political life of 
their country. 

The Hola camp incident in Kenya, 
where eleven African prisoners were 
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beaten to death in cold blood, he said, 
was also fresh in their minds. 

On the topic of Angola, Mr. Ako- 
Adjei remarked: “We are also observing 
with studied interest and increasing ap- 
prehension the deplorable situation in 
Angola, under Portuguese rule, and in 
other African countries which are at 
present under domination by colonial 
powers. The delegation of Ghana will 
support any effort by this Assembly to 
secure submission of information by 
Portugal on its colonial territories to 
the United Nations.” 

Coming to the situation in Algeria he 
pointed out that for five years “a hot 
war, a war of fire and steel” had been 
raging there, and it was important to 
remember that it was the only shooting 
war in the world today, recent incidents 
in the Far East notwithstanding. “The 
Algerian nationalists,’ added Mr. Ako- 
Adjei, “are fighting for nothing less than 
the same democratic freedom and justice 
which we all acclaim to be the in- 
alienable right of human beings. ” 

Since Algeria is part of Africa, the 
Algerian question must be put within 
the context of the struggle of the African 
peoples to free themselves from foreign 
domination. General de Gaulle, Presi- 
dent of the French Republic, had put 
forward a plan to end the war in Al- 
geria and to solve the problem of AI- 
gerian independence, but one remarkable 
and significant feature of the General’s 
statement was his “failure to face in a 
courageous manner the political realities 
of the situation.” 

“General de Gaulle,” said Mr. Ako- 
Adjei, “seems to think that the war in 
Algeria could come to an end and the 
Algerian problem could be solved with- 
out the cooperation of the Algerian na- 
tionalist leaders, namely, the leaders of 
the National Liberation Front who now 
form the Provisional Government of the 
Republic of Algeria. 

“We believe,” he added, “that if war 
in Algeria is to be brought to an end and 
a peaceful settlement is to be effected in 
Algeria, then General de Gaulle and the 
nationalist leaders of Algeria should come 
together and negotiate for a cease-fire 
and for peace in Algeria.” 

The Government of Ghana, he em- 
phasized, stood by the resolution passed 
at a Special Conference of the Independ- 
ent African States held in Monrovia, 
Liberia, in August last. This resolution 
called upon France to recognize the 
right of the Algerian people to self- 
determination and independence, to with- 
draw her troops and to enter into nego- 
tiation with the Provisional Government; 
appealed to the North Atlantic Treaty 
Organization to urge France to desist 
from using in Algeria arms supplied by 
that organization for defensive purposes, 
and requested all friends of France and 
all peace-loving nations and people to 
use their influence with the Government 
of France with a view to bringing an 
end to the bloodshed. 

“However,” added Mr. Ako-Adjei, “I 
wish to make it quite clear, beyond any 
reasonable doubt, that the Government 
of Ghana would not associate itself with 
any plan for the solution of any problem 
in any African country if such a plan is 


intended ultimately to divide the African 
country into two parts, and thus create 
in Africa a problem such as the problem 
now facing us in Germany, in Korea 
and in Viet-Nam. The Government of 
Ghana stands for the unity of individual 
African states.” 

Speaking of South West Africa, Mr. 
Ako-Adjei said his government likewise 
stood by the resolution which was also 
passed at the Monrovia conference. This 
urged the Union of South Africa to im- 
plement the resolutions of the United 
Nations on South West Africa; main- 
tained that the territory is in fact a Trust 
Territory, and appealed to the United 
Nations to fix a date for the independ- 
ence of the territory. His delegation urged 
the United Nations to explore all possi- 
bilities for a just solution of the problem. 

Regarding the Cameroons, the view of 
Ghana, he said, was that free and demo- 
cratic elections should be held in the 
Cameroons before it becomes an inde- 
pendent State in January of next year. 
This would enable the Government to 
proceed with progressive national reform 
and reconstruction. The elections would 
also provide the United Nations with an 
opportunity to establish a clear proce- 
dure for the attainment of independence 
by Trust Territories for which the United 
Nations has ultimate responsibility. 

Mr. Ako-Adjei admitted that the time 
for elections was short, but he hoped 
that the Prime Minister of the Came- 
roons might consider it important and 
that his Government might consider it 
essential to adopt measures in the near 
future consistent with the Charter of the 
United Nations and the wishes of all 
sections of the people of the Cameroons. 
He also hoped, he said, that as an act of 
statesmanship and magnanimity, the 
Prime Minister would declare a general 
amnesty to allow all men and women 
who had been exiled from the country 
to return and take part in the normal 
political life of the State. 

Mr. Ako-Adjei expressed strong oppo- 
sition to the testing of nuclear weapons 
in the Sahara. 

“I wish to make the position of the 
Government of Ghana quite clear in this 
matter,” he said. “We maintain that the 
nuclear powers, namely, the United 
States, the Soviet Union and the United 
Kingdom, or any other power, should 
stop manufacturing nuclear weapons and 
should not even test those they have 
already manufactured, but should rather 
destroy such weapons.” 

Also, he said, Ghana maintained that 
no State, including France, should test 
nuclear weapons anywhere on the African 
continent because the Africans wanted 
peace in Africa and in the world. 

“Thirdly,” he said, “we appeal to 
France not to conduct any nuclear tests 
in the Sahara Desert because all such 
tests will endanger the lives of all human 
beings in the Sahara region and in 
Africa generally, including the lives of 
all French people and other Europeans 
or non-Africans who now live in Africa.” 

In his general approach to the specific 
problems, Mr. Ako-Adjei said that while 
the world was confronted with problems 
that threatened the very existence of 
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mankind on this planet, the situation of- 
fered the finest opportunity to demon- 
strate the supremacy of the spirit and 
the higher nature of man over his base 
feelings or desires. 

“If we are to measure up to this su- 
preme test of the human spirit,” he said, 
“and if we are to have that breadth of 
vision and magnanimity of outlook re- 
quired for solving the complex problems 
of our times, then the situation demands 
of all the leaders and statesmen of the 
various nations of the world a complete 
change in our traditional attitudes and a 
reorganization of our thinking habits.” 

“We believe,” he said later, “that man 
is not the enemy of his fellow man; he 
is the complement of his fellow man. 
The real enemies of mankind are ig- 
norance, disease, poverty and squalor 
which now exist in modern society. .. . 
We should all agree among ourselves to 
fight against these real enemies of man- 
kind, to eliminate them from our na- 
tional as well as international life and to 
establish a new system of human rela- 
tions, a new society and a new concep- 
tion of human good, based on freedom, 
justice and truth.” 


CANADA— 


Dealing in the general debate only 
with those things on which the Canadian 
Government felt its position should be 
made clear “at once,” Howard C. Green 
enumerated seven of them, as follows: 
disarmament, outer space, radiation, aid 
to less developed nations, world refugees, 
the United Nations Emergency Force 
and the situation in Laos. Mr. Green 
took these subjects in turn and dealt with 
each briefly. 

On disarmament he said that nuclear 
war means annihilation, and now, as 
never before, it was imperative to place 
new weapons under effective control, to 
outlaw them progressively and at the 
same time to limit and control conven- 
tional armaments. 

Mr. Green referred to proposals made 
by both Mr. Selwyn Lloyd for the 
United Kingdom and by Mr. Nikita 
Khrushchev for the Soviet Union and 
said that Canada wished to study these 
proposals very carefully and reserve de- 
tailed comments for a later occasion. 

Speaking generally, however, he said 
that the central question of disarmament 
turned on the ability of states to find a 
basis of mutual confidence. He referred 
to “the inseparable relationship between 
disarming and control” and said that the 
two must be negotiated in parallel and 
put into effect together. 

“Canada’s unique geographical posi- 
tion as a neighbor of both the United 
States and the Soviet Union gives Cana- 
dians a special interest in disarmament,” 
he said, and announced that Canada was 
ready to open its territory to inspection, 
particularly in the Arctic area, under an 
equitable and reciprocal plan. 

Regarding the recently appointed ten- 
power negotiating committee, Mr. Green 
said that it was Canada’s view that it 
would be in the interest of all concerned 
not only that the Committee report 
from time to time to the United Nations 
but also that the United Nations, proba- 
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bly through the Disarmament Commis- 
sion, discuss the progress of the Com- 
mittee’s work, encourage its activities 
and evolve further ideas in this general 
field. 

One encouraging aspect of disarma- 
ment was the fact that there now exist 
seventeen agreed articles of a draft treaty 
being negotiated by the United States, 
the United Kingdom and the Soviet 
Union on the discontinuance of nuclear 
tests. It was true that the principal diffi- 
culties—on the question of control—have 
yet to be resolved. 

Another aspect of disarmament which, 
Mr. Green said, should prove susceptible 
to early negotiation, had relation to 
outer space. He mentioned the success 
of the Soviet Union in shooting a rocket 
to the moon—‘“a magnificent achieve- 
ment deserving of the greatest praise”— 
as an example of the pace of scientific 
and technological progress, which em- 
phasized the urgent necessity of having 
the international community establish 
adequate regulation where none exists. 
In particular, early consideration must 
be given to establishing rules determin- 
ing the limits of national sovereignty in 
space. The Ad Hoc Committee on the 
Peaceful Uses of Outer Space set up 
during the last session had made “a use- 
ful start” and he expressed the hope that 
further arrangements to pursue these 
matters would have the cooperation of 
the Soviet Union. 

Referring to the hazards resulting from 
the addition of man-made radiation to 
that which already occurs in nature Mr. 
Green said that all mankind is concerned 
that knowledge of the biological and 
other effects of radiation and of the 
present extent of the hazard should be 
enlarged. “We must also realize,” he 
added, “that even if the nations agree to 
stop testing nuclear weapons, the prob- 
lem of radiation will not vanish. The 
large and growing use of radiation in 
medicine; the atomic era in industry with 
the possibility of accidents, for example, 
in power stations soon to become a fa- 
miliar sight in many lands; the risks con- 
nected with the disposal of radioactive 
waste—all these and similar perils which 
are unforeseeable now, will be with us 
henceforth. They will present complex 
problems demanding constant observa- 
tion, study and precaution.” 

All member states could make a vital 
contribution towards the collection of 
data on radiation from fall-out, remitting 
it to a central agency for collation. This 
data which should be collected by stand- 
ardized methods on a world-wide scale, 
could be then used by scientists. The 
Canadian delegation intends to submit a 
proposal which they sincerely hoped 
would encourage world-wide collection of 
more accurate data on radiation and 
would provide for its central collation. 

Speaking of Canada’s concern for eco- 
nomic development in_ less-developed 
areas he said that while much good 
work has been done, both inside and 
outside the United Nations, a great deal 
more remains to be done. Vigorous ac- 
tion was required to accelerate the social 
and economic progress of people through- 
out the world. The Canadian Govern- 
ment had always strongly supported 


multilateral United Nations economic 
assistance programs. In the past year it 
gave $2 million to the Expanded Tech- 
nical Assistance Program and another 
$2 million to the newly established Spe- 
cial Fund. Canada would also be pro- 
viding its share of the increased resources 
of the International Monetary Fund and 
the International Bank for Reconstruc- 
tion and Development. 

Describing it as a “heart-rending sub- 
ject,” Mr. Green went on to speak of the 
refugee problem. Delegates knew of 
Canada’s interest in this matter, he com- 
mented, mentioning that “many scores 
of thousands” of refugees had made a 
new start in Canada and had enriched 
the country’s national life. The essence 
of the World Refugee Year, however, 
was that Governments should make an 
extra effort. If increased efforts could 
be made it appeared possible to close 
the European camps for displaced per- 
sons and thereby terminate one entire 
United Nations refugee program. 

“We are all aware,” he added, “that 
the remaining population of these Euro- 
pean camps contains a high proportion 
of people who are difficult to relocate 
elsewhere because they fail to meet the 
medical regulations of countries which 
might provide a new home. A great 
many of these so-called ‘hard-core’ cases 
are suffering from tuberculosis; in many 
instances whole families have had to face 
the prospect of remaining indefinitely in 
the camps because one member had 
contracted that disease. 

“I am pleased to announce, therefore, 
that as its special contribution to the 
World Refugee Year the Canadian Gov- 
ernment will waive normal immigration 
requirements and admit to Canada a 
substantial number of tubercular refu- 
gees and their families, This group will 
be brought to Canada and treated in 
sanatoria at Canadian expense. Further- 
more, a family unable to support itself 
while a member is under treatment will 
receive maintenance payments. It is my 
hope that the first refugees selected will 
reach Canada by the end of this year.” 

Coming to the subject of the United 
Nations Emergency Force, Mr. Green 
said that in view of the relative quiet 
which now prevails in the area some 
member states might be of the opinion 
that the time had arrived to curtail 
UNEF’s operations. It should be borne in 
mind, however, that the reduction of 
frontier incidents between the United 
Arab Republic and Israel was due in 
large measure to the presence of the 
Force and it would be unfortunate if 
the more stable conditions in the area 
were jeopardized by premature limitation 
of the operations of the Force. 

Turning to the conditions in the Far 
East, Mr. Green said that a notable 
effort was made at the Geneva Confer- 
ence in 1954 to establish equilibrium in 
Indochina. The principles underlying the 
Geneva agreements, particularly the prin- 
ciple of non-alignment, should be respect- 
ed in order to lessen the tension in that 
troubled area and the United Nations 
had an important role to play in ar- 
rangements for long-term stability. 

It was true that the United Nations 








has a subcommittee in Laos and it was 
necessary to await the committee’s report 
on the facts of the situation there. The 
presence of the committee seemed al- 
ready to have had a pacifying effect, but 
there exists in that part of the world a 
number of newly-established states find- 
ing their feet as nations in conditions of 
international tension and he believed that 
the United Nations had a legitimate 
concern with the area. Efforts to pre- 
serve peace might be seriously hampered 
by the attitude of certain non-member 
states directly interested in the problem, 
but, for all these reasons, he asked, 
should not the United Nations now find 
a way to express its continuing interest 
in Laos? 


VENEZUELA— 

“The victory of yesterday and the 
frustration of today” was the phrase used 
by Dr. Ignacio Luis Arcaya to describe 
the idealistic aspirations that resulted in 
the formation of the United Nations 
fourteen years ago and the realism of 
the problems that have presented them- 
selves since. But, on behalf of Venezuela, 
he expressed the hope that this Assembly 
would mark a new victory for peace. 

In specific terms he spoke of economic 
assistance, the colonial question and the 
necessity for universal recognition of hu- 
man rights. 

“When I come to this rostrum of inter- 
national importance,” he said, “it is 
impossible for me not to recall that date 
in history when the United Nations was 
born as the essence of the most noble 
desires of mankind and as the fruit of 
a stupendous victory of right over might 
... The purest expression of these desires 
was the creation of the United Nations, 
fourteen years ago, No great effort is 
needed to observe that the noblest of 
these aspirations remain unfulfilled, and 
that through the years that have elapsed 
between the victory of yesterday and 
the frustration of today the world is 
still suffering from the same evils and 
ills that engendered aggression and war 
at that time, armed conflict between the 
great powers, the colonial system suffo- 
cating national aspirations of peoples de- 
sirous of freedom, and poverty, disease 
and backwardness which has decimated 
countless generations of the peoples of 
underdeveloped countries in Asia, Africa 
and Latin America.” 

The peoples of the world are today 
universally conscious of the existence of 
these evils, he said. Nevertheless, there 
are two facts that have remained evi- 
dent: the will of the people to confront 
this threat of war and the existence of 
the international organization which, de- 
spite its limitations, is the most useful 
forum for the safeguarding of peace. 

But, he said, political realism is not 
necessarily diametrically opposed to the 
basic formulas that in 1945, when the 
Charter was signed, were considered fit- 
ting and appropriate to solve world 
problems. 

Fourteen years had shown that there 
are structural defects in the world organi- 
zation and he felt it was necessary to 
make an honest revision of its essential 
machinery. In particular he could not 
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conceal his government’s serious concern 
because of the frequent state of paralysis 
in which the body having the highest 
responsibility in the political field, the 
Security Council, has been thrown 
“owing to the abuse of the veto.” 

“This situation” he declared, “must be 
remedied.” 

He was not speaking, he said, with 
the idea of pleasing those who did him 
the honor of listening to him, but to 
say, with humility but frankly, what his 
people and Government thought should 
be done in respect to certain problems 
of current importance. 

Venezuelans welcomed the exchange 
of visits between Mr. Khrushchev and 
President Eisenhower but they were not 
unaware that the road to peaceful co- 
existence was filled with the most serious 
difficulties, and they held the view that 
a prior understanding of a political type 
was absolutely essential for disarma- 
ment, for the suspension of nuclear tests 
and for the prohibition and control of 
thermo-nuclear weapons. And he ad- 
mitted that some promising signs have 
begun to dissipate the dark shadows 
that have hung over the world in recent 
years. 

The problems of disarmament, he said, 
were clearly a part of the deeper and 
broader problem of peaceful co-existence 
of two worlds of different political, eco- 
nomic and social systems. “While in 
Europe”, he declared, “the eastern coun- 
tries help to preserve the status quo, in 
Asia and Africa they are trying to re- 
form the status quo, and vice versa, the 
Westerners are reformers in Europe and 
apparently conservatives overseas.” 

Because there was no peace in the 
world during the years between the birth 
of the United Nations and today no 
progress had been made against colonial- 
ism and the misery and backwardness in 
economic systems, and he claimed that 
it was only because of the cold war that 
the United Nations had seen undermined 
its process of universal integration of all 
nations. 

“There is not the slightest doubt in 
our minds,” he said, “that if the United 
States, the Soviet Union, the United 
Kingdom and the other great powers had 
been able to devote to the work of eco- 
nomic development and the combatting 
of disease and ignorance the vast re- 
sources that heretofore they have been 
compelled to invest in the armaments 
race, the great masses of impoverished 
people throughout the world would be 
on the point of being saved from ex- 
ploitation and misery.” 

Speaking of the importance of eco- 
nomic assistance to less developed coun- 
tries, Mr. Arcaya declared that many 
times economic assistance had been “one 
more weapon in the arsenal of the cold 
war.” 

“In our continent,” he said, “poverty 
has been a guest for some time. But 
Latin America does not harbour the 
spectre of the cold war, and therefore 
the appropriate assistance has not been 
forthcoming. Latin America has faith 
that the end of the cold war will also 
bring an end to the discrimination to 
which it has been subjected.” 


Problems relating to racial discrimina- 
tion and human rights had special sig- 
nificance for his Government, he said. 
Venezuela was opposed to discrimination 
and were fervent defenders of all those 
provisions of the Charter designed to 
guarantee human rights. He could not 
go so far as to assert that the United 
Nations had done nothing in the field of 
human rights—there was the Universal 
Declaration of Human Rights and the 
“very modest” achievements of the Com- 
mission on Human Rights and subsidi- 
ary bodies. But he did feel that the 
organization had done very little in the 
field of the vital necessities of peoples 
and the urgent demand made by the 
conscience of the world for progress in 
this field. 

On economic matters, he said Vene- 
zuela will firmly support any measure 
designed to promote the maintenance of 
markets and prices for raw materials at 
levels which will ensure progress and 
stability in the Latin American con- 
tinent, and, indeed, in all the under- 
developed regions of the world. 

He expressed the opinion that “a solu- 
tion should be found to the question of 
China.” In response to the clamour of 
the peoples of the world, he added, the 
United Nations must also offer through 
a balanced revision of its structure a 
completely democratic organization with 
no privileges for any of its members, 
which would end a situation of in- 
feriority for an important group of 
States which participate in its work. 

The challenge which history has made, 
he concluded, presupposes a formidable 
encounter between the blind forces of na- 
ture and the creative and illuminating 
action of the mind and spirit. This is 
the old, old drama of man, now with a 
universal perspective, and either intelli- 
gent reasoning and common sense will 
prevail or the material world will sweep 
us away in a monstrous avalanche. 


NORWAY— 

In addition to expressing his Govern- 
ment’s viewpoint on such problems as 
disarmament, nuclear tests, technical and 
and economic development, Cyprus, Al- 
geria, Laos, Tibet, the refugee problem, 
and the admittance of the Republic of 
China to membership in the United Na- 
tions, Halvard Lange introduced some 
new topics. 

One was the question of the payment 
of just compensation for property taken 
over by Israel and belonging to Arab 
refugees. Another was the establishment 
of agreements regarding maximum limits 
for territorial and fishing waters, and a 
third was support for the proposal by 
the Secretary-General regarding occa- 
sional meetings under the aegis of the 
United Nations of ministers for economic 
affairs within the Economic and Social 
Council. In this connection Mr. Lange 
also touched upon foreign exchange 
controls. 

On the general international situation 
Mr. Lange said that the world has had 
to live for too long in a cold atmosphere, 
and while it was prudent not to be 
guided in our policies by hope for over- 
night and spectacular settlements of 
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major outstanding issues, the possibili- 
ties of gradual improvement did appear 
to be better now than in the last few 
years. Norway felt justification for 
“cautious optimism.” 

But he felt that the new period of 
negotiation at different levels would 
prove to be of considerable length and 
would require both patience and frank- 
ness. He emphasized, however, that any 
compromise eventually agreed upon must 
not infringe on the rightful desires of 
the peoples concerned, Any possible ar- 
rangement relating to Central Europe, 
for example, must fully respect and safe- 
guard the freely expressed desire of the 
inhabitants of West Berlin to continue 
to live in a free democracy. 

In questions of peace and war, he 
said, there are no longer parties con- 
cerned and others not concerned. Over 
the last two years economic trends and 
developments in the industrialized coun- 
tries have had immediate and serious 
effect in the raw material producing and 
agricultural areas of the world and an 
impact of trends had been felt in the 
less developed countries. He stressed, 
therefore, the importance to the world 
community of an ever more active par- 
ticipation of all members, old and new, 
in the solution of common problems. 

He felt that valuable results had been 
achieved, not least in the past year, nota- 
bly in Lebanon and Jordan and over 
the problem of Cyprus, and he felt that 
caution and moderation on the part of 
the member states had been essential, 
decisive factors in the solutions. Speak- 
ing of the role played by the United Na- 
tions in the question of Cyprus, he 
pointed out that none of the parties 
succeeded in getting the support of the 
United Nations for any of the more ex- 
treme positions. He had no doubt that 
this attitude on the part of the World 
Organization contributed significantly to 
making the parties realize that modera- 
tion and a compromise based on a sys- 
tem of balance and counter-balance was 
the only way out of the tragic situation 
that had arisen. It was the hope of the 
Norwegian delegation that a develop- 
ment along similar lines might take place 
on the question of Algeria. 

On the question of representation of 
the Republic of China in the United 
Nations Mr. Lange said the view of his 
Government was well known. Stressing 
two of the considerations underlying 
Norway’s position, he said that, firstly, 
the question of recognition or non-recog- 
nition of a foreign government was essen- 
tially a practical problem, and, secondly, 
non-Trecognition of the People’s Republic 
of China as a member state meant that 
its government might justifiably claim 
that it was not bound by the obligations 
of the United Nations Charter. In the 
present situation, he said, the Chinese 
People’s Republic is outside and beyond 
the control of existing international 
order. Reports of repressive actions per- 
petrated by the Chinese Government 
constituted serious violations of the prin- 
ciples which are now widely accepted as 
a code of behaviour within the inter- 
National community. 

As for the situation in Laos, his dele- 
gation would await the report of the sub- 
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committee of the Security Council before 
taking any position regarding further 
handling of the question. 

Turning to disarmament, Mr. Lange 
noted with satisfaction the decision to 
set up a ten-nation committee, but he 
said that the Norwegian delegation was 
anxious that the United Nations should 
as soon as possible again assume an ac- 
tive role in the field of disarmament. 
Therefore the delegation welcomed the 
declared intention of the countries con- 
cerned to keep the Disarmament Com- 
mission informed as to their progress. 

Another promising development of the 
past year, he said, was progress made by 
the three powers negotiating in Geneva 
a cessation of nuclear tests. He welcomed 
the decision to suspend further tests and 
hoped no more would be conducted. 

On the matter of general disarmament 
he expressed the opinion that progress 
must be made by stages under satis- 
factory control and while we would all 
want to be relieved of heavy defense 
expenditures the hard fact seemed to be 
that probably no government felt it 
could take the responsibility of starting 
on the road to disarmament unless it 
could feel assured, on the basis of an 
effective control system, that the security 
of its country was not being jeopardized. 

Mr. Lange also announced, while deal- 
ing with the disarmament question, that 
the Norwegian Government would give 
sympathetic consideration to proposals 
to devote a share of the savings result- 
ing from internationally agreed disarma- 
ment to economic assistance to the less 
developed areas of the world. 

He thought that the United Nations 
Emergency Force had successfully con- 
tributed to the maintenance of peace and 
quiet along the entire borderline between 
Israel and Egypt, from the Mediterranean 
to the Red Sea; therefore it was of seri- 
ous concern to the Norwegian delegation 
that the continued operation of the Force 
at its present minimum strength is being 
jeopardized because of financial diffi- 
culties. 

As one of the leading maritime na- 
tions, he said, Norway firmly believed 
in and had a vital interest in upholding 
the principle of free navigation in inter- 
national waterways. Therefore his coun- 
try viewed with concern that this prin- 
ciple did not seem to be applied to the 
passage of ships through the Suez Canal. 
It was Norway’s conviction that traffic 
through this international waterway 
should be free and unhindered for ships 
and cargoes of all nationalities. 

The problem of the Arab Palestine 
refugees, he pointed out, was ten years 
old but no nearer solution. While sug- 
gesting that determined efforts should be 
made to find a solution, Mr. Lange said 
that meanwhile assistance to the refugees 
by the United Nations Relief and Works 
Agency must continue. Regarding his 
suggestion of compensation for seized 
property belonging to the refugees, he 
thought that such payment would allevi- 
ate much of the bitterness felt by the 
refugees and would facilitate an ultimate 
political settlement. He thought that 
maybe some kind of partly international 
financing would have to be contemplated 
to assist Israel to meet her obligations. 


Regarding the extent of territorial 
waters and fisheries limits—a matter of 
particular concern to Norway, he said— 
a second international conference on the 
law of the sea was to open in Geneva 
in the spring of next year and he hoped 
that during this conference it would be 
possible to reach agreement on the Ca- 
nadian proposal for a maximum of six 
miles for territorial waters and twelve 
miles for fisheries limits. 

In the economic sphere he said that 
signs that justify a hopeful view with 
regard to short term prospects should not 
blind members to the many major prob- 
lems that remain, such as economic 
growth on the one hand and price sta- 
bility on the other. Highly industrialized 
countries might feel the need to make 
adjustment in the economies to achieve 
price stability as a basis for further 
growth, but they should bear in mind the 
fact that the economies of the world are 
interlocked and until ways and means had 
been found to reinforce the foreign ex- 
change position of primary producing 
countries in times of deteriorating terms 
of trade, or until a scheme for the sta- 
bilization of commodity prices was es- 
tablished, the industrialized countries 
should, as far as possible, avoid any 
major reduction in their economic ac- 
tivity. 

It was at this point in his speech that 
Mr. Lange declared that the Norwegian 
Government had noted with interest 
the Secretary-General’s suggestion to 
strengthen the role of the United Na- 
tions regarding global economic problems 
through occasional meetings of ministers 
of economic affairs within the Economic 
and Social Council, and he suggested 
that the Secretary-General should be en- 
couraged to initiate such meetings when- 
ever in his view the development of the 
world economic situation called for 
ministerial attention. 

Norway, he said, was ready to support 
financially an international development 
association if it were felt generally that 
the establishment of such an institution 
would assist the financing of economic 
development in less developed countries. 

On a more prosaic matter Mr. Lange 
said it was no pleasant reflection on the 
attitude of member states that the Sec- 
retary-General cannot meet his current 
payrolls because some members had 
failed to pay their contributions and he 
hoped that ways to overcome these diffi- 
culties would be found during this ses- 
sion of the Assembly. 


PAKISTAN— 

Manzur Quadir said that the ten-power 
disarmament committee, encouraged by 
the rapprochement in the positions of 
the western powers and the Soviet 
Union, should not only try to reach 
agreement for the reduction of forces 
by the great powers, but should also con- 
sider convening a special session of the 
General Assembly within two years to 
effect a reduction of the armies and 
armaments of all other member states. 

Mr. Quadir, besides considering the 
general problems of disarmament, nu- 
clear tests, control of outer space and 
methods to increase the effectiveness of 
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the United Nations, also spoke about 
the problems and plight of the world 
refugees. 

On this latter question, he said that 
the United Nations could not at this 
stage give up its direct responsibility to- 
ward refugees; that while a refugee prob- 
lem remained the United Nations Relief 
and Works Agency should continue in 
existence. 

Discussing disarmament, he said that 
the ten-power committee would make 
decisions on which the fate of many 
others, not represented on the committee, 
would depend. He hoped that the com- 
mittee would work out a scheme “ensur- 
ing disarmament as complete as envis- 
aged by the Chairman of the Council of 
Ministers, Mr. Khrushchev, and under 
controls as effective as emphasized by 
the Secretary of State, Mr. Herter.” 

He said that while expressing this 
hope, his delegation realized the diffi- 
culties that the committee would face 
in considering the establishment of effec- 
tive inspection in the various fields of 
disarmament. As it seemed that there 
was as yet no inspection system which 
did not leave a margin of error, Mr. 
Quadir suggested that it was more real- 
istic to negotiate, initially, on the basis of 
comprehensive disarmament as outlined 
in the speech of British Foreign Sec- 
retary Selwyn Lloyd. 

He said that the scope of the negotia- 
tions could be enlarged to bring about 
complete and general disarmament as 
techniques for the detection of hidden 
nuclear stockpiles developed. 

In the context of partial, or the first- 
stage plan, of disarmament, the Pakistan 
delegation urged that a reduction of 
armed forces and conventional arma- 
ments should be given priority with cer- 
tain other aspects of disarmament. The 
ten-power committee should give the 
soonest possible consideration to setting 
up groups of experts to study the tech- 
nical aspects of controlling conventional 
forces and weapons. 

Mr. Quadir referred to the injurious 
after-effects of radioactive fallout and 
said that as rice absorbed radioactive 
substances to a much greater effect than 
most crops it was a problem of particular 
concern of his country. He hoped there 
would be no resumption of nuclear tests 
pending a permanent agreement. 

The Pakistan Government shared the 
deep concern of the governments and 
peoples in Africa over effects of an im- 
pending atomic explosion in the Sahara. 
The United Nations should urgently take 
all possible steps to prevent nuclear ar- 
maments from coming into the hands of 
countries which did not now possess 
them. 

He said “the staggering achievements” 
of the Soviet Union in sending a rocket 
to the moon underscored the need to 
achieve an international agreement to 
prohibit, under international control, the 
use of outer space for other than peace- 
ful uses. He regretted that the General 
Assembly had not acted on a resolution 
to undertake a joint study on the in- 
spection system needed to achieve this 
aim. 

He said that the principles of classical 
international law were not applicable to 
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celestial bodies. His country advocated 
the establishment of the principle that 
outer space belonged in its entirety to 
the whole world. 

Mr. Quadir commented on “the sources 
of ineffectiveness” in the United Nations 
and said that the problem of Kashmir 
was an example where the organs set up 
to deal with certain problems had been 
incapable of settling them. He said that 
the problem of Kashmir was a matter 
on which the destiny of India and Pak- 
istan depended, as did the future of Asia 
and perhaps an even larger part of the 
world. 

Kashmir, he said, brought into sharp 
focus the need to strengthen United Na- 
tions procedures so that disputes could 
be settled peacefully. The veto was an- 
other thing that weakened the United 
Nations, he said, and he asked if the 
time had not now come when the great 
powers should voluntarily renounce its 
use. 

Mr. Quadir said that the International 
Bank for Reconstruction and Develop- 
ment had done untiring work over the 
dispute between India and Pakistan on 
the use of the waters of the Indus River, 
and if the Bank was finally successful in 
its mediation, it would be a valuable 
new element in support of the general 
efforts of the United Nations. 

He regretted the fact that many mem- 
bers had failed to accept the compulsory 
jurisdiction of the International Court 
of Justice, and he suggested that another 
urgent matter in which the United Na- 
tions could be more effective was the 
field of economic cooperation. 

The problem was critical because of 
the effect which a fall in commodity 
prices had on underdeveloped nations. 
Commodity problems, he said, must be 
considered from the point of view of the 
underdeveloped countries, and not as a 
contest between producers and consumers 
of commodities. 

Mr. Quadir spoke about Algeria, 
Cyprus and Laos. He said that the full 
implications of the statement made by 
President de Gaulle on September 16 
regarding Algerian  self-determination 
could not be fully grasped until there 
were clarifications, but he expressed the 
hope that the President’s offer would set 
in motion a peaceful solution to the 
Algerian question. 

On the Cyprus question the Govern- 
ments of Turkey, Greece and the United 
Kingdom and the leaders of the two 
national communities in the island had 
demonstrated statesmanship of the high- 
est order. He looked forward to the ad- 
mission of the Republic of Cyprus to 
the United Nations. 

Mr. Quadir said that the action taken 
by the Security Council on the request 
of the Royal Government of Laos for 
an emergency force was “both timely 
and appropriate.” He said that in the 
appointment of a subcommittee to as- 
certain and report the facts of the situa- 
tion in the northeastern provinces of 
Laos, the Security Council did not do 
more than set up a fact-finding body. 
The Pakistan Government was deeply 
concerned over the situation in Laos. 

Pakistan rejoiced in the emancipation 


of Africa, Mr. Quadir continued. The 
transformation of the French colonial 
territories into autonomous states was 
only a part of a gigantic political evolu- 
tion taking place there, and he welcomed 
the pledge by Belgium to prepare the 
Congo for sovereignty. 

He said that his delegation viewed 
“with sorrow” the practice of discrimina- 
tion in large parts of Africa. The treat- 
ment of people of Indian and Pakistan 
origin and of their African brethren in 
the Union of South Africa, he said, “of- 
fends against the great traditions of law 
and government in the Commonwealth.” 
He said he hoped that sooner or later 
the Union would recognize that the 
color of skin was not a rational basis for 
classification in respect of civil rights 
and social status. 

Turning to the Middle East, Mr. 
Quadir said that the successful work of 
the United Nations Emergency Force 
was such that his delegation was con- 
vinced that the time had come when 
member states could consider initial steps 
for earmarking contingents for a United 
Nations standby force. 

He said that the problem of one mil- 
lion Palestine refugees remained and that 
the United Nations Relief and Works 
Agency should continue, and, in the spirit 
of the World Refugee Year, members 
of the United Nations must give concen- 
trated attention to the solution of the 
Palestine refugees. 

Mr. Quadir stated that the efforts of 
Pakistan to integrate the refugees re- 
maining there coincided happily with the 
World Refugee Year. He said the over- 
whelming majority of the original ten 
million refugees had been integrated, and 
his country had set itself a time limit for 
settling the remainder. 

Mr. Quadir concluded by returning to 
the question of the struggle between 
“the two systems” which he said was 
“the all-important question of the day.” 
He said there was a story that Ghenghis 
Khan had asked a religious divine how 
he could ensure the survival of his laws. 
The divine replied that systems endured 
only while populations survived. How 
could Ghenghis Khan’s laws remain when 
those for whom they were intended were 
destroyed? 


SAUDI ARABIA— 

Ahmad Shukairy said that this session 
was different from those that had gone 
before because of the atmosphere sur- 
rounding the meeting of President Eisen- 
hower and Premier Khrushchev. That 
meeting, he said, was the summit of the 
very summit, for, in the long run, inter- 
national peace did not rest with the 
United Nations but in the will of the 
United States and the Soviet Union. 

He referred to the general disarma- 
ment plans submitted by President Eisen- 
hower at the last emergericy session and 
by Premier Khrushchev at the current 
session and said that both plans were 
“noble and magnanimous.” At the mo- 
ment there was nothing the United Na- 
tions could do in the matter of disarma- 
ment, and he suggested that members 
should “leave the great two to iron out 
their differences.” 
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While members waited for the United 
States and the Soviet Union to reach 
agreement on disarmament, they could 
continue to work toward the conditions 
creating peace and stability in the world. 
He cited the August conference of seven 
African states in Monrovia and the meet- 
ing of the Council of the League of 
Arab States in Casablanca as examples 
of efforts made to create such conditions. 

Mr. Shukairy said that in the Arab 
homeland some outstanding events had 
taken place which deserved to be high- 
lighted in the session. The meeting of the 
Arab League portrayed Arab nationalism 
aiming at oneness of objective and 
solidarity of action. In Cairo the Sep- 
tember meeting of King Saud of Saudi 
Arabia and President Nasser of the 
United Arab Republic had revealed a 
consensus of mind, a community of inter- 
est and an identity of policy. 

The events of Casablanca and Cairo 
should become the green light to those 
watching the Arab movement in _ its 
struggle for final liberty and serve as 
a warning against any attempts of domi- 
nation or interference in Arab affairs. 

The Arab world with its material and 
spiritual resources could be a barrier of 
peace between the East and West; but 
it could be that, and more, only when 
powers within pulled out, and powers 
without continued to keep out. The 
policy of the Arab world was one of 
cooperation on the basis of mutuality, 
and the economy would be developed 
in the best interests of the people, free 
from any domination or group pressure. 

There was very genuine ground for 
bringing the question of group pressure 
before the United Nations, especially 
after the statement by the Israeli repre- 
sentative dealing at length with what 
was described as Arab economic warfare 
against Israel. Mr. Shukairy said that in 
August Israel, directly and through Zion- 
ist organizations, and a handful of mer- 
cenary American Congressmen had 
launched an unholy crusade against the 
Arab economy. Senator Wayne Morse 
had proposed that the United States 
Government should not give economic 
aid to Saudi Arabia or any Arab country 
which practised an anti-semitic policy 
toward American Jewish citizens. That 
proposal, Mr. Shukairy said, smelled of 
Israeli instigation. 

It was true that Jews were not allowed 
to enter Saudi Arabia and could not be 
employed in that country. That was not 
a policy of discrimination, he declared, 
but a reaction necessitated through the 
policy of Zionism. He said that Israel 
had formulated a new concept of inter- 
national life in declaring Israel to be the 
common possession of every Jew in the 
world. 

In the United States, he said, Israel 
had become the sole business of Ameri- 
can Jewry with campaigns to raise funds 
or mobilize Senators and Congressmen 
of Senator Morse’s calibre. Jews in all 
countries should dedicate themselves de- 
votedly and exclusively to the lands in 
which they lived, Mr. Shukairy said; 
only when Zionism was disbanded, when 
it ceased to identify world Jewry with 
Israel, when Israel ended its subversive 
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activities in states which had Jewish com- 
munities and when Jewish immigration 
was outlawed, would his country recon- 
sider its policy. 

Mr. Shukairy said many Arab prob- 
lems were a product of Israeli-mobilized 
group pressure, which had found its way 
into the United Nations. Palestine was 
a striking example. Against that back- 
ground the question of navigation 
through the Suez Canal had to be con- 
sidered. He said that Israeli navigation 
was part of the Palestine question and 
could not be considered until the whole 
question of Palestine was solved. 

He said the state of war which Israel 
complained of was of her own making, 
begun in 1948 against the British manda- 
tory power and the Palestine people, and 
renewed in 1956 by armed aggression 
against Egypt. 

He said that he proposed to deal with 
some specific problems which were Arab 
by nature and international by develop- 
ment. First there was the legacy of 
British colonialism in the Arab home- 
land, while Britain continued to hold a 
varied degree of domination in different 
areas around the Arabian peninsula. In 
Oman, he said, British armed forces had 
attacked the people in order to destroy 
their determination to maintain their 
independence; there had been armed 
British incursions into the eastern side of 
Saudi Arabian territory; Aden was still 
administered as a colony; and in the 
southern areas of Yemen British air 
bombardment was seasonal. 

At a time when the United Kingdom 
was speaking so loudly about disarma- 
ment it was establishing bases in the 
Arabian peninsula, continued Mr. Shu- 
kairy; and that was the yardstick by which 
British disarmament plans should be 
measured. British oil companies, he said, 
had taken advantage of British pre- 
ponderance and imposed oil concessions 
devoid of the rudiments of equity and 
referred; that at a time when Mr. Lloyd 
referred to his Government’s intention 
to increase its contributions to the tech- 
nical assistance fund. 

The Saudi Arabian delegate said he 
would confine his remarks on Algeria 
to the recent policy statement of the 
French President, which referred to the 
principle of self-determination but on 
examination showed that the choice 
rested not with Algeria but with France, 
and that the choice of Algerians had to 
be endorsed by France. It was not self- 
determination which was offered, but 
French determination, Mr. Shukairy as- 
serted. 

He continued that President de Gaulle 
had set a “spectacular” time-table for 
the Algerians to vote on their future— 
four years at the latest, after a period 
during which loss of life would not 
exceed two hundred people a_ year. 
France, Mr. Shukairy said, should be 
reminded that the people of Algeria were 
not so naive as to lay down their arms 
and leave their destiny for four years 
to the mercy of President de Gaulle. 

The details of the picture presented 
by President de Gaulle were appalling, 
Mr. Shukairy added. The principle of 
self-determination was killed by the mea- 


sures prescribed for its application. The 
only answer was for France to accept a 
referendum conducted by the United Na- 
tions. He said that he could state cate- 
gorically that the Government of Algeria 
would accept the choice of the majority 
of the people of Algeria for anything: 
for independence, for union with France, 
or for federation. 

Mr. Shukairy then dealt with the ques- 
tion of the Palestine refugees which he 
said had been a continuing responsibility 
of the United Nations whose policy had 
always been based on the principle of 
repatriation. Israel, he said, had rejected 
every proposal for implementing repa- 
triation. 

He stated that Arab countries accepted 
the proposal of the Secretary-General 
that the United Nations agency dealing 
with the refugees should be continued, 
but there were five basic principles which 
the people of Palestine and the Arab 
states were not prepared to abandon 
under any sacrifice. 

Those principles were: the Holy Land 
remains part and parcel of the Arab 
homeland; the problem of the refugees 
remains a United Nations problem until 
the refugees go home; the need to con- 
tinue the refugee agency and the burden 
of its financing arise from the refusal 
of Israel to let the refugees go home; 
the people of Palestine after a decade 
of exile remain unswervingly determined 
to exercise their right to repatriation to 
their homeland; the Palestine refugees 
are categorically opposed to any plan of 
integration in any area outside their 
homeland. 

Mr. Shukairy then put forward what 
he termed a constructive three-year plan 
to relieve the international community 
from further financial burdens over the 
Palestine refugee problem. Once the 
plan was implemented, he said, the 
United Nations agency could be termi- 
nated. 

The first stage of the plan aimed at 
reintegrating 400,000 refugees by the 
end of 1960 in Western Galilee, Jaffa, 
Lydda, Ramle, the Triangle, the central 
and southern zone of Palestine, areas 
which he said were exclusively allotted 
to the Arabs under the 1947 General 
Assembly resolution. 

During the second stage, in 1961, 
100,000 refugees would be reintegrated 
in the international area of Jerusalem, 
and the third stage, in 1961, would be 
aimed at reintegrating the remaining 
500,000 refugees on land at present con- 
trolled by Israel but where Jewish own- 
ership did not exceed six per cent of the 
total area. 

Mr. Shukairy said the plan he pro- 
posed was in accord with every resolu- 
tion passed by the General Assembly on 
Palestine and with the wishes of the refu- 
gees as stressed in the Secretary-General’s 
report; that it would end United Nations 
financial responsibility by 1961; and that 
it would cut down to the minimum frac- 
tion the cost of economic reintegration 
of the refugees. 

It was high time to settle the refugee 
problem, which this plan would do, he 
concluded. While the world’s anxieties 
were focussed on divided Berlin as the 
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powder-keg, the flames might be un- 
leashed by a divided Jerusalem, he 
warned. 


DENMARK— 


Although present developments seemed 
to hold out certain prospects of relaxa- 
tion of tension and consolidation of 
peace, said Jens Otto Krag, the crucial 
question was whether they would be 
able to exploit these possibilities, which, 
in certain respects, seemed to be better 
than for several years, The exchange of 
visits between the chief executives of 
the world’s two most important powers 
might mean the opening of a new era 
in international relations. But, he added, 
there are many hurdles on the road be- 
fore peaceful cooperation as envisaged 
in the United Nations Charter could be 
reached. 

With this preamble, Mr. Krag pro- 
ceeded to give the Danish delegation’s 
view on a large number of topics con- 
cerning the global political situation. 
These included disarmament, passage 
through the Suez Canal, the United Na- 
tions Middle East Force, the question of 
China’s membership in the United Na- 
tions, problems concerning territorial 
waters, the rising sense of nationalism 
in many parts of the world, nuclear de- 
velopment, Hungary and UNRWA. 

Referring to the two proposals for 
general international disarmament made 
by Mr. Khrushchev of the Soviet Union 
and Mr. Selwyn Lloyd of the United 
Kingdom, he said that although the two 
proposals might seem to differ consider- 
ably, they have in common total dis- 
armament as the ultimate aim. Since 
the United Kingdom plan stressed prog- 
ress by stages and effective international 
control, Mr. Lloyd’s plan appeared to be 
more realistic, but, as he saw it, there 
was nothing in Mr. Khrushchev’s plan 
that would rule out a similar realistic 
approach. He took it that both proposals 
would be given detailed analysis. It was 
the opinion of the Danish Government, 
he added, that special attention should 
be given to controlled suspension of 
nuclear tests. 

There are several other international 
problems of paramount importance be- 
sides disarmament, Mr. Krag pointed 
out, and very careful consideration 
should be given to creating conditions 
for holding a summit conference to deal 
with them. 

Turning his attention to the Middle 
East, Mr. Krag declared that he wished 
to state that the Danish Government 
supports the principle of freedom of pas- 
sage of ships and cargo of all nations 
through the Suez Canal. “It is well 
known,” he added, “that a Danish vessel, 
the ‘Inge Toft’, under foreign charter, 
has been detained at the entrance to the 
canal since May this year.” 

The work done by uNwra in the 
Middle East was not only humanitarian 
but of political significance; therefore 
Denmark considered it essential that the 
Agency should be enabled to continue 
its efforts when its present term of refer- 
ence expires in 1960 and that during the 
extended period final solution of the 
refugee problem should be sought. 
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He expressed the view that the United 
Nations Force had contributed to greater 
stability in the Middle East and in the 
opinion of the Danish Government 
UNEF has met with such considerable 
success that serious consideration should 
be given to at least some steps towards 
the establishment of a permanent United 
Nations Force. The question of creating 
such a force would be connected with 
the problem of total disarmament. 

Concerning China, Mr. Krag said that 
it hardly seemed possible, in the inter- 
ests of the United Nations, that the 
most populous country in the world, the 
People’s Republic of China, was not 
represented through the government 
which has exercised full authority in 
China for so many years. The People’s 
Republic of China should be represented 
in the United Nations. 

Mr. Krag also mentioned the concern 
of the Danish Government over the fact 
that the Hungarian Government has not 
been willing to receive the duly ap- 
pointed representative of the United 
Nations. 

On economic matters Mr. Krag said 
he thought that the United Nations Ex- 
panded Technical Assistance Program 
characterized the principle of solidarity 
among member states. The program had 
led to considerable progress, but vital 
tasks still awaited solution. Similarly he 
thought that the Special Fund, created 
to supplement the Technical Assistance 
Program, had gone well ahead with its 
tasks, holding out good prospects for 
the future and he congratulated the Fund 
and its director. Mr. Krag also men- 
tioned that the Danish Government is 
prepared to participate in “careful and 
benevolent consideration” of such plans 
as a Capital Development Fund and the 
suggested International Development As- 
sociation. 

Mr. Krag said he would also like to 
refer to an international problem not 
on the Assembly’s agenda this year but 
which is of particular interest to his 
Government, namely that of territorial 
waters and fishery limits. These prob- 
lems were to be referred to a special con- 
ference in Geneva early next year and 
he expressed the hope that an agreed 
solution of the difficulties would be 
found. He appealed to all members to 
do their utmost in this respect and urged 
that special consideration be given to 
those nations or territories whose popula- 
tion simply could not maintain a reason- 
able standard of living without the 
resources of the sea. 

Dealing with nuclear developments, 
Mr. Krag said that although there are 
certain rays of light in the international 
situation it is premature to take an opti- 
mistic view. In many fields strong forces 
have been put in motion, forces we 
have hardly learned to control and 
whose results hardly anyone could 
imagine. “I am thinking,” he said, “of 
the frightening development of nuclear 
weapons.” 

Not only have we not reached the 
technical limit for the impact of nuclear 
explosions, but he also had in mind 
“the almost inconceivable progress in re- 
gard to the conquest by man of outer 


space,” achievements in which field are 
impressive. But we could hardly witness 
the advance of science and technology 
in these spheres without feeling that these 
very brilliant results might be mis-used 
for military purposes. They could be- 
come a threat to mankind and there is 
a growing need for political decisions 
which could control and remove this 
threat. 

Strong forces are also at work in the 
political field, he added; the strong na- 
tional movements which are developing 
all over the globe, particularly, perhaps 
in Africa and Asia. Denmark respects 
these movements so long as their goals 
are promoted by peaceful means without 
violating human rights and it is Den- 
mark’s wish that these movements may 
create better living conditions and 
greater freedom for their peoples. 

In conclusion Mr. Krag paid a tribute 
to the Secretary-General “who has so 
admirably shown himself ready, when- 
ever circumstances so required, to de- 
vote his personal insight and efforts to 
the cause of peace, In our opinion the 
Secretary-General’s quiet diplomacy has 
had considerable success.” 


BELGIUM— 


Pierre Wigny, of Belgium, Minister of 
Foreign Affairs himself, remarked that 
the speeches of the Ministers of Foreign 
Affairs who had followed each other on 
the Assembly platform “would be mo- 
notonous if they did not become pitiful 
or pathetic through sheer repetition.” 

“We are all harassed by the same 
anxiety and inspired by the same hope,” 
he added. “We know that the same war 
would engulf us all, with our civiliza- 
tions, and that in time of peace the pros- 
perity of a few privileged nations can 
only be firm and lasting if it is rapidly 
extended to the hosts of beings who are 
now the victims of hunger, poverty and 
ignorance. That is the common convic- 
tion which, in different words, is re- 
peated until it becomes almost obsessive.” 

While he spoke of hopeful aspects of 
the meetings between the United States 
and Soviet Union heads of state, dis- 
armament, responsibility for the human 
dignity of every man, the problem of 
Algeria, the young African states and 
the future of the Belgian Congo, Mr. 
Wigny also made two suggestions. 

One was that in order to facilitate a 
better exchange of information between 
the peoples of all nations the United Na- 
tions might consider establishing a com- 
mission to consider the possibility of a 
greater exchange of ideas. The other 
concerned commercial and financial ex- 
changes. 

On the first point he declared that 
peace could be consolidated not only in 
a negative way, through disarmament 
measures, but by positive steps, one of 
which was a better exchange of informa- 
tion. 

“In earlier days,” he commented, “the 
foreigner was looked upon as an odd, 
savage and dangerous creature. Today’s 
tourists usually return home with love 
for their own country but also with a 
better understanding of other lands. One 
does not relish shooting at those whose 
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language one has heard, to whose ideas 
one has listened and whose home one 
has visited. Should we not increase this 
mutual understanding?” 


The time, he thought, seemed to be 
particularly ripe, now that Mr. Khrush- 
chev had been to the United States and 
was to be the host to Mr. Eisenhower 
in the near future and “now that tour- 
ists are crossing under a partially-lifted 
iron curtain.” 

Should not the United Nations seize 
upon this “intellectual relaxation” as an 
opportunity to congratulate the states- 
men who had initiated it and to see that 
the movement was accelerated? A com- 
mission was now studying disarmament. 
Should a commission not be established 
to consider the possibility of a greater 
exchange of ideas? UNEsCo was dealing 
with that from the intellectual standpoint, 
but the political responsibility lay with 
the United Nations, and it was from the 
political viewpoint that Mr. Wigny said 
that he was raising the matter. Such a 
commission would lay down rules, estab- 
lish precedents, ensure gradual progress 
and iron out difficulties. It would not 
need to have any rights, authority or 
obligations which would not be accept- 
able. 

Concerning his suggestion for com- 
mercial and financial exchanges, Mr. 
Wigny observed that trade was a good 
antidote to war. But trade was some- 
times reduced for strategic reasons and 
sometimes increased for political reasons. 
Trade between East and West presented 
difficult problems because on the one side 
were state enterprises not directly affect- 
ed by the pressure of costs, and on the 
other were private companies which 
could not sell their goods at a loss. If 
dumping and quotas were to be avoided, 
the two worlds must find common rules 
of fair competition which would work 
to the advantage of both. 

In this question of trade he said he 
was thinking particularly of the under- 
developed countries which were appeal- 
ing to be allowed to earn their liveli- 
hoods quietly by selling at a reasonable 
price the raw materials they produced. 
With market prices fluctuating, however, 
with resulting instability of earnings, how 
could underdeveloped countries be ex- 
pected to work out long-term economic 
development plans with any degree of 
certainty? 

Mr. Wigny touched briefly on the 
European Common Market, the member 
nations of which, he said, did not be- 
lieve that they should isolate themselves 
but should maintain increasingly close 
relationships with the Commonwealth, 
Latin America, North America, the Afri- 
can states and with customers and sup- 
pliers in Asia. 

On general topics Mr. Wigny said 
Belgium welcomed the exchange of visits 
between Mr. Khrushchev and Mr. Eisen- 
hower. “We did not cherish the illusion 
that a mere meeting would be sufficient 
to dispel the all-too-real disputes which 
divide the two groups,” he commented. 
But Belgium did think that the chief ob- 
ject, of getting to know each other better, 
had been achieved at a time when “the 
iron curtain had been so thick that it 
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was becoming impossible to hear the 
other party, let alone understand it ...a 
dialogue, still more an arrangement, had 
become a psychological impossibility.” 

Mr. Khrushchev had proposed com- 
plete and controlled disarmament within 
four years, an ideal that enjoyed un- 
qualified acceptance, but disarmament 
must be really general—extended to both 
camps—Mr. Wigny continued. 

“Much has been said about control 
and about confidence,” he added. “The 
West regards confidence as a consequence 
of control, whereas the Russians consider 
rather that confidence is a prerequisite 
of control. Paradoxically, confidence 
alone, if achieved, would obviate the 
need for control and even for disarma- 
ment.” However, he pointed out that 
confidence and control must go hand in 
hand; that was why disarmament could 
be achieved only in stages. 

At a time when the two great powers 
were discussing the matter and a ten- 
member committee had been set up, it 
would be premature to make suggestions, 
but the smaller nations must state em- 
phatically that they are following the 
negotiations anxiously, that they would 
support a proposal for even partial dis- 
armament that was likely to reduce ten- 
sion and increase confidence, but would 
give no moral support to any propaganda 
maneuver or any unwarranted obstruc- 
tion. 

It was quite fair to set out total dis- 
armament as the final objective, but, in 
a world disarmed and in a constant state 
of unrest because of conflicting interests, 
provision must be made for an inter- 
national police force from the United 
Nations. 

On the question of Algeria, Mr. Wigny 
said that Belgium welcomed President 
de Gaulle’s statement, which was “con- 
ceived with vision and promises that 
community self-determination and the 
opportunity to continue to benefit by the 
economic, financial, technical and scien- 
tific aid which France so generously ex- 
tends to all her associated nations.” 

Mr. Wigny said he also wished to 
welcome the young African states, as 
well as the Cameroons, Togoland, 
Nigeria and Somaliland, which will at- 
tain independence in 1960. In this con- 
nection, he reminded the Assembly that 
in 1958 a Belgian parliamentary com- 
mission, after an extensive survey of 
the Congo, put forward principles of 
democratization which were endorsed 
without modification in the declarations 
issued by the Government and the Crown 
early this year. Those declarations ex- 
plicitly stated the intention of Belgium to 
organize a democracy in the Congo capa- 
ble of exercising the privileges of sover- 
eignty and of deciding the question of 
its independence. Another parliamentary 
commission had drawn up similar re- 
forms for the Trust Territory of Ruanda- 
Urundi which would be officially an- 
nounced by the Belgian Government 
shortly. 

Explaining the philosophy underlying 
Belgium’s initiative, Mr. Wigny said: 

“We are living in an era, when, for 
the first time, as a result mainly of tech- 
nological advances, human dignity is 


something to be proclaimed not merely 
by religious leaders and philosophers; it 
should be the concern of politicians and 
business leaders. Today we feel that man 
—that every man—not only has a theo- 
retical right to develop intellectually and 
materially, but can reasonably look for- 
ward to a decent standard of living and 
a better life. We are aware that a nation 
—every nation—if it makes an effort, 
can and must become the master of its 
own destiny.” 


AFGHANISTAN— 


“Peace,” said Abdul Rahman Pazh- 
wak, who emphasized that he was speak- 
ing as a representative of a small coun- 
try, “is in the custody of the big powers.” 
Realizing this, it was good, he said, to 
see that efforts were made to lessen inter- 
national tension; efforts which were a 
source of great encouragement to all 
peoples of the world, particularly to the 
small countries. But no peace, in the 
opinion of Afghanistan, is peace without 
the full protection of all rights and inter- 
ests and the fulfilment of the legitimate 
aspirations of all peoples of all nations. 

In view of this he was not happy that 
certain issues not on the agenda of the 
Assembly had been brought up in the 
general debate, because that engendered 
a fear of the continuation of the cold 
war at a time which was hoped to be a 
turning point toward its termination. 

No small country could do more than 
express its concern over the regrettable 
international situation, and some dele- 
gates had stated correctly that the con- 
tribution to the solution of worldwide 
problems by small countries was neces- 
sarily a modest one. “However,” he 
added, “we think the voice of small 
countries in a democratic gathering of 
nations established on the principle of 
equality is not smaller than any other 
voice. We admit there are small 
and big powers, small countries and 
large countries, but we do not believe 
there is anything like a small or large 
nation. All nations are equal in their 
dignity and in their rights, not only here 
in the United Nations under its Charter, 
but everywhere at all times.” 

He hoped therefore that all small 
countries would exercise their right to 
make the Organization work for the 
welfare of humanity through their in- 
dependent judgment of world affairs. 

Referring to the introduction to the 
report of the Secretary-General, which 
Afghanistan had carefully studied, Mr. 
Pazhwak said he did not want to offer 
any disagreement with the Secretary- 
General’s interpretation of the role of 
the United Nations in the face of de- 
velopments concerning international 
problems. There was no disagreement, 
but mere satisfaction that a certain ac- 
tivity did not go so far as to abolish the 
aims of the Charter was not enough. 
What was needed was the strengthening 
of the United Nations by increasing the 
confidence of member states. In an age 
when no nation remained unaffected by 
any event in any part of the world, it 
was wrong to think that international 
problems could be the concern only of 
a group of nations and not of a world 
organization dedicated to their solution. 
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Processes exclusive of the United Na- 
tions, therefore, could hardly be con- 
sidered fully consistent with the aims 
and purposes of the Charter. 

One of the questions directly concern- 
ing the small countries was that of a 
United Nations stand-by force. Last year 
Afghanistan stated that, although having 
the utmost confidence in the United Na- 
tions, it felt that the question required 
more careful study, particularly in the 
prevailing international circumstances. 
That point of view remained unchanged. 

Turning to disarmament and the fact 
that the way for a fresh start seemed 
not to be considered closed, Mr. Pazh- 
wak hoped that the Assembly would ex- 
press itself on the best method of such a 
fresh start, paying more attention to the 
anxieties of all nations. The Afghan dele- 
gation welcomed the spirit of the pro- 
posals advanced by the Soviet Union for 
complete disarmament, regarding them 
as “basic and comprehensive,” and hoped 
that serious consideration by the United 
Nations would pave the way for more 
fruitful discussions. 

Mr. Pazhwak regretted that complete 
cessation of nuclear tests had not been 
agreed upon, and he hoped that this 
session of the Assembly would emphasize 
the necessity for agreement, “without any 
delay or any reason.” His country strong- 
ly supported the appeal of the African 
nations for the prevention of intended 
atomic tests in the Sahara, since the 
proposed tests were not only a source of 
anxiety for the people of Africa but for 
the majority of the population of the 
world. 

Similarly, he thought, the penetration 
of man into outer space and the use of 
outer space only for peaceful and scien- 
tific purposes should be approached with 
a universal outlook, which would not be 
possible unless all developments were 
the sole concern of the United Nations. 

Referring to the progress toward in- 
dependence by the non-self-governing 
and trust territories of Africa, Mr. Pazh- 
wak said that although no member could 
strike a happier note than to refer to it, 
such happiness was “a mere flash of light 
on the horizon” of the lives of many 
people which had been darkened for 
centuries by the deprivation of peoples 
and nations of their legitimate right to 
independence. 

Developments in connection with the 
Algerian problem he found still most 
discouraging, and he hoped that more 
attention would be paid by the Assembly 
to ending the hot war in that country. 
The Afghan delegation did not think that 
a solution of the problem should be 
based solely on the declaration of inten- 
tions by France but should come about 
as a result of peaceful negotiations be- 
tween France and the rightful leaders of 
Algeria, to bring about a realization of 
the legitimate rights of the Algerian 
people to decide their own destiny. It 
would be most unrealistic to think that a 
war could end peacefully by ignoring 
one of the parties to the dispute. 

Turning to economic problems, Mr. 
Pazhwak said that certain forms of inter- 
national cooperation in this field, being 
a direct result of political and military 
pacts and alliances, had caused tensions 
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in some areas, and the impact of such 
policies, influenced by favoritism, had 
affected the progress of the less de- 
veloped countries to a great extent. There 
was no doubt, he felt, that the work of 
the United Nations in the economic and 
social fields had taken on a new signifi- 
cance, The United Nations technical 
assistance program was rendering a great 
service, and the recently established Spe- 
cial Fund had made a good beginning. 
However, the need of less developed 
countries for a capital development fund 
had not yet been realized. It was hoped 
that such a fund would be established 
soon, for it was the missing link in the 
chain of international financial organiza- 
tions dedicated to economic and social 
progress. 

The small underdeveloped countries 
suffered most under the prevailing situa- 
tion, he said, and added: “Afghanistan 
is one of these small countries. Our back- 
ward condition, unlike most countries 
in our part of the world, is not the result 
of domination by others, but the out- 
come of years of war against domina- 
tion in defence of freedom, which has 
been preserved at all costs, particularly 
the cost of development.” 

“Our pride in this achievement,” he 
added, “is not lessened by the economic 
conditions in which we find ourselves 
today. We are determined to give the 
same energies now, if we are left at 
peace, to our economic and social de- 
velopment as we did to our political in- 
dependence. It is part of our determina- 
tion to accept only the assistance which 
is truly devoted to the betterment of con- 
ditions within our country,. free from 
any other considerations whatsoever. It 
is for this reason that the United Na- 
tions assistance is so desired and the 
strengthening of this Organization has 
become our most sincere desire.” 


TURKEY— 


While progress towards relative quiet 
has been achieved in some problems 
pending since the last session, we are 
confronted with a number of new prob- 
lems of such a nature as to undermine 
world peace and security, as well as the 
principles upon which these concepts are 
based, Fatin Rdastii Zorlu, of Turkey 
commented. Turkey is a country that as- 
pires to base its foreign policy entirely on 
the Charter of the United Nations, but, at 
the same time, with the aim of further- 
ing the basic concepts of the Charter, 
his country was convinced of the necessity 
of applying the principles of Articles 51 
and 52 [which maintain the right of 
individual or collective self defense and 
permit the existence of regional arrange- 
ments for dealing with matters of mainte- 
nance of international peace] and there- 
fore, “faced with the constant abuse of 
the right of veto, as well as the fact 
that a standing force of the United 
Nations has not yet been organized,” 
his country adhered to NATO and to the 
Central Treaty Organization. This policy 
of Turkey, he added, stemmed from the 
belief that peace can best be served 
under present conditions by each nation 
assuring its defense through its own ef- 
forts and by uniting these efforts with 










those of other nations equally deter- 
mined to maintain their independence 
and which have no territorial ambitions. 

Commenting on events that have taken 
place in various parts of the world since 
the last session of the Assembly, Mr. 
Zorlu’s remarks embraced solution of 
the problem of Cyprus, relations between 
the Arab States, the situation in Iran, 
the Palestine refugees, the Suez Canal, 
Algeria, new member states, Tibet and 
Laos, economic and technical coopera- 
tion, the situation in Germany, disarma- 
ment and the work of the United Nations 
Regional Commissions. 

The problem of Cyprus had preoc- 
cupied the United Nations for five years, 
he said, and he thanked all those who 
contributed to last year’s decisions which 
paved the way to mutual agreement. This 
accomplishment in the field of the 
friendly and peaceful solution of con- 
flicts had also paved the way for 
strengthening peace and security in the 
region and had made it possible to re- 
activate the traditional friendship be- 
tween Turkey and Greece on a sound 
basis of fruitful cooperation. He hoped 
they would soon have the opportunity 
of greeting the Republic of Cyprus. 

Another matter which caused concern 
last year was the relations among Arab 
States and he noted with satisfaction 
that these relations are now developing 
in the direction of a new harmony and 
he wished Turkey’s Arab friends to know 
that Turkey desired to see them united 
and wished to refrain from interfering 
in their internal affairs. 

Although the general situation in the 
Middle East was less critical it could 
not be claimed that complete tranquillity 
had been established. He referred to the 
statement made a few days earlier by 
the Foreign Minister of Iran and pointed 
out that activities on the part of a for- 
eign state aiming to exert pressure on 
the public opinion of a neighboring state 
and to interfere with internal affairs 
through propaganda campaigns had al- 
ways been condemned in the light of the 
principles of the Charter. He expressed 
the hope that these activities would ter- 
minate in the spirit of the provisions of 
the resolution voted last year concerning 
relations among Arab states. 

Turning to Israel-Arab relations, Mr. 
Zorlu said it was a question that had 
many aspects, one of the most important 
being the position of the Palestine refu- 
gees, and a solution to this and all other 
questions between Israel and the Arab 
States would cause profound satisfaction. 
In this connection he wished to pay 
tribute to the Secretary-General for his 
relentless efforts towards peace and 
tranquillity regarding the Suez Canal. 
Similarly, Turkey had always felt pro- 
found sorrow at the problem between 
the Algerian people, to whom Turkey is 
attached by numerous strong ties, and 
France, its traditional friend for many 
centuries and its ally. In the present 
phase several studies of the problem 
are being made, Turkey had studied care- 
fully the last statement by General de 
Gaulle, but, said Mr. Zorlu, though it 
might be too early to arrive at definite 
conclusions on all the various aspects, 
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it was already evident that this dis- 
tinguished statesman is exerting great 
efforts to find a solution to the problem, 
worthy of the humanitarian and liberal 
tradition of France. 

In the vast areas of Asia and Africa 
the cause of freedom and self-determina- 
tion continued to make strides. The As- 
sembly had had the happy task of wel- 
coming a large number of new states as 
members of the Organization and there 
was the prospect of welcoming. still 
others, among them Nigeria, Cameroons, 
Togoland and Somaliland. “The move- 
ment towards self determination and in- 
dependence will characterize our epoch 
in the perspective of history,” he com- 
mented. 

Contradictory to the historic process 
of our times was the policy of pressure, 
violence and aggression over Tibet and 
Laos which were matters of grave con- 
cern. The fact that all these actions 
emanate from the same country should 
be considered a reason for attributing 
particular importance to this matter, he 
said, and the United Nations cannot re- 
main indifferent when human rights, free- 
dom, independence and territorial integ- 
rity are trampled in any corner of the 
world. The country that had caused these 
tragic events bore a heavy responsibility 
in the face of international opinion. He 
also said that Turkey felt it a duty to 
draw attention to the pressure exerted 
on Chinese Turkestan and the other 
Muslim populations who are under 
Chinese communist domination. 

In Europe, he continued, closer politi- 
cal, economic and technical cooperation 
had characterized the period under re- 
view. On the political horizon the ques- 
tion of peaceful and democratic reunifi- 
cation of Germany in accordance with 
the freely expressed wishes of the Ger- 
man people continue to retain the focus 
of attention. The tragedy of a great na- 
tion divided against its will could not 
but bear heavily upon the international 
atmosphere. During the last year a new 
element had been added to these anxie- 
ties; the fate and destiny of over two 
million inhabitants of West Berlin. It 
was inconceivable that the will of over 
two million Berliners should be jeopard- 
ized in any way. 

Mr. Zorlu went on to outline his 
Government’s views on “the vital issue 
of disarmament, which constitutes the 
core of international peace and security.” 
In the context of the problems facing us 
today, he said, a solid foundation for 
peace can and should be sought in a 
disarmament agreement embracing both 
nuclear and conventional weapons, to 
be enforced under a system of control 
that would guarantee the security of all 
nations so that all may live and prosper 
in confidence. The Assembly now had 
a number of concrete proposals on the 
subject and Turkey’s attitude during the 
deliberations would be determined in the 
light of three elements: whether the 
Proposal under consideration takes into 
account the necessity of building up con- 
fidence by providing successive and 
definite stages; whether adequate and 
effective measures for control have been 
devised for each successive stage; 
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whether measures envisaged include pro- 
visions for conventional as well as nu- 
clear weapons so that a balanced dis- 
armament may be achieved. 

“We are witnessing a new diplomatic 
activity which we hope can bring a better 
atmosphere,” he declared, adding that 
Turkey liked to see in the statements 
made by the Chairman of the Council 
of Ministers before the Assembly and 
both before and after that occasion “the 
foundations of bridges which might lead 
to understanding between East and 
West.” 

Apart from the important political 
questions, the struggle against poverty, 
disease and illiteracy was equally vital 
and demanded continued and accelerated 
efforts by the United Nations in conjunc- 
tion with work undertaken on a national 
and regional basis. The establishment of 
the Special Fund was an important step 
forward in the direction of technical 
assistance. Also, in the field of interna- 
tional cooperation the Regional Commis- 
sions, he said, have rendered outstanding 
service. Last year they welcomed the 
establishment of the Economic Commis- 
sion for Africa and he congratulated the 
African countries on the comprehensive 
program of work already organized. 


BULGARIA— 


Karlo Lukanov, Bulgaria’s Minister for 
Foreign Affairs, said that the present 
session of the Assembly would be his- 
toric because it was the first session to 
be addressed by the Chief of the Soviet 
Government — “a tireless champion of 
peace whose name will be recorded in 
the annals of history forever.” 

Mr. Lukanov dealt in detail with the 
Soviet suggestions for total disarmament, 
but, in a preamble to these remarks, 
spoke of attempts within the United Na- 
tions to continue the “cold war” atmos- 
phere. As examples of the latter he cited 
“the decision recently imposed in the 
Security Council” to send a fact-finding 
committee to Laos “to inquire into the 
false charges of the King’s Government 
against the Democratic Republic of Viet- 
nam” which was “chasing ghosts” where 
the reactionaries of Laos and their pro- 
tectors “dared make a mockery of the 
United Nations.” 

He also cited the decision regarding 
China’s representation in the United Na- 
tions which, he said, was in full con- 
tradiction of the new trends in the de- 
velopment of international relations. 

However, Mr. Lukanov added, it must 
be agreed that the most important item 
on the session’s agenda was the proposal 
of the Soviet Government for general 
and complete disarmament, which he de- 
scribed as “this positive solution .. . 
which would mean the speedy and easy 
solution of all complex questions which 
divide the world today.” 

The fourteenth session of the Assem- 
bly, he said, opened at a turning point 
in the development of international re- 
lations, when an immense hope dawned 
on mankind, the hope that, after all, an 
end would be put to the cold war and 
that humanity would enter a period of 
mutual understanding and peaceful co- 
existence. 





He felt, he said, that the proposals 
of Mr. Khrushchev offered a way out 
and a method that would prevent human- 
ity from slipping into war. 

“There is only one radical way out— 
to do away with the very material pos- 
sibility of waging war,” he said. “This 
can be achieved only by way of general 
and complete disarmament, by way of 
destruction of weapons, ammunition and 
war materiel, by way of terminating 
the training of military personnel. As 
long as there are armies, armed forces, 
air forces, navies, nuclear and missile 
weapons, there can be no complete guar- 
antees of lasting peace.” 

Opinions had been voiced, he said, 
that the Soviet proposals were “unreal- 
istic” or “Utopian.” Why should the 
Soviet proposal for general disarmament 
be considered unrealistic, he asked. Was 
the insane accumulation of armaments, 
which, sooner or later, would lead to 
war, so naturally and fatally inevitable 
for the life of human society that there 
were people who could not even imagine 
life without armies and atomic bombs? 
On the contrary, he declared, the ma- 
jority of people regard armaments as 
a calamity and are looking for ways 
and means of eliminating them. 

He thought that total disarmament 
was more realistic than partial disarma- 
ment, although partial disarmament was 
acceptable as a step toward total dis- 
armament. 

Some people, he said, declared that 
Mr. Khrushchev’s proposals were not 
new. But, he maintained, they were new, 
because they had been made at a mo- 
ment when it had been proved that the 
old approach to the disarmament prob- 
lem could not yield the expected results 
and when there was no time to waste. 
The Soviet proposal was also new be- 
cause it had been made by a country 
that had at its disposal the most power- 
ful military technique—a country that 
had sent a rocket to the moon. “What 
can be newer,” he asked, “than the fact 
that it is the Soviet Union that is pro- 
posing to all countries that all armed 
forces be dissolved and all kinds of 
weapons destroyed; the elimination of 
all material possibility for the launching 
of an attack by one country upon an- 
other?” 

Mr. Lukanov quoted Mr. Khrushchev 
on the question of control and asked 
what could be clearer. Control, he said, 
was necessary only when there was 
something to control. Who needed con- 
trol of what was not known? At any 
rate, he added, one thing was clear: the 
noble aim of the Soviet proposals de- 
served conscientious consideration and 
then the question of control would be 
solved. 

All measures other than total dis- 
armament, he said—including measures 
of partial and limited disarmament, al- 
though by themselves acceptable as a 
step forward—were insufficient in them- 
selves since they would keep in existence 
the possibility of unleashing a war which, 
with present-day techniques, could grow 
into a nuclear catastrophe. 

Being a supporter of this most radical 
solution of the disarmament problem, 
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said Mr. Lukanov, the Bulgarian Gov- 
ernment holds the view that it is neces- 
sary to move more boldly toward the 
achievement of agreement on measures 
which brook no delay. 


Among the measures which Mr. Luk- 
anov listed for consideration were the 
following: cessation of atomic and hydro- 
gen weapons tests; cessation of the ex- 
port of such weapons; the creation of 
atom-free zones; the abolition of military 
bases on foreign territory; conclusion of 
a non-aggression pact between NATO 
members and the Warsaw Treaty coun- 
tries; and successful and speedy conclu- 
sion of agreement in Geneva between 
the USSR, the United States and the 
United Kingdom on the cessation of 
nuclear test explosions. 


There were other problems besides dis- 
armament, he said, that would help to 
restore confidence. Why, for instance, 
did not the General Assembly recom- 
mend at this very session that the great 
powers set aside some of their military 
budgets to render aid to underdeveloped 
countries? It was not difficult for Bul- 
garia, which in the not too remote past 
was a very backward country economical- 
ly, to understand the concern of many 
Asian, African and Latin American coun- 
tries where, despite the presence of tre- 
mendous natural resources, economic 
backwardness had not yet been over- 
come and where there was acute need 
for aid without strings attached, without 
interference in their internal affairs. Plans 
for the industrialization of India and for 
promoting the creation of the national 
economies of Indonesia and other states 
were well known; also measures adopted 
by President Kubitschek of Brazil for the 
speedy development of his country. The 
question raised, he said, was: Why should 
selfless aid not be offered to such coun- 
tries by allocations to them of credits at 
the expense of reduced military budgets? 
Also, why should not the question of 
worldwide scientific and technical co- 
operation be solved at this very session? 
Why should not all members of the 
United Nations be urged to put an end 
to the system of discriminative measures 
in world trade? 

Mr. Lukanov also stated that his Gov- 
ernment supported the realistic proposal 
for the conclusion of a peace treaty with 
the two German states as well as the 
proposal to turn West Berlin into a free 
city—and free cities were not something 
new in German history. 

He also promised that the Bulgarian 
delegation, acting in the spirit of the 
peaceful policy of the Bulgarian Gov- 
ernment and the Bulgarian people, would 
support all undertakings and proposals 
directed toward the solution of other 
questions on the agenda. 


NETHERLANDS— 

Speaking for the Netherlands, J.M.A.H. 
Luns stressed economic matters. His 
Government, he said, looked upon the 
European Economic Community, to- 
gether with Euratom, the Atomic Energy 
Community and the European Coal and 


Steel Community as the engines that 
will drive toward greater European unity. 

The Netherlands would use its best 
endeavors to promote a wider economic 
association between the common market 
countries and the proposed free trade 
zone of seven other European powers. 
Specifically it hoped to apply the sec- 
ond round of import duty reductions 
next year to the other members of the 
Organization for European Economic Co- 
operation. And, he added, in the view 
of the Netherlands Government, the 
torch of Western Europe’s revival through 
the establishment of a free and strong 
economic unity would shed a beneficent 
light on the world economic scene. Coun- 
tries depending on the export of raw 
materials would not be among the least 
to benefit, he hoped. 

The basic principle underlying Nether- 
lands policy in these and other matters 
is freedom, he pointed out. Ever since 
the time of Grotius the Netherlanders 
had consistently advocated freedom of the 
sea, and his country proposed to continue 
to do so at the forthcoming second 
Conference on the Law of the Sea. 
Similarly he hoped that the concept of 
freedom would prevail in matters of in- 
ternational aviation. 

However, he said, the most important 
freedom is freedom of conscience, and 
wherever that is at stake the liberties 
of all are at stake. Consequently recent 
events in Asia had deeply disturbed his 
people and his Government. 

“From their highest religious author- 
ity,” he said, “we have heard that the 
freedom-loving people of Tibet have 
been brutally subjected by ‘a big and 
powerful nation. Such misdeeds are not 
new. History provides endless examples 
of subjugation and conquest by force. 
But we had hoped that our postwar 
world, honoring new concepts of inter- 
national conduct, would not witness yet 
another act of violence. I would deplore 
it if this Organization should ignore 
events in Tibet.” 

Logically, he said, his thoughts also 
turned to the Suez Canal where, con- 
trary to the principles of the Con- 
stantinople Convention and the expressed 
purpose of the United Nations, ships and 
cargoes had been held by one nation. 
The right of free passage through the 
canal, he asserted, should be exercised 
by all countries without discrimination 
on any grounds whatever. 

Mr. Luns saw in the chances of a 
satisfactory solution of the long-standing 
problem of Algeria, where the generous 
policy announced by General de Gaulle 
would enable the inhabitants to vote in 
freedom on their future political status. 

He referred to the “possibly unique” 
system of complete equality between the 
three constituent partners—the Nether- 
lands, Surinam and the Netherlands 
Antilles—who jointly endeavor to man- 
age their own kingdom affairs, with each 
retaining responsibility for their own 
domestic matters. That situation has 
possibly contributed to Netherlands in- 
ternational-mindedness and preference for 
a multilateral approach to the solution 
of political, economic and other prob- 
lems, he said, 








Turning to matters of economic and 
social development, Mr. Luns pointed 
out that the United Nations now covers 
the entire spectra of economic, financial 
and social issues, and this spread in 
width has lately been accompanied by a 
new concentration in depth. One result 
was the joint undertaking of the Eco- 
nomic and Social Council, the United 
Nations Secretariat and the specialized 
agencies to draw up a coordinated pro- 
gram of work for 1959-1964. Once there 
is such a program, he said, it will be 
known where the Organization is desired 
to go and, by the same token, if an 
attempt is made to plot the possible 
direction of world economic develop- 
ment, if it is desired to conduct an 
effective and rational international eco- 
nomic program, the necessary data will 
have to be made available and the in- 
stitutional framework required for such 
an international policy will have to be 
made adequate. On the institutional side 
he, with others, had advocated a more 
active policy role for the United Nations, 
especially the Economic and Social Coun- 
cil, and he was glad to see that the 
Secretary-General had again devoted 
some interesting thoughts to that ques- 
tion. 

Mr. Luns also referred to the estab- 
lishment of the Special Fund and said 
that the Managing Director and his staff 
deserved high praise for the successful 
and energetic way in which they had 
launched the Fund. He also mentioned 
“the disappointing level” of contribu- 
tions in 1959 and welcomed the an- 
nouncements by the United Kingdom 
and Italy that their contributions for 
1960 will be appreciably increased. 

The Netherlands Government, he said, 
has frequently expressed its belief that 
the course of economic development of 
less developed countries is equally as 
important as that of maintaining peace, 
but, if developed countries are to be- 
have according to mid-twentieth century 
standards in matters of assistance and 
sharing wealth, the underdeveloped coun- 
tries should likewise endeavor to ob- 
serve certain basic rules of conduct. Un- 
lawful seizures of the property of his 
countrymen and other discriminatory ac- 
tions against them had, fortunately, not 
been able to arrest the economic progress 
and expansion in the Netherlands nor 
changed the Netherlands’ attitude to- 
ward the problem of economic develop- 
ment. “But I must say,” he added, “that 
the willingness of the developed coun- 
tries to pursue that line of policy would 
be put to a lesser test if there were no 
cases of undermining unilaterally what 
we endeavor to build up multilaterally.” 

On disarmament, Mr. Luns said his 
Government welcomed the establishment 
of the new committee of ten and hoped 
for a fruitful year and speedy results. 
What had finally made the composition 
of the committee acceptable to the 
Netherlands was that it is not a United 
Nations body and its composition could 
not, therefore, serve as a United Na- 
tions precedent. On the other hand a 
link with the United Nations had been 
maintained. 

Like others, he said, he had awaited 
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the new Soviet proposals, but he thought 
that their full import could not be judged 
without more and ample clarification. 


COSTA RICA— 

“By constitutional provisions,” said 
Gonzalo Ortiz-Martin, “we have no army 
—proof that we have no territorial 
aspirations. We are sure that no nation 
will attack us with reason or justice. What 
we earlier invested in barracks we now 
use to build schools, and we do not want 
army and military castes that will only 
give birth to despots. Our soldiers are 
now the teachers, and our weapons are 
the codes and our schoolbooks.” 

Costa Rica, he said, is a small nation, 
considered underdeveloped despite its 
traditional civic practices and its constant 
efforts to improve its educational plan- 
ning. However, because the great world 
problems affecting the cause of peace 
equally concern everyone, all the small 
nations would be involved in any catas- 
trophe provoked by atomic weapons: no 
matter how small a nation might be, it 
would run the risk of serving as a testing 
ground for those murderous instruments. 
Therefore, if all peoples were exposed 
to death at any moment, they all had the 
same right to be heard and respected in 
“the debate for peace.” Costa Rica did 
not speak as a small nation but as a 
part of a continent of millions with tre- 
mendous potential resources and extra- 
ordinary reserves. 

If all member nations, primarily the 
underdeveloped countries, gave an ex- 
ample to the world of how they “bow 
down” to the will of this great Organiza- 
tion, he affirmed, then moral force would 
be increased, giving them importance 
before the economically strong countries 
and the “leaders of the fate of the 
universe.” 


Why, he asked, can the small nations 
not achieve a degree of social security? 
The answer, he suggested, was that there 
must be a sense of justice on the part of 
those who dominate world markets. With 
the help of the United Nations, Costa 
Rica was working hard carrying out 
studies for the economic integration of 
Central America, which would mean that 
in that part of America there would be 
no tariff barriers and industry would be 
distributed in relation to the availability 
of markets. But, Mr. Ortiz-Martin 
pointed out, in order to industrialize, the 
countries of that region needed techni- 
cal assistance and tremendous invest- 
ments of capital. Costa Rica’s basic prod- 
uct, coffee, was constantly falling on 
the world market, “provoking ruin and 
economic and social despair,” because 
the country could not support coffee 
prices. 

“This fight between unequal antago- 
nists,” he declared, “makes the matter 
much too difficult for us to cope with. 
That is why we say it is not assistance, 
not charity, that the underdeveloped 
countries require. It is justice, a funda- 
mental element in the building of peace. 
For Central America to be successful in 
its plans for economic integration one 
thing is necessary in addition to the 
furnishing of technical assistance and 
capital necessary for industrialization. Its 
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economy has to be sheltered from such 
a catastrophe as the falling price of its 
basic commodity.” 

Speaking briefly of the problem of dis- 
armament, Mr. Ortiz-Martin pointed out 
that a year before Costa Rica was one 
of the co-sponsors of a proposal to 
invite states to utilize for economic de- 
velopment funds made available by re- 
ductions of armaments budgets. 

“There,” he said, “is a source from 
which clear waters can flow which will 
wash out misery, hunger and injustice. 
With the products of disarmament a 
new world can be formed—a new world 
where all men will be economically free 
so that all wiil be able to benefit and 
fully enjoy that gift of God—freedom.” 


BYELORUSSIAN SSR— 

K. V. Kiselev submitted to the As- 
sembly a draft resolution calling for in- 
ternational cooperation in dealing with 
the scourge of cancer and the awarding 
of a number of United Nations prizes 
for the most outstanding scientific con- 
tributions in this field. 

The Byelorussian representative said 
that the fourteenth session met at a time 
when there had been “a notable im- 
provement” in the international situa- 
tion. Events of the last year could fairly 
be described as “historic”, few events had 
been so unanimously welcomed as the 
Soviet-American agreement for an ex- 
change of visits between heads of Gov- 
ernment. 

No miracles were to be expected from 
those meetings, but his Government be- 
lieved and hoped that they spelled the 
beginning of a new era in relations be- 
tween states, whereby, through the 
breached wall of mistrust, mutual un- 
derstanding would be created. Mr. 
Kiselev welcomed the joint communique 
which had propounded the principle of 
the inadmissability of the use of force 
in the solution of international disputes. 

Life itself, he said, had raised today’s 
dilemma; either peaceful coexistence be- 
tween two systems or nuclear war with 
incalculable sorrow for all mankind. 

Mr. Kiselev considered that Mr. 
Khrushchev’s address to the Assembly 
was permeated with a warm desire for 
lasting peace throughout the world. He 
welcomed the statements of both Mr. 
Khrushchev and Mr. Eisenhower on the 
warming-up of Soviet-American relations 
and the hope that the ice would be 
melted. Mr. Kiselev expressed the hope 
that the Khrushchev-Eisenhower meet- 
ings would contribute to the success of 
subsequent meetings of heads of gov- 
ernment. 

He said peace could surely be main- 
tained and strengthened. It involved solv- 
ing the problems of the cessation of the 
cold war and the armaments race, liq- 
uidation of the consequences of the after- 
math of the Second World War, pro- 
hibition of atomic and hydrogen weapons 
and disarmament—not simple, but cer- 
tainly worth laboring for. 

Mr. Kiselev said the program of gen- 
eral and complete disarmament put for- 
ward by Mr. Khrushchev excluded the 
possibility of wars breaking out as in- 


struments for solving international dis- 
putes and was the path which would 
lead*to a genuine and lasting peace. 

He regretted that the disarmament 
problem remained unsolved and that the 
armaments race had now reached un- 
heard of dimensions. There still existed 
influential circles and groups in the 
world which disliked a genuine reduction 
in international tension or a genuine dis- 
armament program. The unbridled arm- 
aments race in the NATO countries alone 
was such that in ten years their military 
expenditure had totalled more than $500 
billion and continued to grow every year. 
In 1958 NATO military expenditure was 
$60 billion, or sixty per cent of the 
military expenditure of all countries in 
the world. It was well known, he said, 
that only certain large monopolies were 
interested in the armaments race because 
they could get tremendous profits. 

The proposal by the Soviet Union for 
complete and universal disarmament, in 
the opinion of the Byelorussian delega- 
tion, set forth a realistic and construc- 
tive way toward a solution, and the three- 
stage plan to cover four years opened the 
door wide for the establishment of an 
effective system of international control. 
Byelorussia fully agreed that in order to 
set up a system of universal and complete 
control it was necessary to set up an in- 
ternational control organ with the par- 
ticipation of all states, The organ would 
function pari passu with the stages of 
disarmament, having in mind the ulti- 
mate object of complete and universal 
disarmament and complete and universal 
control. 

The proposal by the Soviet Union, Mr. 
Kiselev said, answered the argument 
that cessation of war production would 
depress some economies by ensuring only 
peaceful policies while releasing vast re- 
sources to improve peoples’ lives; it 
opened broad possibilities for extending 
economic assistance to underdeveloped 
countries. He noted with satisfaction that 
many delegates had, im essence, ex- 
pressed agreement with the evaluation of 
the problem contained in Mr. Khru- 
shchev’s speech. 

Turning to the question of the ces- 
sation of nuclear weapons tests, for 
which Mr. Kiselev said the Soviet Gov- 
ernment had been waging a determined 
and consistent struggle, he pointed out 
that the Soviet Union had been the first 
to adopt a unilateral decree stopping 
tests. Meetings between the Soviet Union, 
United States and United Kingdom had 
begun in Geneva on October 31, 1958, 
but, through no fault of the Soviet Union, 
an agreement to end tests had not yet 
been accomplished. Secretary of State 
Herter, Mr. Kiselev said, had sought to 
shift the blame to the Soviet Union, 
but it was the United States which had 
attempted to frustrate the work of the 
conference by submitting in January a 
document on the so-called question of 
new seismic data. 

On the problem of liquidating the 
aftermath of the Second World War, Mr. 
Kiselev said it was patently abnormal 
that there was still no peace treaty with 
Germany and that an occupation regime 
still prevailed in West Berlin. 
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One of the basic sources of tension 
in Europe, and a source of justifi- 
able concern, was the renascence of 
German militarism, he said, and added: 
“The revanchist military circles of the 
Federal Republic of Germany, availing 
themselves of the absence of a peace 
treaty with Germany, have inaugurated 
intensive activity for the establishment 
of a new aggressive army and for the 
psychological preparation of the popu- 
lation of West Germany for a new ex- 
pansionist war.” 

The Western powers, in the teeth of 
the Potsdam Agreement, he charged, had 
transformed Western Germany into a 
vast atomic rocket base directed against 
the Soviet Union and other socialist 
countries, and that represented a real 
danger to the cause of peace in Europe 
and throughout the world. There were 
no guarantees that the German militarists 
would not launch expansionist cam- 
paigns once they felt their mettle and 
were prepared. The campaigns could 
well be begun in the direction of the 
Western countries: history should have 
taught those concerned that such was a 
possibility. 

The West German Government, he 
said, had been creating increasing ob- 
stacles against the reunification of Ger- 
many, stubbornly refused to relax in- 
ternational tension, and hampered con- 
sideration of businesslike proposals to- 
ward the restoration of the situation in 
Europe. 

The particular danger, he said, was 
that German militarists could provoke a 
third world war. The way out was im- 
mediately to conclude a peace treaty 
with Germany with due account of the 
real postwar situation. That, he said, 
would end the activities of German mili- 
tarists, would considerably ease the ques- 
tion of German reunification, and defini- 
tively settle the Berlin question. 

Mr. Kiselev said the greatest event of 
the postwar years had been the estab- 
lishment and strengthening of the Chinese 
People’s Republic. For ten years the 
United Nations had kept out the repre- 
sentatives of that great power; con- 
tinuation of that policy did irreparable 
harm to the prestige of the United Na- 
tions. 

He said that the number of states 
which stood by the side of the Chinese 
People’s Republic was growing, and he 
was convinced that the time was not far 
off when it would occupy its legitimate 
place in the United Nations. Discrediting 
People’s China by distorting the events 
in Tibet, as had been done recently by 
Messrs. Herter and Lloyd from the As- 
sembly rostrum, could not prevent such 
acceptance, he added. Mr. Herter also 
had falsely accused the Chinese People’s 
Republic and the Democratic Republic of 
Viet-Nam of actions directed against 
Laos. However, Mr. Kiselev said, as was 
stated on August 17 by the Chief of the 
United Kingdom Imperial General Staff. 
the available information did not confirm 
reports from Laos that government 
troops from North Vietnam had been in 
action. That officer had also recognized 
that the situation in Laos was an in- 
ternal one which could be “blown up.” 
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Mr. Kiselev said that it was an open 
secret that the civil war in Laos had 
become possible because certain circles 
from Western countries were behind the 
scenes in the Laotian Government, In 
violation of the Geneva agreement, he 
said, thousands of tons of weapons had 
poured into Laos, strategic military bases 
were being feverishly constructed, and 
the Government had renounced the neu- 
tralism to which it was committed. 

However, in the interests of world 
peace and of the Laotians themselves, 
the civil war must be ended immediately, 
he continued. The illegal Laos subcom- 
mittee set up by the Security Council 
could not contribute to a_ settlement; 
steps should be taken immediately to 
restore the international committee for 
observation and control in Laos which 
should ensure the observation of the 
Geneva agreement by the Laotian Gov- 
ernment. 

Mr. Kiselev said that all the activity 
of the United Nations must be directed 
toward the improvement of economic, 
social and political conditions of human 
life. Thus, it was timely to discuss in- 
ternational responsibility of scientific re- 
search in the struggle against cancer. 

He outlined the toll of the disease 
(every year more than 100 of every 
100,000 persons died from it, and about 
five million were currently suffering from 
cancerous diseases) and noted the work 
done by the World Health Organization 
and the International Anti-Cancer Scien- 
tific Union. He then submitted his draft 
resolution to: 

1. establish United Nations prizes to 
be awarded every four years for the most 
outstanding scientific contributions in the 
field of the struggle against cancer—first 
prize, $50,000; second prize, $30,000; 
third prize, $20,000; 

2. request the International Anti-Can- 
cer Scientific Union to assume respon- 
sibility for the awards, the first to be 
made at the regular World Scientific 
Congress in the Struggle Against Can- 
cer scheduled for 1962; 

3. request the International Anti-Can- 
cer Scientific Union to inform the Gen- 
eral Assembly in 1962 of the progress 
made in the struggle against cancerous 
diseases. 


PERU— 

Disarmament, Dr. Raul Porras Bar- 
renechea declared, has to be subject to 
an international control system which 
ensures not only the cessation of arms 
production, but also the destruction of 
accumulated stocks. Dr. Porras Bar- 
renechea also pointed out that the idea 
of the complete disappearance of armies 
is not clear-cut in Latin America where 
the army, besides maintaining law and 
order, has the additional tasks of educa- 
tion and road-building. He agreed, how- 
ever, that the Americas should end the 
armaments race which hampers eco- 
nomic development whenever the army 
does not limit itself to its essential tasks. 

Dr. Porras Barrenechea said that the 
United Nations, although still lacking 
the fundamentals needed to accomplish 
its task, was establishing norms of inter- 
national life and law which were creat- 








ing confidence in the minds of all people 
with regard to the capacity and possibili- 
ties for action of the United Nations. 
And on the basis of the transition of 
the study of man as a national subject 
into the study of human beings subject 
to international law, all members had 
become concerned over the welfare of 
people in underdeveloped countries. 


The United Nations, he continued, 
had, despite the tension between the two 
blocs and their unyielding ideological 
antagonisms, succeeded in safeguarding 
the peace in the Middle East, but there 
were still situations “unfavorable to law 
and order” in the area of the Suez Canal, 
Korea, Hungary, Berlin, and, he added, 
“the spectre of discord has appeared 
anew with the violation of the frontiers 
of Laos, with the incursion of communist 
China into India and Tibet.” 

On all those matters, Dr. Porras Bar- 
renechea said, world opinion was divided, 
in general, by the influence of propa- 
ganda, and the rhythm of justice did not 
beat with the same regularity in all 
cases. In regard to subjugated peoples 
there was half-hearted mention of “grad- 
ual solutions.” The “war” in progress 
was not a war of principles, he said, 
but one of interests for the domination 
of strategic territorial zones. It was not 
in the deepest interest of the peoples, 
whose fate was not taken into account, 
he added, and it was “curious and inex- 
plicable” that “victimized peoples” such 
as those in Hungary and Tibet had no 
apostles or propaganda. 

Another of the problems which en- 
gaged the world’s attention was the situ- 
ation in the area of the Suez Canal, 
where, Dr. Porras Barrenechea declared, 
the Government of the United Arab Re- 
public had adopted measures, “under the 
pretext of a state of war, to obstruct, 
contrary to the general principles of 
international law and the Convention of 
1888, free passage of ships trading with 
Israel and even the passage of products 
and correspondence directed to that 
country.” Peru hoped that the freedom 
of the sea, one of the first and greatest 
victories for international law, would 
be reestablished in the Suez Canal. 

Turning to the question of Algeria, 
Dr. Porras Barrenechea said that Presi- 
dent de Gaulle’s offer to the people of 
Algeria was similar to the offer made 
by Britain to Cyprus, and was in con- 
formity with the United Nations Char- 
ter. He felt that other countries should 
not interfere and jeopardize the policy 
of conciliation initiated by France. Peru, 
he said, reaffirmed its support for the 
self-determination of peoples, and at the 
same time restated its faith in the “moral 
trajectory” of a people which had been 
a guide and master of Western civiliza- 
tion and which had taught freedom and 
democracy to all the peoples of the 
world. 

Dr. Porras Barrenechea declared that 
all peoples integrated in the inter-Ameri- 
can system maintained, as always, 4 
single will to coordinate their actions and 
interests, to apply the economic potential 
of 200,000,000 beings and enormous raw 
material reserves, and to put them to 
the service of humanity through its re- 
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gional organization. “At the root of 
inter-Americanism,” he said, “besides the 
desire to coordinate all our efforts for 
peace, there is a desire to eliminate all 
the egotistical and isolationist impulses 
and to promote instead democratic sys- 
tems born under the sign of peace and 
liberty under regimes which basically 
safeguard human rights.” 

“Operation Pan-America,” Dr. Porras 
Barranechea explained, was basically the 
political coming-of-age of the Latin 
American people. The fundamental prob- 
lem of the area was underdevelopment, 
and the realization of that had led to 
the measures taken at the 1958 confer- 
ence of foreign ministers in Washington 
aimed at the reinforcement of inter- 
American economies, stabilized com- 
merce, equitable prices for raw materials 
and increased profit possibilities for in- 
vestment. In order to take account of 
that vigorous movement, he said, the 
Inter-American Bank for Development 
had been set up. 

Dr. Porras Barrenechea said that it 
was in the fundamental interest of the 
people of Latin America, under the 
constant threats of quotas, subsidies and 
dumping, to maintain the principle of 
multilateral negotiations before any 
change was made in trade relations. 

While the Santiago conference had 
reaffirmed the dedication of the Ameri- 
cas to democracy, he explained that 
it had not adopted “drastic” measures 
against dictatorship for which some 
people fervently clamored. “In Santiago,” 
he said, “we tried to isolate the tenacious 
virus of dictatorships and to seek an 
efficient antidote.” The fact that the 
characteristics of democratic government 
and of dictatorship had been defined 
was an encouraging event which would 
aid in proscribing dictatorships from the 
American system. 

The Peruvian representative empha- 
sized the need “to liberate our people 
. . . from the economic cold war which 
exists between the great industrial mo- 
nopolies and the underdeveloped coun- 
tries” and he called for “more dignified 
treatment for the American workers of 
the Andean regions who live in condi- 
tions of chronic malnutrition in the most 
desolate and inhospitable zones of the 
world.” They had the right to equal pay 
for equal work and the attainment of an 
adequate living standard, he insisted. 

Among the problems created by com- 
mercial competition and the expanding 
desires of the great monopolies, Dr. 
Porras Barrenechea continued, was the 
problem of the sea, which affected the 
human rights of the peoples of the 
Peruvian coast. The great fishing com- 
panies, he said, interrupted the biological 
interrelationship between the cold Hum- 
boldt current, the fish, and the birds 
which deposited the natural guano fer- 
tilizer used to fertilize the arid lands of 
Peru’s coastal area. In that and other 
cases, Peru and other American states 
demand that the “egocentric European 
criterion” be abandoned and that the 
provisions relating to territorial waters 
Should be guided not by the limited 
confines of the Mediterranean but by 
the vast expanses of the Pacific. 
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Dr. Porras Barrenechea recalled that 
Peru had been opposed to the veto in 
the Security Council in 1945 at the San 
Francisco Conference, as, he contended, 
it was contrary to the criterion of 
equality and the moral and _ juridical 
principles on which the United Nations 
was based. If the Charter could not be 
revised, it was to be hoped that inter- 
vention on the part of the General As- 
sembly or emergency resolutions would 
overcome the restrictive effects of the 
veto. 

The Peruvian delegate concluded by 
calling on members to strengthen the 
United Nations Educational, Scientific 
and Cultural Organization, particularly 
in regard to its work with juvenile 
groups. “Under the evangelical sign of 
cooperation . . . we would consolidate 
cultures that basically lie at the roots 
of human division into two _ hostile 
camps, and we could agree on a new 
Christian, liberal humanism that would 
truly allow all peoples to live in liberty, 
equality and fraternity.” 


LEBANON— 


Although it was comforting to note, 
said Rachid Karame, that there was a 
trend toward universality in the Organi- 
zation, with the number of member 
states increasing each year, that numeri- 
cal increase could not, for many years 
to come, substantially change the de 
facto situation in which the nuclear 
powers held a decisive influence on the 
conduct of international affairs. 

Mr. Karame said that those powers 
had an onerous burden. They could 
ensure peace throughout the world, but 
if they proved unworthy of their task 
and the ideas which they proclaimed, 
they could drag all mankind into a 
cataclysm which would be survived by 
none. 

Lebanon shared the concern and hopes 
of other member states on the mainte- 
nance of peace, the struggle against dis- 
ease and poverty and ignorance, respect 
for human dignity, and the attainment 
of freedom by all nations still deprived 
of freedom. Lebanon followed with the 
closest interest the work of United Na- 
tions conferences and committees set up 
for the technical study of the peaceful 
uses of atomic energy and of outer space 
and the effect of ionizing radiations. It 
hoped that the research in progress 
would lead only to peaceful exploitation 
and development. 

Mr. Karame supported Morocco and 
other states in their concern about nu- 
clear tests to take place in the Sahara. 
He said the tests would seriously en- 
danger men and property in neighboring 
territories. Experts and scientists had 
warned that the irreparable harm en- 
suing from the last tests should be 
spared Africa. 

The Africa of evolution presented the 
United Nations with a serious and cru- 
cial test. In human rights, self-deter- 
mination of peoples or technical assist- 
ance to underdeveloped countries, 
tremendous opportunities would be pro- 
vided for member states to implement 
in that continent the Charter’s underly- 
ing principles. 





Mr. Karame said his country was 
pleased to see representatives of young 
African states sitting in the Assembly 
alongside the powers under which they 
were once placed. He rejoiced that in 
some instances collaboration and coop- 
eration were freely established between 
them, but that, unfortunately, was not 
the case in Algeria where “a ruthless and 
pitiless war is still sowing death and 
destruction.” He said that neither the 
United Nations as a whole nor any 
individual member state could remain 
indifferent to the bitter struggle which 
the Algerians had been waging for five 
years, without disavowing the commit- 
ments they had undertaken and the 
ideals they had proclaimed. 

The Charter proclaimed the right of 
peoples to self-determination, to inde- 
pendence and liberty and, he said, Gen- 
eral de Gaulle in recent statements could 
not but explicitly recognize that Alge- 
rians had a right to self-determination. 
But, he said, that was not enough. To 
arrive at a positive solution it was neces- 
sary to elicit the views of the Algerians 
represented in their Provisional Govern- 
ment. That was the only qualified spokes- 
man with which negotiations must take 
place. He hoped that the day would 
soon come when the representatives of 
Algeria would sit in the Assembly. 

Mr. Karame also mentioned “the dis- 
tressing question” of the Palestine refu- 
gees. The development of the question 
affected all Arab countries; in his own 
country the refugees totaled one-tenth 
of the population. The refugees, he 
said, had owned ninety per cent of the 
land of Palestine, and they were de- 
prived of their property through acts of 
violence. To assist them was “not a 
labor of charity but a duty in justice 
which is incumbent upon every mem- 
ber state until the refugees have returned 
to their country.” 

Mr. Karame said that whatever mea- 
sures might be contemplated to improve 
the economic circumstances of the refu- 
gees, the fundamental obligation would 
still remain to provide an immediate 
opportunity for repatriation. Arguments 
citing the smallness of Palestine and 
lack of resources fell by the wayside 
if the tempo of “the artificial and en- 
forced immigration of newcomers into 
Palestine” was noted. 

He said that in speaking of Palestine 
he was duty-bound to single out “tendent- 
ious allegations” made from the rostrum 
regarding the Palestine problem as a 
whole and the free passage of Israeli 
vessels and cargoes through the Suez 
Canal in particular. He said that a 
state which was created by violence and 
injustice, which continued to disregard 
United Nations resolutions, which was 
an aggressor and which fomented dis- 
turbances and wars, should be the last to 
turn to the United Nations to request 
assistance. 

He said that when the United Arab 
Republic refused to allow Israeli vessels 
or freight through the Canal, the United 
Arab Republic, which was still in a state 
of war with Israel, was acting in defense 
of its territory in complete agreement 
with the Convention of 1888. 
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Finally, on affairs in the Middle East, 
Mr. Karame said he wished to mention 
that in the southern tip of the Arabian 
Peninsula an obsolete British policy was 
depriving the peaceful populations of the 
most elementary rights recognized for 
them under the Charter. His delegation 
hoped that in that area the principles 
of the United Nations would be fully 
applied. 

Mr. Karame said that the drama of 
underdeveloped countries was caused by 
the fact that the development of their 
resources constantly lagged behind their 
demographic growth. While the wealthy 
countries became wealthier, the impover- 
ished countries found it difficult to 
emerge from their painful and lowly 
conditions. That represented a clear dan- 
ger for the balance of the world. 

Lebanon was following most closely 
the activity of the United Nations and 
the specialized agencies in the field of 
technical assistance. It welcomed the 
establishment of the Special Fund which 
could contribute substantially to the 
study or survey of economic resources 
in underdeveloped countries and the full 
utilization of such resources. The Leba- 
non delegation, however, considered that 
the assistance provided by the United 
Nations was still inadequate and fer- 
vently hoped that that assistance could 
be increased from year to year. 


UNION OF SOUTH AFRICA— 


The South African representative, E. 
H. Louw, limited his remarks to the 
continent of Africa, with particular refer- 
ence to the sub-Saharan areas. 

Since the first session of the Assembly 
in 1946, he said, it had been “the un- 
pleasant duty” of delegates from his 
country to protest in the general debate 
against interference in South Africa’s 
domestic affairs by the United Nations 
in contravention of the Charter. He was 
not going to discuss the matter he said. 
If a majority of the members wanted 
to violate the unanimous decision of the 
founding conference and the Charter it- 
self, that was between them and their 
consciences. On this matter of principle, 
South Africa stood where it had stood 
for thirteen years and would have no 
part of it. 

Mr. Louw conveyed to the newly in- 
dependent African states the good wishes 
of the Union of South Africa for their 
progress and prosperity and assured them 
of South Africa’s hearty cooperation in 
matters of common concern. 

Next year South Africa would cele- 
brate the fiftieth anniversary of the com- 
ing together of the four provinces to 
form the present Union. In connection 
with that event, Mr. Louw reminded the 
Assembly that three hundred years ago, 
when the first European immigrants set- 
tled the Cape of Good Hope, the first 
Bantu immigrants from Central Africa 
were crossing the present northern 
boundary of South Africa. He mentioned 
this historic fact in reply to the oft-re- 
peated assertion that the present Euro- 
pean-descended population of his coun- 
try were aliens and settlers, whereas, he 
said, the same description could be ap- 
plied equally to the Bantu. 


The descendants of the first settlers 
from Europe, Mr. Louw continued, were 
not colonists or temporary sojourners. 
South Africa, he said, “is our national 
and natural home. We are today strangers 
in the lands of our immigrant fore- 
fathers. We know no other home but 
South Africa.” 

Attacks had been made in recent years, 
he said, on the metropolitan governments 
in Africa, but it was not necessary for 
him to defend those governments. Those 
who were today in control of newly- 
independent African states, and states 
about to become independent, would be 
able, he said, to testify to the great value 
of the development work and benefits 
inherited from their predecessors, the 
metropolitan governments. 

Mr. Louw stressed the necessity of co- 
operation among African states and ter- 
ritories, particularly those south of the 
Sahara, in building sound economic in- 
stitutions and thereby promoting the 
prosperity of each country and the con- 
tinent as a whole. Despite what had 
been accomplished by “previous so-called 
colonial administrations,” much still need- 
ed to be done for the development of 
the emergent African states. However, 
he regretted that when this was dis- 
cussed, mention was seldom made of 
the joint cooperative pool already in 
Africa for providing technical and sci- 
entific assistance to countries south of 
the Sahara, whether independent or not. 


The joint pool was the Commission 
for Technical Cooperation South of the 
Sahara, together with the associate 
bodies, the Scientific Council and the 
Foundation for Mutual Assistance. The 
original members were the metropolitan 
countries, South Africa and the Federa- 
tion of Rhodesia and Nyasaland, and 
they had since been joined by Liberia, 
Ghana and Guinea, with the object of 
pooling and exchanging technical knowl- 
edge and of channelling scientific and 
technical assistance. 

He said the work of the three bodies 
was not intended to be exclusive, and 
they were prepared to work with other 
international organizations, but he point- 
ed out that proper coordination was 
necessary to prevent overlapping of ac- 
tivities and waste of valuable skills and 
resources. 

Mr. Louw said he had to tell the 
Assembly what had been done in South 
Africa in the matter of human relations 
because of the misconceptions prevailing 
in many countries “as the result mainly 
of misinformed, and often distorted, news 
despatches.” 

He mentioned one instance to show 
the length to which such misrepresenta- 
tion went. A film was made recently 
which purported to portray conditions in 
South Africa, he said, and one scene 
showed what the producer described as 
“a systematic destruction by bulldozers 
of African homes which it took the 
owners years to pay for.” Mr. Louw 
observed that the cinema audience was 
not told that it was in fact a slum clear- 
ance operation, that the occupants of 
the shacks had some time before been 
transferred to well-built houses in a new 
township, that the removals were occa- 


sions for cheering and joy, and that the 
former owners were compensated at such 
reasonable valuations that less than one 
per cent sought the arbitration to which 
they were entitled. 


In the early days of settlement when 
“the European pioneers” made contact 
with the first wave of “Bantu migrants,” 
they followed the course that ever since 
has been the traditional South African 
policy of separation between the two 
races, he continued. It was realized, he 
said, that only in that way could the 
clashes be avoided which necessarily 
would arise when two entirely different 
types of races live together in the same 
locality. Such racial clashes, he said, 
have taken place in all countries, and 
were still taking place in some of the 
countries represented in the Assembly. 

Mr. Louw then quoted statements by 
the late South African Prime Minister, 
General Smuts, which, he said, clearly 
set out the traditional policy of separate 
development of the two races. The first 
quotation from an address in London on 
May 22, 1917, said in part: “....a 
practice has grown up in South Africa 
of giving the natives their own separate 
institutions on parallel lines. . . . On 
these parallel lines we may yet be able 
to solve a problem which otherwise may 
be insoluble . . . it is useless to try to 
govern black and white in the same 
system . . . in South Africa you will 
eventually have large areas cultivated 
by blacks and governed by blacks... 
while in the rest of the country you will 
have whites who will govern themselves 
according to accepted European prin- 
ciples.” 

The second quotation, from a Rhodes 
Memorial Lecture at Oxford University 
in 1929, said in part: “. . . nothing could 
be worse for Africa than the application 
of a policy the object or tendency of 
which would . . . de-Africanize the Afri- 
can... we shall have to (evolve a 
policy) which will not force her institu- 
tions into an alien European mould, but 
which will preserve her unity with her 
own past, conserve what is precious in 
her past, and build her future progress 
and civilization on specifically African 
foundations.” 

Mr. Louw said a prominent member 
of the Government of one of the inde- 
pendent African states recently expressed 
views similar to those quoted when reply- 
ing to outside criticism regarding the 
policy and methods followed by his 
Government. The South African repre- 
sentative said he had quoted the state- 
ments by General Smuts—the man who 
wrote the preamble to the Charter of the 
United Nations—to show that the pres- 
ent policy of South Africa was the tradi- 
tional one taking into account the tradi- 
tions, cultures and needs of the Bantu 
people. 

That policy had been further developed 
in recent years by means of legislative 
enactments which he said were intended 
to reaffirm and implement the policy of 
peaceful coexistence of separate Bantu 
communities which could eventually at- 
tain full self-government, and of a sepa- 
rate community or state controlled by 
South Africans of European descent. The 
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implementation of that policy culminated, 
he said, in the enactment by the recent 
session of the Union Parliament of meas- 
ures designed to provide Bantu self- 
government for the six different ethnic 
groups which comprise the Bantu popu- 
lation of South Africa. 

Mr. Louw said an important step lead- 
ing to the implementation of that policy 
was the Bantu Authorities Act of 1951, 
which provided the basis for future de- 
velopment on modern lines and was 
intended to safeguard the Bantu’s tradi- 
tional and essentially democratic style of 
self-government, to which the Bantu 
was strongly attached. Increased execu- 
tive and judicial powers had been given 
to the chiefs advised by their councils, 
while at the same time safeguards en- 
sured that the authority was exercised in 
accordance with the will and desires of 
the community. That Act had been warm- 
ly welcomed by all the Bantu territories, 
particularly, Mr. Louw said, because it 
was followed by the Bantu Education 
Act in 1953. 

He said the Education Act gave Bantu 
parents both in their own territories and 
in European areas the power to control 
their own schools; its success could be 
gauged by the fact that only a few Afri- 
can territories had an illiteracy rate 
which went as low even as 80 per cent, 
but South Africa had lowered the rate 
from 73 per cent in 1946 to 63 per cent 
in 1953; and since the Act the number 
of Bantu in schools had increased from 
800,000 to 1,400,000. 

The Act passed last year to provide 
self-government for the territories of 
each of the six ethnic groups of the 
Bantu race provided the means, Mr. 
Louw said, for the different Bantu terri- 
tories to progress along the road toward 
self-government within a South African 
Commonwealth alongside the Union of 
South Africa. 

Mr. Louw said he would reply to two 
questions which were often asked criti- 
cally: why the emergent Bantu states 
would not continue to be represented in 
the South African Parliament and what 
was the position of Bantu residents out- 
side their territories. Mr. Louw said 
South Africa was not the only country 
where a portion of the indigenous popu- 
lation was not represented in the central 
legislature, and he then quoted the offi- 
cial Government paper which said the 
Bantu would not be represented because 
this would be an impediment to Bantu 
political autonomy by encouraging fears 
of the white community that it would be 
numerically swamped politically while 
also discouraging the Bantu from de- 
veloping his own institutions. 

Mr. Louw said the Government paper 
further pointed out that representation 
in the Parliament of the metropolitan 
power was not a factor playing a role 
in the attainment of self-government by 
a dependent territory, and none of the 
countries in the Commonwealth was at 
any time represented in the United King- 
dom Parliament. 

The position of Bantu outside their 
territories, he said, would be no different 
from that of the thousands who came 
voluntarily from neighboring British ter- 
titories to work and take up temporary 
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residence in the Union. Those Bantu 
coming to South Africa “to be op- 
pressed,” he said, could go back to their 
own country to exercise their political 
rights any time they wished. The Bantu 
Authorities Act, Mr. Louw said, had 
given due consideration to the Bantu 
living outside Bantu territory, and they 
could nominate members to represent 
them in the urban areas where they were 
living. It was also intended, he said, to 
create Bantu Urban Authorities in the 
European areas, with jurisdiction in 
Bantu townships falling in areas reserved 
for white occupation. 


Mr. Louw said he had sketched the 
policy which would provide the ultimate 
solution to the problems of the relations 
between the two races in South Africa, 
progressively giving the Bantu control of 
his homelands and ensuring that South 
Africans of European descent would also 
control what was their homeland. Once 
again he wished to assure the states and 
territories of Africa that the Union of 
South Africa was willing to cooperate 
with them in regard to all matters of 
common concern. 


1RAQ— 

Countries following a policy of posi- 
tive neutrality were often erroneously 
described as non-committed, stated 
Hashim Jawad. As far as Iraq was con- 
cerned, there was a commitment to cer- 
tain principles and policies provided in 
the Charter of the United Nations; to 
the fight for freedom and justice in 
the world and the assistance of all sub- 
jugated people; to cooperation with all 
who resisted aggression, physically and 
morally. Positive neutrality, he said, 
remained a dynamic policy, objective in 
its approach to world problems and 
aimed at a gradual removal of the arti- 
ficially-created barriers between nations. 

Mr. Jawad said the Iraq national rev- 
olution of July 14, 1958, had found the 
Government faced with the immediate 
national task of elevating material liv- 
ing standards and expanding political 
liberties while maintaining a balance be- 
tween the two. Above all, the internal 
policy of Iraq was directed to the aboli- 
tion of the economic and social founda- 
tions of feudalism and the creation of 
a new relationship founded on justice 
and equal opportunities for all. 


Externally the policy was to liberate 
the people of Iraq from all systems and 
relations which limited their freedom of 
action and jeopardized their progress. At 
the end of the First World War an in- 
ternational status was imposed on Iraq 
leading to alignments contradicting the 
interests of the people. Since the Rev- 
olution, against a background of inter- 
national alignments and military pacts 
which increased preparations for war and 
heightened international tensions, Iraq 
had chosen the path of positive neu- 
trality. 

By terminating membership of the 
Baghdad Pact and other military agree- 
ments with certain big powers, Iraq had 
not only freed itself from numerous 
consequences of military and other al- 
liances, but had also contributed to the 
promotion of more genuine understand- 


ing with its neighbors and other peace- 
loving nations, 

The policy of positive neutrality, Mr. 
Jawad continued, was, at its present 
stage, one form of the national struggle 
for the realization of the national aspira- 
tions of the Arab world. That was why 
he wished to refer to three questions 
which he said should receive particular 
attention from the United Nations: 
Palestine, Algeria, and Oman and South- 
ern Arabia. 

The creation of Israel, he said, was 
considered by many states and peoples 
to be one of the most tragic injustices 
committed in modern history, and had 
been the major factor disturbing the 
peace and obstructing development in the 
Middle East. The existence of Israel 
was rendered more dangerous by the 
fact that it had been constantly used by 
colonial forces as a pretext for main- 
taining their position, as demonstrated 
by tripartite aggression against Egypt in 
1956. 

The question of passage through the 
Suez Canal could not be considered in 
isolation from the Palestine problem; 
and the 1956 attack as well as other 
examples, Mr. Jawad said, fully justified 
the stand taken by the United Arab Re- 
public. Israel, he said, had been, and 
remained, the Trojan Horse of imperial- 
ism. 
Mr. Jawad said one of the most tragic 
consequences of the creation of Israel 
was the uprooting of one million Arabs 
from their Palestine homeland. Because 
the problem remained, the maintenance 
of UNRWA was the minimum due to the 
refugees, but this should not be used to 
deprive them of their right, already en- 
dorsed by the Assembly, to return to 
their homes. 

“Under the impact of the heroic na- 
tional revolution of Algeria and the in- 
fluence of world public opinion which 
has endorsed Algeria’s right to freedom 
and independence,” President de Gaulle, 
he continued, had recognized the fact 
of Algeria’s distinct personality and right 
to self-determination. The myth of Al- 
geria’s being a part of France was now 
shattered by its own exponents, he said, 
but President de Gaulle’s statement 
would have been more indicative of a 
change of heart if it were not hedged 
with reservations. 

He said the international community 
recognized the right to self-determina- 
tion in Algeria and could not accept the 
“onerous conditions and reservations in- 
troduced by President de Gaulle.” It 
had to be remembered that it was the 
Algerian people who had the right to 
determine their destiny and not France. 
The Algerian Government had responded 
to President de Gaulle’s recent proposals 
by stating its readiness to enter into 
pourparlers with the French Govern- 
ment. That approach had been recom- 
mended by the Assembly in 1957, and 
his Government hoped that “this concilia- 
tory attitude” would be reciprocated by 
France. 

He said the situation in Oman and 
Southern Arabia had not received ade- 
quate attention. “Tragic events take place 
every day; people are being killed by 








modern armies and weapons,” Mr. Jawad 
declared. “Britain has been carrying out 
regular military operations in Oman and 
the Southern Yemen territories in order 
to perpetuate its dominance and to pre- 
vent the Arab people in these territories 
from making their voice heard in the 
world.” The international community had 
“been kept in ignorance of the facts of 
this colonial oppression,” he added. 

Mr. Jawad said it was high time that 
the United Nations paid some attention 
to the events taking place in Oman and 
Southern Arabia and inquired as to the 
status and the activities of the United 
Kingdom therein. Occupation could not 
be justified by past occupation, and pro- 
tectorates were mere relics of a colonial 
system which no longer existed in the 
vocabulary of present-day imperialism, 
he stated. In the era of the United Na- 
tions, the continuation of the protec- 
torate system was nothing but an 
anomaly, he then added. 

He said the situation in Southern 
Arabia was in glaring contrast to recent 
developments in West Africa and the 
part played by the United Nations. Three 
trust territories in Africa would attain 
independence in 1960, and the British 
Cameroons would have the opportunity 
of deciding its own future. Togoland had 
achieved union with Ghana. 

However, Mr. Jawad said, political 
freedom was only the beginning. All 
those newly independent nations and a 
large number of other less developed 
countries had come to realize that their 
economic and social reconstruction was 
a prerequisite for a proper exercise of 
genuine political independence. 

Mr. Jawad said that, unless the United 
Nations took more substantial action in 
helping the less developed countries, 
competition of aid from the more ad- 
vanced countries would become a new 
ground for friction, increasing world 
tension. If the United Nations became 
the main vehicle for capital assistance, 
“the stigma of charity and the anxiety 
over political interference would be re- 
moved from foreign assistance.” 

The response to the Special Fund was 
an encouraging sign, but the Fund and 
the expanded program of technical as- 
sistance in their present form fell far 
short of meeting the requirements of 
economic development of the less ad- 
vanced countries, 

Mr. Jawad concluded by referring to 
the meetings of President Eisenhower 
and Premier Khrushchev which he said 
were clear indication that the peoples 
of the world would not and could not 
bear the heavy burdens of the cold war 
any longer. He said this historic turn of 
international events was especially heart- 
ening to the advocates and followers of 
the policy of peace and positive neu- 
trality. 

At the forefront of the major out- 
standing problems among the great 
powers was disarmament. The choice 
was quite clear—effective disarmament 
or eventual collective destruction. His 
delegation had no doubt that, faced with 
those two alternatives, man’s ingenuity 
would meet the challenge to his civiliza- 
tion and survival. 
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CHINA— 

Emphasizing the need for regional co- 
operation in the economic progress of 
underdeveloped countries, Dr. T. F. 
Tsiang quoted from the introduction to 
the annual report of the Secretary-Gen- 
eral which said: “. . . regional coopera- 
tion and assistance from or through the 
United Nations creates possibilities un- 
attainable for any of the countries con- 
cerned if they work in isolation or in a 
more limited cooperation with others.” 

On the subject of colonialism, Dr. 
Tsiang said that although there were 
still remnants of colonial rule in the 
world, it could truly be said that colonial- 
ism as a system was dead. That re- 
flected great credit both to the peoples 
of the former, or emerging colonies, and 
to the administrative powers, because in 
most cases the revolution had been a 
bloodless one. 

The United Nations was required to 
promote the freedom of peoples and the 
sovereign equality of nations, and, he 
said, the guiding principles were that all 
relationships of domination or exploita- 
tion should be peacefully replaced by the 
relationship of free cooperation on terms 
of equality. 

Dr. Tsiang said that cooperation be- 
tween peoples on free and equal terms 
was the important factor, not the form 
of that cooperation. With that major 
premise in mind, his Government under- 
stood that separation or independence 
was not the only road, or necessarily 
the best road, to national freedom. 

Despite the remaining remnants of 
colonialism, he was optimistic except in 
the one matter of what he described as 
the “counter-trend” toward freedom. 
While 700 million people in colonial or 
dependent status had achieved inde- 
pendence since the Second World War, 
he said there had also been subjugation 
of peoples in Asia and Europe bordering 
the Soviet Union with the resulting loss 
of freedom. Dr. Tsiang said the United 
Nations could not, and should not, forget 
the “captive peoples.” 

The Chinese Government urged the 
United Nations, and especially the in- 
dustrialized nations, to give special atten- 
tion to a concentrated fight against under- 
development. Dr. Tsiang mentioned 
the regional development of the lower 
basin of the Mekong River by United 
Nations agencies and the four riparian 
countries of Laos, Cambodia, the Re- 
public of Vietnam and Thailand, and he 
said that that kind of regional coopera- 
tion in conjunction with the United Na- 
tions was “a philosophy which we think 
is applicable to the whole problem of 
economic development in underdeveloped 
countries.” 

Much had been done along those lines 
by the United Nations, the underdevel- 
oped countries and the industrialized 
nations, but, Dr. Tsiang said, much more 
remained to be done. He said, for ex- 
ample, improvement of the breed of the 
water buffalo which would remain the 
chief source of agricultural power in 
Asia for many years to come, could be 
managed as a cooperative enterprise un- 
der the United Nations. On the in- 
dustrial side, it was necessary to plan 








for a shift from light to heavy industries, 
and, in view of the high capital costs 
and the initially limited domestic markets, 
this again should be planned at least in 
the beginning, as a cooperative regional 
enterprise. A common market for the 
products of heavy industry, he said, was 
essential in the underdeveloped lands of 
Asia. 

Dr. Tsiang said much was heard about 
economic progress in communist coun- 
tries. The enslavement of people in 
order to industrialize, even if successful, 
ought to be condemned, he declared, 
adding that “as a matter of fact much 
of the trumpeted progress is simply un- 
true.” He said “the economic conditions 
on the mainland of my country have be- 
come so desperate that the communists 
have been forced to revise their propa- 
ganda figures.” He observed that the 
grain crop claims had been reduced from 
375 million metric tons in 1958 to 250 
million metric tons in 1959; cotton claims 
had been reduced from 3.32 million tons 
to 1.2 million tons; groundnuts from 4 
million tons to 1.2 million tons and the 
goal for food production in 1959 had 
been cut from 525 million tons to 275 
million tons. 

Dr. Tsiang said the reductions “make 
the statistics of the communists simply 
ridiculous. I would not take their figures 
for the past or the present or the future 
too seriously.” In steel production, he 
said the communists had announced that 
the 1958 production had reached 11.02 
million tons but now said that only 8 
million tons were found to be suitable 
for industrial use, and the 1959 goal had 
been cut from 18 million to 12 million 
tons, 

An important part in the great “leap 
forward” on the Chinese mainland, Dr. 
Tsiang said, was the organization of 
“people’s communes,” and he stated that 
in October 1958 Peiping had announced 
that 26,578 communes had been organ- 
ized, embracing 127 million families or 
95 per cent of the total rural population. 
The “commune,” he said, completed the 
collectivization of property, was a de- 
vice to abolish the family, and militarized 
the labor force. He added: “Aside from 
the inhuman and brutal features of the 
‘commune,’ it has been found to be an 
economic failure.” Food conditions were 
worse than ever before, he said, and 
simply on economic grounds the “com- 
munes” should serve as a warning to the 
underdeveloped countries. “Human free- 
dom has even an economic value,” he 
remarked. 

Turning to the problem of disarma- 
ment, Dr. Tsiang said that there were 
four points to be made. Propaganda had 
been beclouding the real issues, and he 
hoped nations not so deeply involved 
in the question would concentrate on 
concrete issues; disarmament and politi- 
cal conflicts were inextricably linked, and 
the two problems had to be solved in 
parallel; disarmament by stages or at 
one jump did not involve any matter of 
principle, but, as the test was practica- 
bility, disarmament by stages was the 
better procedure; and disarmament by 
stages, Dr. Tsiang concluded, had the 
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merit of dove-tailing disarmament with 
control, so that they could run in parallel 
stages. 

The problem of Korea required and 
deserved the attention of the General 
Assembly, Dr. Tsiang said. The United 
Nations had not finished the job of unify- 
ing the country through the democratic 
process of free elections because, he 
said, international communism had im- 
posed a veto on that democratic process, 
“thereby frustrating the deep hopes of 
the Korean people.” The Chinese dele- 
gation hoped that both the Republic of 
Korea, as well as the Republic of Viet- 
nam, would soon be admitted to the 
United Nations. 

Dr. Tsiang concluded with some ob- 
servations on what he described as “the 
recent tragic events in Tibet.” He said 
the Constitution of the Republic of 
China, in article 120, adopted by the 
National Assembly on December 28, 
1946, provided that “the self-government 
system of Tibet shall be safeguarded.” 
The Constitution, Dr. Tsiang said, did 
not create any new system of government 
in Tibet, “it accepted and added sanction 
to the system of self-government pre- 
vailing up to that time.” The attitude of 
his Government toward Tibet he con- 
tinued, had been expressed in a message 
to the Tibetans from President Chiang 
Kai-shek on March 26, 1959, in which 
he said: “I wish to affirm emphatically 
that regarding Tibet’s future political in- 
stitutions and status, as soon as the pup- 
pet communist regime on the mainland 
is overthrown and the people of Tibet 
are once again free to express their 
will, the Government will assist the 
Tibetan people to realize their own as- 
pirations in accordance with the prin- 
ciple of self-determination.” 

Dr. Tsiang said that his Government 
regarded the sending of an army into 
Tibet in 1950 as something that could 
not be justified in the Chinese interest, 
had created a feud within the Chinese 
family, and had injured the friendly un- 
derstanding with India. That, he said, 
remained the attitude of his Government. 

He added: “The atrocities committed 
by the communists in Tibet are even 
more abhorrent to the Chinese people 
than they are to the International Com- 
mission of Jurists. . .. From this rostrum, 
as the representative of China, I declare 
that Free China condemns the communist 
atrocities in Tibet. My delegation wel- 
comes any proposal to examine them 
in the present session of the Assembly.” 


EL SALVADOR— 

The problem of the underdevelopment 
of vast regions of the world, said Dr. 
M. Rafael Urquia, was the subject “most 
closely related to the general welfare and 
well-being of all peoples . . . for it is in 
this way that our Organization can truly 
respond to the imperative of universality, 
an imperative which should indeed be its 
real raison d’étre.” 

Before discussing the problem in re- 

to Latin America, Dr. Urquia 
noted that underdevelopment is not only 
reflected in ignorance, disease and want 
but is also expressed as an evident cause 
of unrest, friction and conflict among all 
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peoples, and this included the possibility 
that the situation might lead to inter- 
national wars. 

He said there was a deep conviction 
that the establishment of a common Latin 
American market was necessary for the 
development of the various countries of 
the region. The policy of vigorously 
stimulating the joint development of 
economies, he said, had been propounded, 
on the initiative of the President of 
Brazil, in “Operation Pan-America.” That 
policy was, Dr. Urquia said, the most 
effective way of eradicating poverty, 
ignorance and suffering among Latin 
Americans and “the most effective way 
of preventing dissatisfaction and despair 
from leading them to turn to foreign 
ideologies alien to their cultural, reli- 
gious, historic background.” 

One of the most serious economic 
problems, contributing greatly to unrest 
in a large number of countries, Dr. 
Urquia said, stemmed from the in- 
stability and low level of coffee prices. 
Agreements to achieve stability had now 
been signed between the Latin American 
producers, the French Community and 
Portugal as the representative of Angola, 
while the United Kingdom and Bel- 
gium, on behalf of certain territories, 
had subscribed to annexes which led to 
the hope that the supply of coffee would 
be adjusted to the demand for the com- 
modity. 

Dr. Urquia said he was not only grati- 
fied but proud to be able to recall efforts 
made by American states to strengthen 
democracy and to effect a respect for 
human rights. Statements on that matter 
had been made repeatedly in the course 
of inter-American conferences, and the 
fifth meeting of the foreign ministers of 
American states in August 1959 had 
“crowned the labor of several days with 
the ringing ‘Declaration of Santiago de 
Chile.’” The core of the declaration, he 
said, was in seven articles accepting: the 
separate role of the judiciary; free elec- 
tions; limitation of the exercise of power 
through a determined period of office; 
individual liberty and social justice based 
on respect for fundamental human rights 
and protected by effective judicial means; 
the inherent wrongness of systematic re- 
course to political bans; freedom of the 
press, radio, and television; and inter- 
regional economic cooperation. 

Dr. Urquia said the meeting of the 
foreign ministers had also decided to 
establish an Inter-American Human 
Rights Commission and had instructed 
that a draft agreement be prepared for 
establishing an Inter-American Court of 
Human Rights to be submitted to the 
eleventh Inter-American Conference in 
Ecuador in February 1960. 

In regard to setting up an Inter-Ameri- 
can Commission for the Protection of 
Human Rights, Dr. Urquia said that the 
Santiago meeting of American foreign 
ministers did not fail to be concerned at 
the discouraging fact that the United 
Nations Human Rights Commission, by 
its own determination, had decided from 
the outset not to play a true role in the 
promotion of human rights. He said that 
in practice the United Nations Commis- 
sion undertook solely to draw up drafts 
on the subject, but “we are confident 





that another course will be followed by 
the Inter-American Commission. Its very 
title, reflects that the desire is to have 
this Commission act as a custodian since 
it is called ‘Inter-American Commission 
for the Protection of Human Rights.’” 

Dr. Urquia said that such inter-Ameri- 
can work had the enthusiastic support 
of the Government of El Salvador whose 
President, Lieutenant-Colonel Jose Maria 
Lemus, had said in regard to the work 
of the third year of his administration: 
“. . . despite the lack of understanding 
shown for governmental policy, no one 
can mention a single political prisoner 
nor name a single person who has been 
exiled, persecuted or tortured because of 
his political beliefs.” 

On the question of disarmament, Dr. 
Urquia said that the agenda contained 
several items either closely linked or re- 
ferring to the same question. The way 
the United States, France, the United 
Kingdom, and the Soviet Union had re- 
cently approached the question he re- 
garded as “curious,” for the setting up 
of the ten-nation disarmament committee: 
composed of themselves, Bulgaria, Can- 
ada, Czechoslovakia, Italy, Poland and 
Romania, was “an unusual approach 
which was taken without the participa- 
tion or the knowledge of the United Na- 
tions. . . . We had no other course but 
to express hope that the deliberations of 
the disarmament committee may be 
crowned with success.” 


Dr. Urquia said that the visit of Mr.. 
Khrushchev to the United States would 
seem to provide some hope for the con- 
clusion of the cold war, but “without 
being completely pessimistic,” he still 
feared that the Soviet Government's. 
friendly overtures “conceal the under- 
lying desire to proceed with plans for 
expansion and to keep in a state of sub- 
jugation great sectors of the population 
of Eastern Europe and other regions of 
the world.” 


He said his Government was anxious 
that a solution to the political problems 
of Germany, Korea and Vietnam be 
found so that the artificial division of 
those countries might be ended. The only 
way in which the problems could be 
solved definitively, he said, was by the 
exercise of the right of self-determina- 
tion. In this connection, he referred to 
“the deplorable case of Tibet which of 
late has become extremely grave.” 


Dr. Urquia recalled that his Govern- 
ment had attempted to bring a matter 
entitled, “Invasion of Tibet by foreign 
forces,” before the fifth session of the 
Assembly in 1950, and the General Com- 
mittee had decided to defer examination 
of the proposal sine die. “We Salva- 
dorans,” Dr. Urquia said, “deplore the 
fact that the United Nations preferred 
to remain impassive before a clear-cut 
act of aggression against a defenceless 
country.” He said his country would 
support any step or resolution on the 
part of the United Nations designed “to 
restore the traditional autonomy of Tibet 
and to condemn in some way the flagrant 
violations . . . which have reached such 
an extent that they may well be con- 
sidered acts coming under the inter- 
national crime of genocide.” 
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He recalled the case of Cyprus as an 
example of the extent to which United 
Nations actions could contribute to the 
solution of acute political problems. The 
matter had been debated several times 
and, he said, it had seemed impossible 
to reconcile the various views, but after 
the debate of the thirteenth session the 
countries and peoples concerned reached 
a formula for the solution of the politi- 
cal problem of Cyprus. Dr. Urquia con- 
gratulated the delegates of the United 
Kingdom, Greece and Turkey and the 
Greek and Turkish communities of 
Cyprus, and said the example of Cyprus 
led to the belief that other problems, 
repeatedly debated in the United Nations, 
could also be resolved. 

He mentioned as examples, the prob- 
lem of Algeria and the problems dividing 
Israel and the Arab states. In regard to 
Algeria, he said his hope was bolstered 
by the recent statement of the French 
President, General Charles de Gaulle, 
“since the tenor of that statement would 
seem to indicate that the day is not far 
distant when the great conflict between 
a great European country and the Al- 
gerian people may be considered to have 
come to an end.” 

Dr. Urquia concluded by saying that 
“the United Nations must not and un- 
doubtedly will not cease to do its utmost 
to dispel the tension which obtains in 
international relations . . . and we are 
confident that God will enlighten the 
minds and open the hearts of those states- 
men who hold in their hands the tremen- 
dous choice of our time—either en- 
lightened survival or complete destruc- 
tion.” 


BURMA— 

The Burmese delegation, said U Chan 
Tun Aung, was giad to note that the 
quest for real peace in the world was 
continuing in earnest. Mr. Aung cited 
as welcome examples the meetings be- 
tween President Eisenhower and Prime 
Minister Khrushchev; the Foreign Min- 
isters’ Conference at Geneva; the newly 
formed ten-nation disarmament com- 
mittee; and “the wise and humane de- 
cision” not to resume nuclear tests. 

Although the United Nations had its 
shortcomings and limitations, it had suc- 
cessfully steered the world through one 
crisis after another, he said, and, if it 
could not give the world genuine peace, 
it had succeeded in saving it from the 
scourge of war. 

He welcomed the exchange of visits 
between the leaders of the United States 
and the Soviet Union because they truth- 
fully reflected the growing realization 
that war was unthinkable and that prob- 
lems must therefore be solved by peace- 
ful negotiation. If the talks proved the 
start of a new development in world 
affairs, the framework for its function 
should be the United Nations which had 
great scope in establishing the new pat- 
tern of world politics. 

Mr. Aung said the Foreign Ministers’ 
Conference at Geneva did not produce 
any positive, concrete results but was 
not a waste of time and effort. The 
length of the conference, even now only 
adjourned, had, despite apparently ir- 








reconcilable differences, clearly demon- 
strated the determination of both sides 
to persist in efforts to find peaceful solu- 
tions. 

The Burmese Government regretted 
that the question of general disarmament 
had to be shelved during the past year 
but welcomed the formation of the ten- 
nation committee, which, for the first 
time, was composed equally of represent- 
atives of the Western and Eastern blocs. 
Since the final responsibility for disarma- 
ment should lie with the Organization, 
Burma advocated the reactivation of the 
Disarmament Commission. 

The proposal by Prime Minister 
Khrushchev for total disarmament by 
stages deserved the closest attention, both 
outside and inside the United Nations. 
Mr. Aung said the Burmese delegation 
was also gratified that the Geneva dis- 
cussions between the three nuclear 
powers had brought about significant 
progress on the cessation of nuclear tests. 

However, he felt “regret and concern” 
that France meanwhile seemed deter- 
mined to proceed with tests in the Sahara 
in order to “reassert its policy of 
‘grandeur’.” He wished to point out, with 
all due respect, that the possession of 
the nuclear weapon should not be re- 
garded as a test of “grandeur” and that 
France was already a great nation with- 
out that terrible weapon. The tests, he 
said, would be against France’s own in- 
terests, and any military gains would be 
more than offset by the overwhelming 
political liability at a time when hopes 
were set on reducing East-West tensions. 

The Burmese delegation felt that any 
discussion of East-West tensions would 
be lacking in _ significance without 
mention of the admission of the Peo- 
ple’s Republic of China to the United 
Nations. Mr. Aung said it was unreal- 
istic, by shutting out its representatives, 
to continue to ignore a country containing 
approximately one quarter of the world’s 
population. 

He reiterated his Government’s dis- 
approval and condemnation of colonial- 
ism in any shape or form. It was dis- 
tressing, he added, that large areas of 
Africa were still under colonial yoke. 
When a country won independence late, 
extreme forces became dominant. One 
main reason for setbacks to democracy 
in many newly independent nations was 
that the leaders were imbued with a sense 
of frustration and desperation after un- 
necessarily prolonged struggles against 
their old masters. 

The situation in Algeria was foremost 
in the mind of his delegation whenever 
the problem of colonialism was dis- 
cussed. He extended “heart-felt sympathy 
to the long-suffering people of Algeria” 
and expressed “regret that so much 
blood continues to be shed on both 
sides.” He said he appreciated that the 
problem which faced France in Algeria 
was by no means a straightforward one. 
It was his hope that “France will show 
itself to be willing and able, under the 
wise leadership of President de Gaulle, 
to work out a mutually acceptable settle- 
ment in accordance with its great liberal 
traditions and the legitimate aspirations 
of the Algerian people.” 








Mr. Aung said his delegation would 
reserve its position on the new Algerian 
peace proposals and on the reaction of 
the Algerians themselves. 

The predominant colonial issue in 
Asia was that of West Irian. Although 
Indonesia had not requested inscription 
of that question on the agenda, Mr, 
Aung said, his delegation felt that the 
United Nations should be kept reminded 
of the issue as part of the question of 
colonialism. 

As a member of the Trusteeship Coun- 
cil, Burma was “particularly gratified” to 
know that the Cameroons and Togoland, 
under French administration, and Somali- 
land, under Italian administration, would 
become independent in a few months. 
The impending attainment of indepen- 
dence by Nigeria injected “an element 
of urgency and importance into the burn- 
ing question of the political future of 
the British Cameroons.” He trusted that 
the administering authority would as- 
sist the people by respecting their freely 
expressed wishes. 

Mr. Aung also touched briefly on 
“the deplorable situation regarding race 
conflict in South Africa.” His delegation 
was convinced that the policies of 
apartheid and racial segregation would 
eventually have to be abandoned but 
hoped that this would happen before 
bitterness and frustration made mutual 
accommodation between the European 
settlers and the indigenous Africans im- 
possible. 

He was happy to note that last year’s 
explosive situation in the Middle East 
did not result in any major eruption, 
but regretted the continuing lack of suc- 
cess in bringing about better relations 
between the Arab states and Israel. He 
appealed once again to “both our Arab 
and Israeli friends” to intensify their 
efforts to solve their differences. 

The Burmese delegation was extremely 
happy to observe that the problems of 
raising the living standards in the under- 
developed areas were being given the 
highest priority by leaders of the coun- 
tries best able to assist in meeting the 
problem—a problem so staggering that 
it needed the combined efforts of all the 
highly developed countries. The time 
had come, he said, when resources of 
those countries should be pooled so the 
problem was not treated as an instru- 
ment of the cold war. 

Mr. Aung said that any disturbance in 
one part of the world could not fail to 
have repercussions elsewhere. He praised 
the Secretary-General’s role in trying to 
achieve the objectives of the United 
Nations and suggested that very great 
attention should be given to the pos- 
sibility of having special representatives 
of the Secretary-General stationed in all 
potentially explosive areas. 


DOMINICAN REPUBLIC— 

The great problem facing the world 
today was not the arms race, said Dr. 
Porfirio Herrera Baez, but the creation of 
an atmosphere of confidence and a real 
clarification of intentions. That was the 
problem beneath the specific items on the 
agenda of the Assembly, and the arms 
race was a symptom, rather than the 
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cause of the anguish in international life 
today. 

His delegation believed that the cause 
of international tension was fundamental- 
ly a lack of trust brought about in free 
nations by a militant and dogmatic 
ideology which tried to impose its revolu- 
tionary attitudes and irreconcilable politi- 
cal and social solutions on the world. 

He said that international communism, 
while systematically extending its in- 
fluence “in the most terrifying terms,” 
was one of the most important factors 
causing international tension as it kept 
the world broken up into what had so 
far been irreconcilable blocs. The arms 
race, he said, was an obvious corollary 
of that constant threat of aggression. 

Dr. Baez said his country shared with 
others concern over the observance by 
all states of the principle of freedom of 
communication which was the sina qua 
non of international life. Arbitrary and 
individual action of states to limit com- 
munications was a serious matter. 

The cooperation of the Dominican Re- 
public with the United Nations was 
manifested, he said, in direct collabora- 
tion with the Organization and specialized 
and regional agencies, and in the develop- 
ment of Dominican national policy. 

He said the Dominican Republic had 
always supported the setting up of a 
United Nations Emergency Force and 
would continue to contribute toward its 
maintenance. Support would be continued 
for the refugee agencies, UNICEF and 
technical assistance programs. His dele- 
gation sympathized with the movements 
in Asia and Africa which were creating 
new states and would maintain the 
balanced and conciliatory position it had 
always taken in questions involving the 
transition from non-self-government to 
independence. 

Dr. Baez said that there was a line of 
propaganda, originating in premeditated 
and foolhardy ignorance, which sought 
to disseminate the new “black legend” 
that the Government of his country was 
lacking in basic constitutional guarantees 
and human rights. He said that propa- 
ganda seemed to require apologies for 
the period of time in which the political 
party guiding the destinies of his coun- 
try had been in power. 

That approach would be justified only 
if in the thirty years the party had been 
in power there had been a regressive 
period in the Dominican Republic. Be- 
fore 1930 the history of the country was 
characterized by a lack of agreement 
between the principles proclaimed in the 
Constitution and the underlying economic 
and social reality. Since that time the 
frontiers had been agreed upon, and in 
1947 the national debt was completely 
paid off. 

The national budget had increased 
fifteen times since 1935, there had been 
vast agrarian reform and land develop- 
ment, and four million tareas had been 
distributed among 115,827 agricultural 
workers since 1935. While the population 
had doubled in twenty-two years, primary 
school capacity had increased eleven 
times. The illiteracy index which stood 
at 56.80 in 1950 was now reduced to 
33.9. The aim of human redemption 
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which underlay Dominican policy was 
shown by a number of laws and the in- 
corporation within the Constitution of 
rights set forth in one of the Human 
Rights Pacts prepared by the Human 
Rights Commission. 

Dr. Baez said that his Government 
supported developing a policy of peace, 
particularly with nations linked by geo- 
graphical and historical associations. 
While being jealous defenders of their 
own sovereignty, the Dominican people 
also respected the sovereignty of others. 
That was why he categorically rejected 
the recent allegation by the Foreign 
Minister of Cuba that the Dominican 
Republic was a centre of revolutionary 
operations against the Cuban Govern- 
ment. It was from Cuban territory, Dr. 
Baez said, that subversive expeditions 
left for the Dominican Republic on June 
14 and 20 “with the idea of unleashing 
a civil war in the Dominican Republic.” 

He said those groups were totally an- 
nihilated by the Dominican armed forces 
“with the effective cooperation of the 
peasant population who gave absolute 
proof of the essentially popular basis 
of the Dominican political institutions.” 

He then referred to Operation Pan- 
America, which, he said, was one of the 
events which should make the most im- 
portant contribution to the development 
of inter-American relations. A new and 
promising economic development for 
Latin America had found its most practi- 
cal embodiment in the inter-American 
financial institution. Operation Pan- 
America meant that continental solidarity 
was one and indivisible with its fate. 


AUSTRALIA— 

The matters that are bedevilling inter- 
national relations at this time—a divided 
Berlin, a divided Germany, lack of prog- 
ress on disarmament and the cold war 
generally — are proving so intractable 
fundamentally because of the existence 
of a deep-rooted overall suspicion be- 
tween the countries of the democratic 
and of the communist blocs, in the opin- 
ion of Richard G. Casey. 

As steps toward diminution of that 
suspicion Mr. Casey cited the visits of 
Harold Macmillan and Selwyn Lloyd to 
Moscow, of Vice-President Nixon to 
Moscow, of President Eisenhower to the 
three European capitals, of Mr. Khrush- 
chev to the United States, President 
Eisenhower’s planned visit to Moscow 
and the probability of a summit meeting. 

Commenting on recent international 
diplomacy, and particularly on the estab- 
lishment of the ten-nation Disarmament 
Committee, Mr. Casey asked to what 
extent international activities should be 
conducted through the United Nations 
and what place a doctrine of “parity” 
should occupy in our world. 

Australia, Mr. Casey declared, does 
not feel aggrieved that the great powers 
have had direct talks on disarmament 
and would not object to further talks 
proceeding outside the United Nations. 
The great powers have the large arma- 
ments and the nuclear weapons which 
threaten the survival of the modern 
world. No agreement, no resolution of 
the United Nations, that did not obtain 


the consent of the Soviet Union, of the 
United States and of the United King- 
dom could be of any real force, Mr. 
Casey said. 

At some stage, however, the United 
Nations must be brought into considera- 
tion. “The other seventy-two of us have 
a very real interest in seeing that the 
search for a settlement continues and in 
maintaining pressure so that the conven- 
ing of an inner group does not degen- 
erate into a device for covering in 
eloquent silence the fact that possibly no 
real progress of a practical nature is 
being made towards reaching agree- 
ment,” Mr. Casey said. 

Defining parity as the proposition that 
in a committee there should be an equal 
number of representatives of the so- 
called east and west, Mr. Casey said 
that he would regard its general applica- 
tion as an unhealthy doctrine which 
should not find a place in the United Na- 
tions. Disarmament can be regarded as 
a special case. 

One objection to the doctrine of 
parity, as a matter of general applica- 
tion, is that it would tend to force coun- 
tries into two blocs, Mr. Casey argued. 
Instead of widening possible areas of 
agreement, it would work to crystallize 
and freeze the world into two camps 
and make attitudes more rigid. Can 
Australia, or any other independent na- 
tion represented in the Assembly, accept 
a doctrine of parity which would auto- 
matically assign to us in advance an atti- 
tude on questions coming before the 
United Nations, Mr. Casey asked, 

In the second place, the doctrine of 
parity, as applied up to now, at any 
rate, could mean exclusive or at least 
preponderant representation for Europe 
and the North Atlantic. “We certainly 
cannot accept such a doctrine as a gen- 
eral approach to the majority of ques- 
tions coming before the United Nations,” 
Mr. Casey said. 

On disarmament proposals before the 
Organization, Mr. Casey declared that 
provisions for inspection and control lie 
at the very heart of disarmament because 
they are essential to the creation of 
mutual confidence and safeguards against 
breach of agreements. “Without such 
guaranties countries will not disarm,” 
Mr. Casey said. Disarmament in the 
nuclear and conventional fields must go 
on side by side and not as separate and 
successive stages. 

The question of Palestine refugees can- 
not be solved in isolation from efforts to 
solve other problems in the Middle East, 
including raising standards of living 
and promoting economic development 
throughout the Middle East, Mr. Casey 
declared. Though it is not an item on 
the agenda of this session, Australia 
believes in free passage through the 
Canal for all countries without excep- 
tion. 

Australia has close relations with all 
the countries of South East Asia and a 
direct concern with their welfare, prog- 
ress and security. In the political sphere 
the success achieved by the Secretary- 
General in his efforts to ease difficulties 
that had arisen between Thailand and 
Cambodia is a good example of the 
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quiet constructive work that can be done 
through the United Nations and “it 
should not pass unnoticed merely be- 
cause it was done in private and not in 
public.” 

In South East Asia the situation giving 
most concern at present is in respect of 
Laos, Mr. Casey declared. The facts of 
the situation are far from clear, and 
it was therefore appropriate that the 
Security Council should decide to take 
steps to ascertain the facts before em- 
barking upon any consideration of sub- 
stantive action, Mr. Casey said, The 
Loatian Government is opposed to recon- 
vening the International Commission, 
considering itself to have fulfilled its 
obligations under the Geneva Agreement, 
the execution of which the International 
Commission was established to supervise. 
The Geneva Agreements were never in- 
tended to place Laos under perpetual 
trusteeship. It would be an unhappy day 
for the United Nations if any of the 
smaller and newer countries among its 
members were told that they could not 
look to this Organization in the same 
way as other members could look to it, 
Mr. Casey said. 

Mr. Casey noted that Mr. Ham- 
marskjold in his annual report had 
directed attention “to what he regards 
as an indication that recently much of 
government thinking in many countries 
seemed to have shifted from an emphasis 
on economic growth towards giving a 
higher degree of priority to other goals 
such as price stability.” “I take it that 
what he was trying to encourage was a 
state of mind, a climate which he calls 
‘growth-minded’, and for this I believe 
there will be wide support,” Mr. Casey 
declared. Australia, though it is industrial- 
izing rapidly, is still dependent for its 
economic welfare upon the export of 
certain key commodities such as wool, 
wheat, dairy products, and metals. “We 
are therefore acutely conscious of the 
fact that a sustained rate of consumption 
and growth in the great trading and 
creditor nations is essential for the eco- 
nomic development of others.” 


Australia is a country whose con- 
tinued economic progress is made pos- 
sible only by continuous research to 
overcome natural obstacles, such as 
desert and heat and climatic conditions, 
and to enable the successful transfer to 
Australian conditions of plants and 
animals from other environments. “We in 
Australia are not only growth-minded, 
we are science-minded.” Last year the 
General Assembly adopted a resolution 
sponsored by Australia on scientific re- 
search. “I regard it as a contribution to 
the state of mind, thinking in terms of 
growth rather than of safety-first, that 
the Secretary-General referred to,” Mr. 
Casey said. 

Mr. Casey stressed the importance to 
under-developed countries, including 
Australia’s own neighbors in South East 
Asia, of maintaining stable commodity 
prices and in particular of avoiding 
violent fluctuations in such prices. “Un- 
fortunately, I must substantially agree 
with the Secretary-General when he 
states that not much progress has been 
made in dealing with the problem of 
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commodity price instability.” The trend 
in recent years towards increasing agri- 
cultural protectionism in industrial coun- 
tries is a cause for concern to those 
countries themselves because they must 
pay more for agricultural products. But 
it can also mean severe economic diffi- 
culty for the primary exporting countries 
whose markets and foreign income are 
constantly being eroded, Mr. Casey said. 

Commenting on the work of the Eco- 
nomic and Social Council, Mr. Casey 
praised the early discussion of economic 
development and setting up the United 
Nations Expanded Programme for Tech- 
nical Assistance. Yet the Council must 
guard against becoming too stereotyped 
in its approach to its work and drifting 
into a pattern whereby papers are called 
for as a routine procedure and get dis- 
cussed and passed on in an equally 
routine way. The Second Committee 
might sometimes be able to do more if 
the Council could give more guidance to 
its discussions; if, for example, the Coun- 
cil were to propose each year an im- 
portant topic of discussion, not so wide 
that discussion can be only general, but 
a topic of defined scope and practical 
importance, with some supporting paper 
that would serve as a basis for dis- 
cussion. 

Probably the greatest problem facing 
the world is the rapid growth of world 
population, Mr. Casey declared. The 
most important incidence of population 
growth is in Asia, which already com- 
prises almost half the world’s population. 
By no means all the Asian countries are 
over-populated. But in some of them the 
population problem and its growth is of 
immediate and growing intensity and is 
a factor that currently influences the 
success of development plans. There is 
clearly no single or easily applied solu- 
tion. “My intention at this stage is to 
seek to bring the problem once again to 
notice and to stress the urgency of posi- 
tive and adequate planning.” 

Mr. Casey pledged Australia’s con- 
tinued support of United Nations pro- 
grams for international aid. Including the 
Colombo Plan, Australia’s contributions 
to international aid in its many forms 
will come to more than $14 million, an 
increase of nearly £3 million over last 
years’s figures. 

On a per capita basis, it is one of the 
five largest contributors in the world to- 
wards international aid. This has to be 
read against the background of the fact 
that there are great demands on our 
resources for our own development and 
for the development of the Non-Self- 
Governing Territories for which we are 
responsible. 


In conclusion, Mr. Casey noted that 
in particular areas of the world there 
are tensions and potential sources of con- 
flict, many of which are not susceptible 
to early or quick solution. “In some of 
these places the United Nations has by 
its very presence had a beneficial in- 
fluence. I have in mind such examples as 
the United Nations Observers in Kash- 
mir and elsewhere; the UNEF in the Mid- 
dle East; the Secretary-General’s repre- 
sentative in Jordan, and the Secretary- 
General’s own quiet diplomacy in the 


course of his many overseas visits. The 
United Nations “presence” in a trouble 
spot can be a great influence for peace, 
Mr. Casey said. “Let us exercise our 
minds towards directions in which the 
conception of the United Nations pres- 
ence might be developed even more than 
has been the case in the past.” 


FRANCE— 

Problems he called both interna- 
tional and national in character were 
discussed by Maurice Couve de Murville, 
of France and included the Middle East, 
Asia, Germany and Europe, disarma- 
ment, aid to the insufficiently developed 
countries, the French Community and 
Algeria. 

Last year, Mr. de Murville recalled, 
there were two major international crises 
one in the Middle East, one in the Far 
East. Though not all the problems were 
solved—there are recent difficulties con- 
cerning free transit through the Suez 
Canal and France relies on the Constan- 
tinople Convention in this case—Leba- 
non has swiftly restored peace. Real 
progress has been facilitated by the effec- 
tive presence of the United Nations 
Emergency Force. The settlement of the 
Cyprus problem was made possible by 
the clear-sightedness, wisdom and cour- 
age shown by the three parties to the 
dispute. 

In Asia while it is true that the crisis 
of the Formosa Straits has quieted down 
for the moment, elsewhere, on the pe- 
riphery of the vast area of China, inci- 
dents and even serious troubles may be 
seen arising. The whole world is dis- 
turbed by the excesses committed in 
Tibet and by the contempt for elemen- 
tary human rights which they reflect, 
Mr. de Murville declared. The Security 
Council has for several weeks been 
seized of the difficulties that have devel- 
oped in Laos. It is important to put an 
end to the interferences from the outside 
that have appeared there. 

In Europe the Soviet note of Novem- 
ber 1958 started the Berlin crisis, which 
in reality is the crisis of all Europe, for 
the question of a general European settle- 
ment was raised immediately. The 
Geneva Conference must be credited 
with reducing the acuteness of the crisis, 
as well as the seriousness of the threats 
which had been formulated or which 
were implied in certain stands, Mr. de 
Murville said. 

Signing a peace treaty which would 
determine the new aspect of Germany 
can be concluded only on the basis of 
the reunification of the two parts of Ger- 
many. This reunification could be con- 
ceived only in accordance with democra- 
tic procedures and, consequently, it 
would have to culminate in free elec- 
tions. 

The Soviet representatives have taken 
an opposite attitude. Since reunification 
by agreement between the two camps is 
not feasible at the present time, Mr. de 
Murville went on, the Russians are draw- 
ing the conclusion not that the present 
temporary situation should remain but 
that it is necessary to transform the 
temporary into the permanent, in other 
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words, that we must recognize not only 
de facto, but de jure, the existence of 
two Germanies and must sanction this 
by the conclusion of a peace treaty with 
each of them. Simultaneously, according 
to them, an appropriate solution would 
be to transform the unusual situation 
which prevails in West Berlin because 
there is still no government for all of 
Germany. by creating a permanent re- 
gime which would be that of a free 
neutralized city. 

The positions of the two sides are, 
therefore, still very far apart. Long nego- 
tiations will be necessary in order to 
bring them together. 

If this Organization has a mission it 
is first of all to seek to promote dis- 
armament and “I am happy to note that 
almost all the speakers who follow each 
other on this rostrum are equally con- 
scious of this,” Mr. de Murville said. 
Perhaps it is not an exaggeration to 
assert that, under the present conditions, 
the future of mankind depends upon 
decisions which, in the years to come, 
may be taken in two fields which are 
doubtless very different but which in 
reality are closely bound up with each 
other—that of disarmament and that 
of aid to insufficiently developed coun- 
tries, in other words the struggle we must 
jointly wage against war and poverty. 

Commenting on disarmament proposals 
offered to the Assembly Mr. de Murville 
spoke of “the eternal problem of con- 
trols, on which the western powers, on 
the one hand, and the Soviet Union, 
on the other, have always maintained 
markedly divergent positions. The Soviet 
Union, as I understand it, accepts the 
idea of controls but envisages that these 
will not be set up, or at least will not 
actually function, until after the agreed 
measures of disarmament have already 
been implemented. We believe, on the 
contrary, that one cannot dissociate the 
actual process of disarmament from the 
setting up of controls. The latter guar- 
antees the former and consequently con- 
ditions it. Moreover, in the absence of 
real controls, the vitally mecessary trust 
would be utterly lacking. 


“I purposely use the word ‘trust,’ 
for it is the key word. The problem of 
disarmament has certain technical aspects 
and these are important. But basically it 
is a political problem.” 

A disarmament program must first and 
foremost cover nuclear weapons, that is, 
it must provide not only for halting tests, 
but also for the cessation of manufac- 
ture, for the gradual reconversion of 
stockpiles and finally for prohibition of 
possession and use of atomic weapons, 
Mr. de Murville asserted. While awaiting 
these decisions, atomic devices will con- 
tinue to form the basis of the military 
arsenal of the principal powers. Under 
current circumstances, which are not yet 
those of disarmament, France cannot 
enter into any agreements that would 
amount in fact to sanctioning the pres- 
ent situation and hence to running the 
risk of perpetuating it. 

A movement has developed which has 
found expression in placing on the 
agenda a special point, as a_ protest 
against the fact that atomic experiments 
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might be carried out in the Sahara by 
the French Government. Some African 
countries have expressed their fears at 
the possibilities of radioactive fallout 
upon their territories. “We are prepared 
to give them every useful explanation 
on this subject. The precautions that will 
be taken will absolutely eliminate all 
risks, whatever they may be. We are 
convinced that an obiective examination 
of the facts will provide complete assur- 
ance, just as a similar examination has 
already convinced the governments of 
the African States that are associated 
with the French Republic in the Com- 
munity,” Mr. de Murville declared. 


The connection between a reduction in 
military exvenditures and the expansion 
of international aid to what are at pres- 
ent the less fortunate countries is true 
from the financial point of view. It is 
also true from the political point of view. 
Aid will take on its true meaning and 
will have its true effectiveness only in 
a world which is cured of the cold war. 

France has supported the proposal for 
the creation of an Economic Develop- 
ment Fund. The objectives of the Spe- 
cial Fund are perhaps more modest, but 
its effectiveness already seems certain. 
France supports the proposal for an 
international development association 
which, thanks to more flexible rules of 
procedure, would be a welcome addition 
to the activities of the International Bank 
for Reconstruction and Development. 

Considering her national income and 
counting the aid which she gives to the 
territories where she exercises special 
responsibilities, France doubtless makes 
the largest contribution in the world to 
the insufficiently-developed countries, Mr. 
de Murville asserted. “But all things con- 
sidered, it is within themselves that the 
nations must find the real springboards 
of their progress. If this is to be the 
case, certain conditions must be brought 
about. The stabilization of the prices of 
raw materials is undoubtedly one of the 
most important. Our actions in the realm 
of technical cooperation are also aimed 
at economic development. International 
solidarity in this area is becoming closer 
and more confident.” 


January 1 and April 27 will mark the 
accession to independence of the Came- 
roons and Togoland, respectively, Mr. 
de Murville reminded delegates. The 
Assembly has already sanctioned this 
evolution which France has brought to 
a happy conclusion “with your coopera- 
tion.” Everything has proceeded in ac- 
cordance with the wish of the popula- 
tions concerned, as expressed, following 
free and democratic elections, by regu- 
larly constituted governments. 


To the peoples of other African ter- 
ritories it was proposed that they should 
decide themselves how they intended to 
build their future. They were offered a 
choice between two solutions. One was 
breaking off the ties that had attached 
them to France. The other was to enter 
a Community which France was ready to 
construct with them, and in which they 
would benefit from the most complete 
autonomy in the management of their 
own affairs, placing in common with 
France certain responsibilities such as de- 


fense and external affairs, preserving 
special and reciprocal ties with the Re- 
public, particularly in the financial, eco- 
nomic and cultural fields. 

One of the African territories, Guinea, 
decided in favor of the second alterna- 
tive. Its new status was immediately rec- 
ognized by the French Government. All 
the other territories, by ratifying the 
€onstitution, declared themselves in favor 
of entering the Community. In the 
autumn of last year, between October 14 
and December 18, twelve Republics were 
set up which together with France consti- 
tute this new Community. They are the 
Malagasy Republic, Sudan, Senegal, 
Chad, the Islamic Republic of Mauri- 
tania, Gabon, the Congo, the Central 
African Republic, the Ivory Coast, 
Dahomey, Upper Volta and Niger. 

In entering this new system, the new 
African and Malagasy States have not 
determined their future once and for all, 
Mr. de Murville explained. Agreements 
may be made to modify the realm of 
affairs managed in common. Territorial 
regroupings are possible. All the coun- 
tries that made up the former French 
West Africa on the one hand, and the 
former French Equatorial Africa on the 
other, have already agreed to set up a 
customs union among themselves. Fin- 
ally, an article of the Constitution pro- 
vides that any member state may cease 
to belong to the Community. At any 
time, the states united in the Community 
remain members of it only because such 
is their free will. 

Algeria cannot be compared to the 
territories, Mr. de Murville said. The 
Algerian territory, which, as General de 
Gaulle said, since the beginning of the 
world has never known unity, much less 
Algerian sovereignty, has for nearly a 
century and half been attached to France 
by many close ties, be it a matter of 
demographic structure, economy, culture 
or administration. As early as 1960, 100 
billion francs, that is, the equivalent of 
$200 million, will be set aside in the 
French budget for financing a develop- 
ment plan known as the Constantine 
Plan, not counting the contribution of 
considerable private capital and the ad- 
ministrative expenditures assumed in Al- 
geria by France. Furthermore, the oil 
and gas of the Sahara will supply an 
infant industry with the cheap and abun- 
dant energy that is essential to it. 

For more than four years, blood has 
flowed in Algeria and the land has been 
torn by an insurrection that very soon 
began to look like a real civil war: a 
civil war in which—contrary to what is 
claimed by an oversimplified and crude 
propaganda—one certainly does not find 
the French forces on one side and the 
Moslem Algerians on the other, Mr. de 
Murville declared. On both sides, com- 
batants and victims are in large part 
Moslem Algerians. “Let them cease, and 
let the men and women of Algeria, all 
the men and women, without distinction 
as to race, religion or political affiliation, 
be called upon to declare themselves, in 
peace and in freedom.” 

The way has already been paved for 
the vote which the Algerians are called 
upon to cast by the measures taken 
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during the past year and a half. The sin- 
gle college has been instituted which, by 
far, ensures to the Moslem population 
the great majority of the votes and of 
the candidates elected. The offer of cease- 
fire made a year ago is just as good 
now as then. Once peace has in the main 
been restored, a certain period of time is 
necessary for organizing the vote under 
conditions which would leave no grounds 
for contesting it. A maximum period 
of four years has been set. It is impor- 
tant that the balloting take place in a 
pacified country where normal conditions 
of daily life have been restored. It is 
necessary for the exiles to have returned, 
for those who were fighting to have gone 
back freely to their homes. 

For several years, the United Nations 
has been seized of and has discussed the 
Algerian problem. Under the terms of 
the Charter, such a debate is not within 
the competence of our Organization, Mr. 
de Murville said. The intervention of the 
United Nations in the past did not con- 
tribute—quite the contrary—to facilita- 
ting the solution of the Algerian prob- 
lem. To keep passions alive, to arouse 
them, can never serve the cause of peace. 


SWEDEN— 

Osten Unden found the attitude of 
member states toward the International 
Court of Justice not very encouraging. 
He favored discussing seating the Peking 
regime as the representative of China, 
regretted the attitude of South Africa to- 
ward colored people and toward the ter- 
ritory of South West Africa, urged broad 
participation in the problems of outer 
space, approved the disarmament nego- 
tiations and the unilateral suspension of 
nuclear tests which, he said, should be 
followed by states who have not yet 
produced nuclear weapons. 

While eighty-five states are parties to 
the treaty constituting the Statute of the 
Court, only thirty-eight states have ac- 
cepted its compulsory jurisdiction, Mr. 
Unden pointed out. Of the thirty-eight, 
sixteen have laid down restrictive con- 
ditions which, in some cases, are equal to 
reservations of such a far-reaching nature 
that very little remains of the “com- 
pulsory” jurisdiction, No fewer than 
forty-seven states have failed altogether 
to accept the compulsory jurisdiction of 
the Court. No states with communist re- 
gimes have been prepared to accept the 
Court’s jurisdiction. 

The Swedish Government in vain sug- 
gested arbitration in connection with a 
serious controversy of a legal character 
with the Soviet Union. Eastern European 
states have not taken a wholly negative 
attitude to arbitration procedings in con- 
nection with disputes arising out of con- 
tracts of a commercial nature. Further- 
more, lawyers from some of the eastern 
European states have accepted mandates 
as judges of the International Court. 
Peaceful coexistence will benefit from 
agreements on arbitration, in case of 
controversies between states regarding 
the interpretation of agreements, the 
establishment of facts and the denounc- 
ing of violations of accepted principles 
of international law, Mr. Unden asserted. 


While arbitration cannot be a universal 
means of solving international disputes 
there remain large categories of disputes 
which could be successfully solved by 
legal means, if the parties would show 
a certain measure of good intentions. 


The International Court also has the 
function to give advisory opinions upon 
the request of the Security Council, the 
General Assembly and certain other 
United Nations organs. There are many 
international disputes which involve legal 
questions along with the political ele- 
ments and submission of such questions 
to the Court for judicial determination 
would clear the ground for processes of 
peaceful negotiation in the political 
organs of the United Nations. 

The problems raised by the United 
Arab Republic basing its alleged right to 
establish a blockade against Israeli ships 
and cargoes on the thesis that a state of 
war exists between the two countries is, 
in its essence, hardly a question of juridi- 
cal subtleties in connection with the in- 
terpretation of the conception of “state 
of war”, Mr. Unden declared. Instead, 
the question really is, whether it could 
be considered reasonable that two mem- 
bers of the United Nations for years find 
themselves in a warlike relationship. If 
there is a war, it should be the duty of 
the states involved to make peace. This 
is simple common sense, so much more 
so because the blockade cannot be of 
any practical value for the United Arab 
Republic, while it does harm the ship- 
ping interests of many other countries. 
Sweden too is suffering from the block- 
ade. The Swedish Seamen’s Union has 
requested their government to work for 
the cessation of the blockade. 


The Assembly recently rejected a pro- 
posal to inscribe on the agenda an item 
about the representation of China. The 
Swedish delegation voted in favor of its 
inscription as it has done for a number 
of years. The opposition of the majority 
to dealing with the question is founded 
mainly upon the opinion that communist 
China has committed many sins or 
crimes and, therefore, does not deserve 
to be accepted as a member of the 
United Nations community. 


The present regime in China has been 
recognized by quite a number of states, 
among them Sweden and the other 
Scandinavian countries. It is a natural 
act of political logic that our country 
should adopt the same attitude as a 
member of the United Nations which it 
adopts in its direct relations with China. 
The Charter of the United Nations does 
not give an answer to the controversial 
question. The conditions for the election 
of new members cannot be applied in 
the case of China, which, according to 
the Charter, is one of the founding mem- 
bers of the United Nations and also a 
permanent member of the Security 
Council. No election is necessary. The 
question of whether the Peking Govern- 
ment should be recognized or not as the 
legitimate representative of China in the 
United Nations is a political one, Mr. 
Unden said. 

Important problems, such as disarma- 
ment and the prohibition of nuclear arms 
tests, are dependent for their solution 








upon cooperation with the government 
that rules in Peking. Also, other negotia- 
tions that deal with peace and security in 
this world require that the seat of China 
in the Security Council as well as in the 
Assembly should not be left vacant. That 
seat cannot be filled by the Government 
of the small island of Formosa. 

Complaints about the race policies of 
the Union of South Africa make up a 
regular item on the agenda of the As- 
sembly. There are no signs which indi- 
cate a softening of the attitude of the 
Union Government. This year, the As- 
sociation of University Students in 
Sweden has drawn the attention of the 
Swedish Government to the worsening 
situation of the colored students in the 
Union of South Africa and has requested 
action through the United Nations. 

The Swedish Government is well 
aware that the Union of South Africa 
does not attach any significance to the 
opinions expressed by this Assembly. 
Nor does it attach any authority to the 
advisory opinion of the International 
Court of Justice regarding the question 
of South West Africa. The Assembly, on 
its part, has no power to influence the 
Union’s race policies. What the Assem- 
bly can do is to follow developments 
attentively and to express its opinion. 
The race policies of the Union of South 
Africa are a strange anachronism in an 
Africa where the colored population 
gradually becomes rightly more and 
more conscious of its human dignity and 
its right to freedom and to equality with 
the white elements of the African 
peoples, Mr. Unden said. 

The truly fantastic progress that man- 
kind has achieved in the course of the 
last year in its efforts to widen its knowl- 
edge about outer space has made inter- 
national cooperation for the peaceful 
use of outer space all the more impera- 
tive. The work accomplished by the ad 
hoc committee appointed by the Assem- 
bly a year ago constitutes a good be- 
ginning. But new efforts are now called 
for in order to arrive at a fully interna- 
tional participation in this work. Sweden 
hopes that it will be possible to reach 
such agreements that all parties, and 
particularly the two main powers in this 
field, will make their contribution in 
common to these new and daring en- 
deavors. 

Sweden sympathizes with the inhab- 
itants of West Berlin, living as they do 
in an exposed position isolated from the 
territory of the West German Republic, 
Mr. Unden declared. Sweden hopes that 
the new discussions may lead to an 
agreement that offers a fair degree of 
satisfaction to the parties concerned even 
though it may still have to be of a pro- 
visional character. 

“I am sure that there is in this Assem- 
bly a widespread feeling of gratitude to 
President Eisenhower for his initiative in 
trying to establish, in the deadlock that 
had arisen, personal contact with Mr. 
Khrushchev, the chief of the Govern- 
ment of the Soviet Union, thus making 
possible political discussions on the high- 
est level,” Mr. Unden said. 

“Perhaps not many of us in this hall 
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reckoned with such a sudden breaking-up 
of the ice as the one announced as pos- 
sible by Mr. Khrushchev in his speech 
here,” Mr. Unden said. It will be in- 
cumbent upon the new ten-member dis- 
armament committee to examine the 
Soviet plan as well as other proposals 
that may be submitted. 

It seems a Utopian scheme that the 
heavily armed world could be trans- 
formed, in a period of four years, to a 
completely disarmed world where the 
people would live in security, trusting 
that no armed intruder would be in a 
position to threaten their independence 
and the territorial integrity of their 
countries, Mr. Unden observed. But per- 
haps the length of the period is not an 
essential feature of the scheme. Even if 
the plan had taken into account a period 
of transition to complete disarmament 
many times as long and envisaged a 
partial and proportional disarmament 
during, for instance, a first period of 
ten years, its realization would have 
been greeted as a great stride towards 
relaxation of tensions—“yes, as a miracle 
against the background of the fruitless 
negotiations regarding disarmament which 
have taken place since the end of World 
War II.” Mr. Khrushchev himself has 
taken into account the probability that 
a more limited program for disarma- 
ment may have greater chances to be 
carried out. 

Both the Soviet plan and the program 
outlined just recently by Selwyn Lloyd, 
the British Minister for Foreign Affairs, 
will serve as a basis for the discussions 
which now will be resumed after an 
interval since 1957. An expert study 
should also be initiated regarding the 
merits of agreements on regional zones 
where nuclear weapons would be banned 
and restrictions applied to conventional 
armaments, Mr. Unden suggested. A 
study of this matter under the auspices 
of the United Nations should include 
the so-called Rapacki Plan for Central 
Europe, Mr. Unden suggested. 

Unilateral decisions on the part of the 
three powers concerned have brought 
about the result that nuclear tests have 
been suspended since November 1958. 
One may well regard these decisions as 
constituting, taken together, a provisional 
agreement. The United States and Bri- 
tain have not yet made it clear for how 
long a time they would be prepared to 
pledge themselves. The Soviet Union 
has declared its willingness to observe 
the ban on nuclear testing as long as the 
western powers do not carry out any 
experiments. Thus it depends on the 
western powers whether the experiments 
teally have come to an end. The wording 
of the Soviet declaration does not, how- 
ever, give any clear indication whether 
among the western powers are included 
other western states than those two 
negotiating in Geneva and until now 
Producers of nuclear weapons. Mr. 
Unden noted. 

The atomic powers seem to entertain 
800d hopes that the conference on ban- 
ning nuclear weapons tests will result in 
an agreement between them. It is of the 
utmost importance that at least the three 
atomic powers reach an agreement re- 
garding a final ban on all kinds of 
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nuclear weapons tests. The next step 
should be that those states which have 
so far not produced any nuclear weapons 
adhere to the agreement. 

“My Government wishes also to ex- 
press the hope that, pending a more 
final agreement, the actual presently-ex- 
isting ban against nuclear weapons tests 
will be prolonged for as long as neces- 
sary, and that it will be observed as also 
establishing a rule for those states which 
have not yet produced nuclear weapons,” 
Mr. Unden concluded. 


INDONESIA— 

Ali Sastroamidjojo of Indonesia noting 
that “in the unquenchable thirst to con- 
quer new horizons, we have broken the 
terrestrial shackles, we are carrying out 
explorations into space,” asked, “but how 
far have we progressed in our relations 
with our fellow man?” 

Fearful of their security, nations seek 
protection behind arsenals of ever more 
powerful weapons of mass destruction. 
At the same time, the menace to our 
very survival compels us to concentrate 
our best energies on devising strait- 
jackets for the instruments we have 
wrought. “This is the schizophrenic con- 
dition to which we have descended,” 
Mr. Sastroamidjojo declared. 

The creation of the United Nations 
was an act of faith. It was the solemn 
affirmation that from the rubble of war 
would arise a new social order based 
on justice and equality. This interna- 
tional Organization is the sum of the 
individual member states. 

There is no question of the United 
Nations displacing other means of media- 
tion or conciliation. But what does 
concern us very much is the proper 
utilization of this added instrument of 
diplomacy, Mr. Sastroamidjojo said. 

This must mean the perfection of the 
United Nations integration with the 
other means of reconciliation and media- 
tion at our disposal. The dedicated serv- 
ices of the United Nations Emergency 
Force, coupled with the United Nations 
“presence”, have considerably lessened 
tensions in the Middle East. Peace has 
been restored on Cyprus. 

Vis-d-vis colonial issues, so far the 
United Nations has only partially suc- 
ceeded in discharging its responsibilities. 
We are appreciative of the presence in 
this Assembly of many countries which 
have gained their independence in the 
post-war era. On the other hand, we 
are keenly aware of the failure to eradi- 
cate colonialism completely from the 
face of the earth, Mr. Sastroamidjojo de- 
clared. 

This is the fifth consecutive year that 
the question of Algeria appears on our 
agenda. Still the war continues in all its 
fury. Indonesia supports the people of 
Algeria in their struggle for independence. 
It is our sincere hope that wisdom and 
foresight will prevail so that an under- 
standing and a peaceful solution of this 
cruel conflict may be obtained before 
it is too late. 

Another outstanding colonial question, 
is that of West Irian. The Government 
and people of Indonesia are determined 
to remove this illegal remnant of coloni- 








alism and to reunite West Irian with the 
rest of Indonesia. 

Today, the majority of the world’s 
populations still faces the spectre of 
hunger and disease. We note with satis- 
faction the proliferation of international 
agencies in the social and cultural fields. 
However, in the broader sphere of eco- 
nomic development, present international 
efforts to alleviate backwardness among 
the majority of peoples are far from 
adequate to produce tangible results, Mr. 
Sastroamidjojo asserted. 

First, there is the dual problem of de- 
clining and fluctuating prices of primary 
commodities. The less-developed coun- 
tries have tried through various bodies 
of the United Nations, particularly the 
Commission on International Commod- 
ity Trade, to stabilize international com- 
modity trade and thereby improve their 
terms of trade. But these efforts have 
not met with substantial success. Instead, 
the capacity of the less-developed coun- 
tries to import manufactured goods, in- 
cluding capital equipment, has decreased. 

It is certainly to the advantage of the 
industrialized countries that they create 
larger markets for their products. But 
only if a fair relationship is established 
between the prices of raw materials and 
manufactured goods will the less-devel- 
oped countries increase their purchasing 
power. 

The less-developed countries require 
capital in order to carry out long-term 
development projects. Indonesia is 
strongly in favor of a United Nations 
capital development fund. That fund 
would ensure an operation free from the 
pressure of private individuals and of 
narrow national interests. It would en- 
able the less-developed countries to ac- 
quire soft loans with no strings attached. 

Indonesia is confronted with the huge 
task of nullifying the effects of centuries 
of colonial domination. “We know that 
in our endeavors for economic improve- 
ment, we must rely upon ourselves.” Mr. 
Sastroamidjojo said. 

There have been renewed activities in 
the past year to remove the causes of 
cold-war tensions. The mere fact that 
most of these activities have been initi- 
ated outside the United Nations does 
not disturb us. We are happy to support 
every effort designed to remove existing 
differences in the interest of peace. 

We warmly welcome the exchange of 
visits by heads of states and, in particu- 
lar, the current reciprocal meetings of 
the Chairman of the Council of Minis- 
ters of the Union of Soviet Socialist Re- 
publics and the President of the United 
States of America. We hope that they 
may produce agreements upon which we 
can build the edifice of a more peaceful 
and prosperous world. 

In the field of disarmament the United 
Nations should make its foremost con- 
tribution to the alleviation of human dis- 
tress and tensions. Both the Soviet pro- 
gram of universal disarmament and the 
disarmament plan submitted by the For- 
eign Secretary of the United Kingdom, 
Mr. Selwyn Lloyd, deserve the most 
serious consideration. 

Aside from the careful examination of 
these programs, it is imperative that we 





have faith in one another's intentions. 
There must be trust. Only if there is trust 
can we hope to match the miracles of 
science with a miracle in the history of 
human relations. 

In the meantime, since even miracles 
take time to unfold, an agreement must 
be attained on the discontinuance of 
nuclear and thermonuclear tests so that 
mankind may be freed forever from the 
terror of these weapons, Mr. Sastroamid- 
jojo urged. 

Indonesia hopes that the collective 
conscience of mankind, given voice in 
this international body, will be able to 
induce France to desist from its stand 
and to strive instead for nuclear prestige 
in the peaceful uses of atomic energy. 

The General Assembly has already dis- 
posed of one important issue, the ques- 
tion of the representation of China in the 
United Nations. “But in actuality, we 
know that this issue cannot be disposed 
of as long as China, a permanent mem- 
ber, is improperly represented in this 
Organization,” Mr. Sastroamidjojo de- 
clared. “On every problem bearing upon 
the peace and security of the world, the 
actions of the United Nations are crip- 
pled by the fact that the representatives 
of the People’s Republic of China do not 
partake in our discussions and decisions. 
To refuse even to discuss this issue shows 
a lack of faith in the maturity of this 
Assembly.” 

“Occurrences in Indonesia and in other 
parts of Asia have provoked many ques- 
tions and even much soul searching, the 
sum of which is: Can democracy survive 
in Asia?” Mr. Sastroamidjojo asked. 

“We have also asked this question of 
ourselves. We believe in democracy as 
a form of government and a way of 
life. Having fought for it, we want to 
make it work in Indonesia. And because 
we were concerned about democracy, be- 
cause we care, we initiated certain mea- 
sures based on the firm belief that to 
succeed, our democracy, which we call 
‘guided democracy’, must be adapted to 
fit the national garment.” 

Every one of our actions—the readop- 
tion of our 1945 Constitution, the estab- 
lishment of our National Planning 
Council, the impending enactment of 
laws concerning a reduction in the num- 
ber of political parties and an improved 
system of election—are designed to pro- 
vide us with a democratic structure 
adapted to the Indonesian identity and 
conditions. We believe that they consti- 
tute, and should be viewed as, a con- 
structive and creative endeavour to safe- 
guard and indeed promote the growth of 
real democracy in Indonesia, Mr. 
Sastroamidjojo asserted. 


LIBERIA— 

Henry Ford Cooper of Liberia saw the 
problems of the United Nations—of 
Africa, of disarmament, of Algeria, 
in terms of man’s individual right to 
freedom. Human rights under the con- 
cept of the United Nations are designed 
to safeguard for all time man’s heritage 
of basic rights and fundamental freedom. 
This struggle for human rights is as old 
as humanity, Mr. Cooper declared. “Our 
universe will never be safe as long as 








any members of the human family, no 
matter how few, are deprived of these 
natural and inalienable rights.” 

Liberia he said, stands as one of the 
proponents of the right of the people of 
Algeria to self-determination and to free- 
dom and independence. This right is in 
keeping with the provisions of the 
Charter of the United Nations, which 
all members of the United Nations 
should uphold and it must be considered 
to be a fundamental and basic right of 
man. 

The question whether or not a discus- 
sion of the Algerian problem is a matter 
solely within the domestic jurisdiction of 
colonizing powers is dwarfed by the 
immensity and magnitude of the sub- 
stance involved, as well as by the fact 
that it is a disturbing threat to world 
peace which the United Nations seeks 
to preserve and maintain. 

Every people has a right to institute a 
government and to choose and adopt 
whatever form of government it desires. 
This right is inherent and inalienable and 
it cannot be denied without the grossest 
injustice, Mr. Cooper asserted. 

These principles which should apply 
to Algeria are equally applicable to the 
problems in East, Central and South 
Africa. “We cannot accept the theory 
that any portion of Africa is an integral 
part of any other continent. Such a fic- 
tion is no solution to the grave problem 
of freedom and human rights which are 
involved in these areas.” Mr. Cooper 
said. 

While the European minorities that 
have settled in African territories have 
to be protected, this should not be done 
to the detriment of the African majori- 
ties who are the real owners of the terri- 
tories. 

In addition there is the problem of the 
Territory of South West Africa. “We 
have read with interest and concern the 
report of the Good Offices Committee; 
but we maintain that the United Nations 
cannot relinquish its moral and legal 
responsibilities to the indigenous inhab- 
itants of this Territory,” Mr. Cooper 
asserted. They are entitled to the same 
treatment as those of cther Trust Terri- 
tories. 

The apartheid policy practiced by a 
member state is an evil against which 
this Organization should speak and act. 
Any attempt to limit or to thwart basic 
rights due to people in any part of the 
world “constitutes a denial of justice to 
them and a danger to these ef us who 
are now enjoying such rights.” 

It is to be regretted that discrimina- 
tion against certain ships and cargoes 
passing through the Suez Canal is being 
applied. A Liberian ship has suffered this 
fate, Mr. Cooper said. 

A tray of hope resulted from the fact 
that during the recent discussions in 
Geneva, the nuclear powers have re- 
frained from the testing of nuclear 
weapons. “We are pleased to observe 
that the test ban has been extended 
while those powers are still exploring the 
possibilities of reaching agreement,” Mr. 
Cooper declared. 

In spite of this, testing of nuclear 
weapons in the Sahara has been proposed 








and it has aroused the indignation of all 
Africans, who have raised strong pro- 
tests. Statements that these tests will not 
be harmful are not sufficiently reassuring 
since all of us know that man has not 
yet progressed to the extent that he is 
able to control nature. 

The new hope inspired and the recom- 
mendations put forward not only by 
the United States and the USSR, but all 
suggestions from delegations on disarma- 
ment should be taken together and agree- 
ment sought. Liberia feels that the pro- 
posal made by Premier Khrushchev offers 
an opportunity for discussion and should, 
like other proposals made by other coun- 
tries on disarmament, be welcomed, 
thoroughly investigated and discussed. 


UKRAINIAN SSR— 

Luka F. Palamarchuk of the Ukrain- 
ian SSR hailed the relaxation in the ten- 
sions of the cold war, deplored discus- 
sion of Tibet and the failure to dis- 
cuss the question of representation of 
the People’s Republic of China, and 
called for approval of the disarmament 
proposals of the USSR. 

From the point of view of the evolu- 
tion and strengthening of international 
cooperation, it would be difficult and 
almost impossible to exaggerate the far- 
reaching historic significance of the 
agreement between the Chairman of the 
Council of Ministers of the USSR and 
the President of the United States that 
“all outstanding international questions 
should be settled not by the application 
of force but by peaceful means through 
negotiation,” Mr. Palamarchuk asserted. 

The exchange of visits surely goes be- 
yond the framework of Soviet-American 
relations alone. All peoples and states 
will be on the winning side irresnective 
of their social and political systems and 
outlooks. This signifies that the activity 
of the United Nations itself, which rep- 
resents the world in all the multifarious- 
ness of the changes inherent in it ac- 
quires an effectiveness and an efficacy 
which is in keeping with its Charter when 
member states are at last able to direct 
their efforts not to the winning of propa- 
ganda wars or voting contests, but to 
the attainment of unanimous decisions in 
the interests of what is most important 
on earth, peace for all men, he said. 

The cold war touches directly and in- 
directly upon all of the world’s coun- 
tries, including the economically insuffi- 
ciently-developed countries. It leaves its 
trace wherever one may turn. 

“We cannot pass over in silence the ac- 
tions of the United States designed to 
arouse hostility between the peoples as 
one of the objectives of the cold war,” 
Mr. Palamarchuk declared. “I have in 
mind so candid and unfriendly an act 
on the part of the influential circles of 
the United States as the adoption by the 
United States Congress of the notorious 
resolution calling for the liberation, mind 
you, of so-called captive nations, includ- 
ing the Ukraine. The authors of the 
resolution, by a stroke of the pen, create 
on the map of the USSR some sort of 
new geographic concepts, and then in- 
clude them in the list of countries which 
are to be subjected to ‘liberation’.” 
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Mr. Palamarchuk declared that the 
Ukrainian people has twice known the 
great joy of liberation. “It happened 
first in the days of the great socialist 
October Revolution and then it happened 
again when the fascist hordes were 
booted out of our native land. The 
Ukrainian people is free and its freedom 
is guaranteed by the constitution of the 
Ukrainian Soviet Socialist Republic and 
the constitution of the USSR. We would 
advise the self-appointed ‘liberators’ to 
put that in their pipes and smoke it,” 
Mr. Palamarchuk said. 

What is it that guides those who are 
pushing the General Assembly into an 
examination of the so-called Tibetan 
question Mr. Palamarchuk asked. They 
may say that they are guided by solici- 
tude for human rights. But that is pre- 
cisely the concern which underlies the 
national policy of the Government of the 
Chinese People’s Republic when it trans- 
figures Tibet and helps the Tibetans to 
emerge from the dark dungeons of feud- 
alism and serfdom, so that they may 
enjoy all the rights which are only a 
dream for many of the peoples of cer- 
tain parts of Asia, Africa and the Pacific 
Basin. Those who support the proposal 
for consideration of the so-called Tibetan 
question are in reality guided not by 
solicitude for human rights but only by 
their incurable desire to return to the 
past when the General Assembly was 
used for the promotion of the foreign 
policy objectives of certain states while 
its authority was used in order to con- 
solidate the policy of the cold war, Mr. 
Palamarchuk declared. 

One can only express profound regret 
that the same motives and designs have 
led to the adoption, by a small formal 
majority, of a decision which rules out 
the possibility of settling the question 
of the representation of the People’s Re- 
public of China in the United Nations, 
Mr. Palamarchuk said. 

“On the German question, our people 
cannot fail to support with all their 
strength the efforts of the Soviet Govern- 
ment, which, if they are appraised ob- 
jectively and dispassionately, pursue only 
one aim: to close off the channels in 
which the renascence of aggressive mili- 
tarist Germany flows and through which 
Germany becomes a constant threat to 
its neighbors and to the whole world,” 
Mr. Palamarchuk asserted. West German 
militarism has again become the domi- 
nant force in western Europe and im- 
patiently awaits the time when it will be 
allowed to wield the most destructive 
types of contemporary weapons. 

The submission at the current session 
of the United Nations by the Chairman 
of the Council of Ministers of the USSR, 
Nikita Sergeyevich Khrushchev, of a pro- 
posal for universal and complete dis- 
armament for all states within four years 
is a signal contribution to the cause of 
peace and international security. This 
Proposal stems from an ideal which all 
mankind is seeking to achieve, but it 
is far removed from fruitless or barren 
Utopianism. The implementation of the 
Soviet draft resolution would eliminate 
all the obstacles which have arisen 
hitherto during the question of partial 
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disarmament. It would clear the way to 
a truly all-embracing, comprehensive and 
effective system of full control, Mr. 
Palamarchuk asserted. 

The international control organ to be 
established in accordance with this pro- 
posal, with the participation of all states, 
would have to carry out effective con- 
trol to an extent commensurate with 
the various stages of phased disarma- 
ment. Among the arguments put forward 
against the idea of universal and com- 
plete disarmament is one that the Soviet 
disarmament proposals must be rejected 
because they do not guarantee against 
people fighting one another even if they 
are only armed with knives. 


“Today, in the middle of the twentieth 
century, we cannot be persuaded that the 
man of the atomic and interplanetary 
journey period is in no way to be dis- 
tinguished from the prehistoric creature 
armed with a club and that atavistic 
instincts are mightier than the reason of 
the creator of contemporary civilization. 
The humanist philosophy of our time 
speaks another language,” Mr. Palamar- 
chuk declared. 


LAOS— 

Khamphan Panya of Laos noted as 
among the achievements put on record 
last year the Organization’s fortunate 
intervention in the Middle East which 
made it possible not only to avert irre- 
parable steps but made it possible also 
to establish a climate favoring relaxa- 
tion, peace and order in a region whose 
extreme sensitivity to political develop- 
ments is well known. The United Na- 
tions Special Fund, within the frame- 
work of the Expanded Technical Assist- 
ance Program, accomplished, through 
the channels of the specialized agencies, 
some very important work in all fields of 
economic and social development. 


Assistance to refugees surged forward 
suddenly and unexpectedly, Mr. Panya 
said. The World Refugee Year was pro- 
claimed and praise is due to the United 
Kingdom for having conceived of the 
plan and having submitted it to the 
General Assembly, where it was sup- 
ported by a substantial majority. 

The Secretary-General’s tireless activ- 
ity deserves respect and _ gratitude. 
“Thanks to him and to his qualities as a 
man, to his high culture, his competence 
and his dedication, the decisions of the 
United Nations are translated into con- 
crete acts and results. Whether he acts 
as Secretary-General or in his personal 
capacity, his action has always had a 
beneficent effect,” Mr. Panya said. 


Important issues remain to be resolved 
and despite the time and effort which 
have been brought to bear, no substan- 
tial results have so far been reported. 
At the head of the list we find the prob- 
lem of disarmament and the suspen- 
sion of nuclear and thermonuclear tests. 
Let us hope that the many plans for dis- 
armament set forth before the Assembly, 
as well as the meeting of the heads of 
the two major powers, will clear the air 
of existing distrust and suspicion so as 
to pave the way to better understanding. 

World public opinion and the univer- 
sal conscience cannot fail to be dis- 





quieted so long as Sir Leslie Munro is 
denied an opportunity to discharge the 
mission entrusted to him by the United 
Nations. What is more serious, the 
violation of the political and individual 
rights of the Hungarian people, because 
it was not checkmated, led to other acts 
of disregard, on the part of a totalitarian 
country, for the dignity of the human 
person and the spirit of our Charter, 
Mr. Panya asserted. From the confines 
of Asia, from Tibet, we hear echoes 
which have caused mourning throughout 
the world. Despite solemn agreements, 
the Tibetan people have seen all their 
rights abolished and their entity de- 
stroyed. Today they are defenseless, their 
leader escaped alive thanks to providen- 
tial circumstances. 

“The aggression of which my country 
has been a victim is the result of a care- 
fully laid plan which was aimed at no 
less than the total suppression of the 
very existence of my people and my 
country,” Mr. Panya said. In 1954 the 
Geneva Agreements brought to an end 
the long Indochinese war which Laos 
had not provoked but the legacy of 
which, none the less, we had to bear. 
As regards Laos, the provisions em- 
bodied in these agreements were of two 
types, namely, political and military. 

After three years of negotiation the 
Vientiane Agreements, signed on Novem- 
ber 12, 1957 provided for the transfer 
of the administration of Phongsaly and 
Samneua provinces to the Royal Gov- 
ernment, an event which took place on 
November 18, 1957; the admission into 
the Royal Government of two Pathet 
Lao members, on the same date; the 
organization of elections, which was 
done on May 4, 1958; the integration 
into the national army of a contingent 
of 1,500 men formerly members of 
Pathet Lao, and the delivery to the 
Royal Government of all war materiel; 
setting January 19, 1958 as the final 
date by which these measures were to 
be implemented. 

The Vientiane Agreements unquestion- 
ably had brought about a relaxation of 
the tension. The International Control 
Commission, a body established by the 
Geneva Conference of 1954, saw that it 
no longer served any purpose and, con- 
sidering that its task had been com- 
pleted, left Laos in July 1958. With the 
restoration of order and security, the 
population returned to work. 

Unfortunately, this situation was not 
to last very long. Everything began anew 
in May 1959, when the second Pathet 
Lao battalion, instead of becoming inte- 
grated in the national army as agreed, 
deliberately chose the course of rebellion 
and flight. Strongly supported by Viet- 
Minh elements, that is, the Democratic 
Republic of Vietnam, it returned there- 
after to atack the national army, creat- 
ing a situation such that “my Government 
had to place the matter before the United 
Nations and request United Nations in- 
tervention to bring this flagrant act of 
aggression to a halt.” 

The Democratic Republic of North 
Vietnam in Loas and certain other 
countries aligned with it, tell us that in 
order to normalize the situation it would 





be sufficient to revive the former Inter- 
national Control Commission set up 
under the Geneva Agreements. 

But, said Mr. Panya, the International 
and Supervisory Control Commission 
had a limited field of action since its 
action was limited to the implementation 
of the military and political clauses of 
the Geneva Agreements. 

Today the reunification of the coun- 
try is an accomplished fact, and so is re- 
integration. There is no longer any 
Pathet Lao since the unity of the Pathet 
Lao was legally dissolved and there are 
only rebels against the Government and 
traitors to their country. 

The aggression committed by the Dem- 
ocratic Government of North Vietnam 
is a distinct fact which does not fall 
within the competence of the Interna- 
tional and Supervisory Control Commis- 
sion. 

The Kingdom of Laos is a sovereign 
country, a member of the United Na- 
tions. Who here would then question 
its legitimate desire to prefer the arbi- 
tration procedure of the United Nations, 
Mr. Panya asked. Who then would 
maintain or contend that any other pro- 
cedure of arbitration could have the 
same character of universality as that 
of the United Nations? 

There is no mistake about that. The 
proposal designed to revive the Inter- 
national Control Commission is a snare, 
and a snare woven out of whole cloth. 
By this means, the Democratic Republic 
of North Vietnam proposes to restore 
the former Pathet Lao in order to ob- 
tain its regrouping in the two provinces 
of the north where it, the Democratic 
Republic of North Vietnam could 
again use them in launching aggression 
and subversive operations, Mr. Panya 
charged. 


LIBYA— 


After an analysis of the Algerian 
question, Mohieddine Fekini urged that 
France accept the offer of the Provisional 
Government of Algeria for pourparlers 
for discussing conditions and guarantees 
for the application of self-determination. 

Earlier in his speech, Mr. Fekini com- 
mented on East-West relations and hoped 
that the antagonistic blocs would re- 
solve their disputes through the peaceful 
means set forth in the United Nations 
Charter. No efforts should be spared to 
secure a peaceful solution of the Berlin 
question and the problem of Germany’s 
unification. A new era, he added, had 
been inaugurated through the exchange 
of visits of the President of the United 
States and the Chairman of the Council 
of Ministers of the USSR, which he 
hoped would clear the way to mutually 
profitable understanding. 

Stressing the essential role of the 
United Nations in maintaining peace and 
security, Mr. Fekini stated that one of 
the prime factors for the authority and 
survival of the United Nations was for 
it to be universal in character. Any re- 
vision of the United Nations Charter 
which would ensure democratization and 
the equality of all its members in all the 
principal organs of the Organization 
would be justified. This would be the 
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basis for Libya’s discussion of the items 
on the agenda relating to an increase in 
membership of Security Council, Eco- 
nomic and Social Council, and the num- 
ber of judges on the International Court 
of Justice. 

Libya, Mr. Fekini added, also wished 
to maintain relations with the Western 
powers based on mutual understanding 
and respect and liberty. 

The abolition of colonialism in Libya, 
he said in this connection, had led to a 
new era in the relations between Libya 
and post-war Italy, which provided an 
example of peaceful and fruitful cooper- 
ation which might be followed in the re- 
lations of the Western world with the 
awakening peoples of Asia and Africa. 

Libya, he added, also maintained nor- 
mal and correct relations with the East- 
ern world subject to the maintenance of 
its traditions and ideals, spiritual values 
and its Islamic vision of the world. 

Referring to Libya’s cordial relations 
with its sister Arab countries, Mr. Fekini 
considered that the Arab League should 
be recognized by the United Nations as a 
regional body in conformity with Chapter 
VIII of the United Nations Charter con- 
cerning regional arrangements. 

Commenting on the solidarity of the 
peoples of Asia and Africa, he said that 
Libya spared no effort to strengthen its 
fraternal relations with other independent 
African States. He looked forward to 
the African States on the threshold of 
independence (such as Somalia, Nigeria, 
Togoland, and the Cameroons) being 
welcomed into the United Nations 
shortly. 

Discrimination and racial segregation, 
he added, were among the most signi- 
ficant causes of friction and misunder- 
standing in Africa, 

Turning to Middle Eastern questions, 
Mr. Fekini expressed satisfaction with 
the implementation of the Assembly res- 
olutions of August 1958 about what was 
“then called the Middle Eastern crisis.” 
Present relations between the parties 
concerned reflected the friendship which 
was the foundation of the family of Arab 
States. “The poisonous allusions” made 
recently in the Assembly by “delegates 
of Zionist aggression will only close our 
ranks and strengthen our determination 
of self-defence against the forces of ex- 
pansion and intrigue in subversion,” he 
said. 

The Libyan delegation considered, too, 
that the United Arab Republic was fulfill- 
ing its obligations in the management of 
the Suez Canal under the most satisfac- 
tory conditions. The United Arab Repub- 
lic had ensured freedom of navigation 
through the Canal in conformity with the 
provisions of the Constantinople Treaty, 
with a hitherto unknown zeal and dili- 
gence. Libya fully supported the United 
Arab Republic’s policy which was in 
conformity with international law. 

Libya also welcomed the felicitous 
solution to the question of Cyprus. 

Reviewing elements for a peaceful and 
just solution of the Algerian problem, Mr. 
Fekini said that the Provisional Govern- 
ment of the Algerian Republic—which 
Libya had recognized—was “the valid 
spokesman with whom France could un- 








dertake the negotiations required for a 
restoration of peace.” 

Mr. Fekini then analyzed France’s 
proposals for settling the Algerian prob- 
lem as announced by General de Gaulle. 

The Libyan delegation, he said, had 
noted with satisfaction the latter’s state- 
ment “that recourse to self-determina- 
tion be here and now proclaimed.” 

Citing General de Gaulle’s pledge “to 
ask the Algerians, on the one hand... 
what they wish to be, and, on the other 
hand, all Frenchmen to endorse that 
choice,” Mr. Fekini wondered “what will 
happen if all Frenchmen do not concur 
in the choice of the Algerians? . . . Self- 
determination for the Algerians,” he 
asserted, “must reside in the free and 
final choice of the Algerians, and of 
them alone.” 

As to the three choices offered by Gen- 
eral de Gaulle, “secession, Francization 
or autonomy”, Mr. Fekini said that any 
choice resulting from popular consulta- 
tion should be respected as such. State- 
ments that the Algerian choice for seces- 
sion or independence was unlikely, he 
said, led one to wonder on what basis 
this prediction was made. 

Consultation should take place by in- 
dividual and secret ballot. The United 
Nations should offer its assistance and 
assume the responsibility of conducting 
and verifying the consultation of the 
Algerians and the ascertainment of their 
final choice. Predictions that the Alger- 
ians were unlikely to choose self-deter- 
mination in the form of independence 
could only have value when subjected to 
a consultation which in turn would be 
bolstered by international guarantees. 

As to the statement of France’s in- 
tention to carry out a regrouping and 
resettlement of those Algerians who 
would like to remain French, Mr. Fekini 
asked whether they were to be regrouped 
and resettled in metropolitan France or 
in a part of independent Algeria? If it 
was proposed to have partition and have 
a political frontier between an _ inde- 
pendent Algerian and a French Algeria, 
then this would not only complicate the 
Algerian question even more dangerously, 
but it also would create a situation in 
North Africa as a whole that was filled 
with danger for world peace and security. 

Mr. Fekini also thought that the peri- 
od of four-years after the restoration of 
peace set by General de Gaulle for the 
time of the elections, was too long. 

Further, the statement about the restor- 
ation of peace was vague and was to be 
evaluated, in fact, in terms of war. The 
genuine restoration of peace would come 
about when the two belligerent parties 
would agree to halt hostilities and reach 
an understanding on the conditions and 
safeguards for the implementation of the 
principle of self-determination. 

In addition, Mr. Fekini urged that 
no effort be spared to convince France 
to listen to the voice of reason 
and accept the offer of the Provisional 
Government of Algeria for pourparlers 
with a view to discussing conditions and 
guarantees for the application of self- 
determination so as to allow the Algerian 
people to decide as swiftly as possible 
what their destiny shall be. 
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Mr. Fekini then went on to discuss 
the Palestine refugee problem. Pending 
a just and fair solution of the Palestinian 
question as a whole, he said, it was the 
duty of the United Nations to assure the 
continuance of support for the Palestinian 
refugees through the competent United 
Nations agency. Libya supported the 
Secretary-General’s proposals for main- 
taining this agency. Any solution for the 
settlement of Palestinian refugees must 
be sought through application of the 
General Assembly resolutions concerning 
the repatriation of the refugees. 

On the question of disarmament, Mr. 
Fekini saw an element of hope in the 
technical talks on the cessation of nu- 
clear weapons tests. 

He hoped France would abandon the 
project to test nuclear bombs in the 
Sahara Desert. 

Noting that disarmament could re- 
lease vast sums for the development of 
the world’s natural resources and the 
raising of the standards of living of the 
peoples of the underdeveloped coun- 
tries, he expressed interest in the plan 
for complete and general disarmament 
presented to the General Assembly by 
the Chairman of the Council of Ministers 
of the Soviet Union. 

The efforts to explore interplanetary 
space, Mr. Fekini added, should be con- 
tinued solely for benefiting scientific 
progress in the service of mankind as a 
whole. 

Paying a warm tribute to the efforts of 
the United Nations in fighting the 
scourges of poverty, disease and ignor- 
ance. Mr. Fekini expressed gratitude for 
the technical assistance which Libya was 
receiving from the United Nations, and 
he hoped that the projects which it had 
presented to the United Nations Special 
Fund would be given the attention they 
deserved. 

Commenting on other issues, Mr. 
Fekini considered that a democratic and 
just solution of the German question 
would permit the German people to re- 
gain unity and eliminate the gravest 
causes of world tension. He hoped that 
Italy and Austria would solve through 
peaceful means the problems which 
seemed to divide them. A solution to 
the problems of Oman and South Yemen 
should be sought through peaceful means, 
taking into account the aspirations of the 
inhabitants for self-determination. In the 
Cameroons under French administration, 
he thought general elections prior to the 
independence were a factor for internal 
peace. He hoped that the action taken 
by the Security Council would contribute 
to the maintenance of peace and security 
in Laos. “The excesses committed 
against the Tibetan population”, he add- 
ed, had been a “source of serious alarm 
a concern for the conscience of man- 


PHILIPPINES— 


Stressing the need for peoples to live 
together in peace, Francisco A. Delgado 
Pointed out that the cold war, which had 
divided the world for more than a dec- 
ade, was now being “subjected to the 
warmer winds of conciliation.” 

Since the love of peace had, in the 
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past, availed little to deter mankind 
from making war, he hoped that the 
common fear of universal death would 
now impel humanity to discover the 
means of living together in a condition 
of tolerance, justice and peace. 

Describing the exchange of visits be- 
tween Premier Khrushchev and President 
Eisenhower as “most auspicious,” Mr. 
Delgado cautioned, however, that a just 
and enduring peace for all mankind 
could not be made “by one single act, 
however dramatic, nor achieved by wish- 
ful thinking through utopian means.” 
The task ahead was long and hard, but 
the important thing was to make a 
beginning. “This means, in effect, that 
even while we strive to remedy the evils 
of the past, we must earnestly determine 
to prevent new evils from arising.” 

Small countries were “interested in dis- 
armament not only because their own 
prospects of survival were at stake but 
also their hopes for a more abundant 
life,” Mr, Delgado added. It did not seem 
impossible to him to reconcile the pro- 
posals advanced in the Assembly by 
Premier Khrushchev with those advanced 
by the Foreign Ministers of the United 
Kingdom, France and the United States. 
In his view, total disarmament in four 
years had to be, with all due respect, re- 
garded as utopian. But it was possible 
to detect positive progress toward dis- 
armament by stages and under adequate 
international control and inspection. The 
tacit understanding among the nuclear 
powers to suspend further tests, the ex- 
change of proposals on the limitation of 
conventional armaments, and the slow 
but thorough discussion of protection 
again surprise attacks gave reason for 
hope that the great military powers were 
developing a habit of agreement. He 
shared Mr. Selwyn Lloyd’s view that “if 
we can get an agreement on disarma- 
ment, it will make political settlements 
easier,” and vice-versa. 

He was against an increase in the 
number of states now possessing nuclear 
weapons. 

Turning to the technical aid programs, 
Mr. Delgado thought that the benefits of 
these could be substantially increased, 
without sacrificing efficiency, by reducing 
the expenses of administering and operat- 
ing them. He thought it might be desira- 
ble to assign and recruit technicians for 
service under these programs from among 
the nationals of the recipient country or 
region concerned. 


Discussing “the accelerated pace of 
the liberation and emancipation of sub- 
ject or dependent peoples everywhere,” 
Mr. Delgado considered that “sooner 
or later, perhaps within the next five or 
ten years, some 200 million more who 
still remain under political subjection, 
will be set free.” The truly revolutionary 
element in this movement, in his view, 
was that, in nearly all cases of national 
liberation since the end of the Second 
World War, the result was achieved by 
just, peaceful and democratic means. 

On the other hand, he expressed pro- 
found concern over the fate of Korea 
and Vietnam, which continued to be 
divided and partitioned. He hoped that 
the peoples of these countries would be 


afforded a just opportunity to achieve 
national unification by peaceful and 
democratic means, and that they would 
soon be permitted to become Members 
of the United Nations. 

The Philippines, Mr. Delgado added, 
would continue to support all measures 
enhancing the “work and dignity of the 
human person” and to help ensure that 
men may live in larger freedom and in 
full enjoyment of fundamental human 
rights. To this end, it would cooperate 
toward the early attainment of United 
Nations action on human rights, such 
as on the draft Convention on Freedom 
of Information, the draft Declaration on 
the Rights of the Child, and the pro- 
grams of advisory services in the field 
of human rights. 

Favoring a multilateral convention on 
diplomatic intercourse and immunities, 
he said that, subject to certain reserva- 
tions, the draft articles on diplomatic 
intercourse and immunities prepared by 
the International Law Commission were 
a sufficient working basis for formulating 
a convention on the subject. 


ALBANIA— 


The General Assembly, urged Behar 
Shtylla, should “actively foster the thaw- 
ing which has now become manifest in 
international relations.” Mr. Khrushchev’s 
recent proposal for complete and general 
disarmament, he added, was the main 
problem before the Assembly. He con- 
sidered it desirable to have more fre- 
quent “summit meetings” between the 
leaders of the East and the West. Among 
other things, he opposed French plans 
to hold nuclear weapons tests in the 
Sahara Desert, favored proposals for an 
“atom-free zone” in the Balkans and the 
Adriatic, was against discussion of the 
“non-existent question of Tibet,” and 
urged restoration of the rights of the 
People’s Republic of China in the United 
Nations. 

While the Geneva Conference of the 
Foreign Ministers of the four great pow- 
ers on Germany had not reached a 
concrete agreement on the problems 
studied, Mr. Shtylla thought it did mark 
an important step towards a peaceful 
solution. Peoples throughout the world 
expected that a “summit conference” 
among these same countries would bring 
about tangible results in this field. 

Welcoming the visit of Mr. Khrushchev 
to the United States as “a victory for 
the forces of peace”, marking a new 
phase in international relations, Mr. 
Shtylla felt that President Eisenhower’s 
forthcoming visit to the Soviet Union 
would no doubt serve to consolidate and 
to develop the positive results already 
achieved in efforts to improve Soviet- 
American relations and to resolve exist- 
ing international problems. It would be 
desirable to have such reciprocal visits 
take place more frequently and to have 
summit meetings between the leaders of 
the East and the West become a custom 
in international relations. 

Mr. Khrushchev’s very important pro- 
gram for complete and general disarma- 
ment, was, in his view, the only effective 
means to bring the world out of the 
present state of deadlock. General and 














complete disarmament would open the 
prospects of peace, security and hap- 
piness. As to those who claimed that 
the establishment of a ten-power com- 
mittee on disarmament might deprive 
the United Nations of any right to ex- 
amine the problem of disarmament, the 
Soviet Union’s proposals before the Gen- 
eral Assembly demonstrated the attach- 
ment of the Soviet Union to this, the 
United Nations. The establishment of 
the ten-power committee represented an 
important step to the solution of the 
problem of disarmament. 

The Soviet Union’s proposal for gen- 
eral and complete disarmament also pro- 
vided a complete answer to the control 
question, as it provided for the estab- 
lishment of an international control organ 
in which all states would participate. 
The control system would cover all dis- 
armament phases and all disarmament 
stages, and would operate during the 
various phases of disarmament. 

“In the new climate of relaxation 
which is appearing on the horizon,” Mr. 
Shtylla went on to say, “we feel that if 
the Western powers truly demonstrate 
the same wish for agreement as was dem- 
onstrated by the Soviet Union and other 
socialist countries, it would not be diffi- 
cult to reach an understanding on the 
transitional or partial measures for dis- 
armament proposed by the Soviet Union.” 
He hoped that the United States would 
waive “the negative attitude” demon- 
strated at the three-Power conference 
at Geneva and that an agreement on the 
complete and unconditional suspension 
of nuclear tests would be concluded in 
the near future. 

Mr. Shtylla supported the attitude of 
African countries against the proposal 
of the French Government to carry out 
nuclear tests in the Sahara. 

Pointing out that it was nearly 15 years 
since the Albanian people had been liber- 
ated from fascist and nazi invaders, Mr. 
Shtylla reviewed the economic, social 
and cultural developments which had 
taken place in Albania. 

Discussing foreign policy matters, Mr. 
Shtylla said Albania declared it essential 
to check the course of “revanchist Ger- 
man militarism” which had raised its 
head anew in Western Germany. His 
Government agreed with the Soviet 
Union’s proposals to conclude a peace 
treaty with Germany and to confer upon 
West Berlin the status of a free de- 
militarized city. 

Particularly interested in safeguarding 
peace and in friendly cooperation among 
the Balkan and Mediterranean countries, 
Albania considered that the establish- 
ment of United States bases on the ter- 
ritory of neighboring countries, such as 
Italy and Greece, was a direct threat to 
its security and sovereignty. 

Mr. Shtylla hailed the proposal made 
earlier this year by Mr. Khrushchev that 
“an atom-free zone” be established in 
the Balkans and Adriatic on the basis of 
reciprocal control — a zone in which 
there would be no atomic weapons or 
missiles. This proposal had been wel- 
comed by the majority of Balkan coun- 
tries, he said. Only the Italian and Greek 
Governments had taken a different stand. 


The Government of Albania had ex- 
pressed its complete support for the So- 
viet proposal and had stated that it was 
prepared immediately to engage in ne- 
gotiations with all the governments con- 
cerned. It had declared, moreover, that if 
such bases were to be established in 
Greece, the People’s Republic of Albania 
would feel compelled “to defend itself 
against this threat and to take similar 
measures on its own territory.” 

Mr. Shtylla hoped that with the new 
international situation, that such bases 
would not only not be set up in Greece, 
but also that all present military bases in 
foreign countries would be liquidated. 

Reviewing questions on the agenda of 
the fourteenth session of the General As- 
sembly, Mr. Shtylla also regretted that 
some wanted the Assembly to be the 
bastion of the cold war, as in the case 
of the question of restoring the rights 
of the People’s Republic of China in 
the United Nations—a matter which had 
been once again deferred. He was against 
placing “the non-existent question of 
Tibet” on the Assembly’s agenda. The 
proposal to do so was gross interference 
in the domestic affairs of the People’s 
Republic of China. He hoped that the 
General Assembly would refuse to play 
the game of those groups opposed to a 
relaxation in international tension. These 
groups had also fomented tension in 
Laos, and had even trampled underfoot 
the provisions of the United Nations 
Charter relating to the principle of una- 
nimity among the permanent members of 
the Security Council. 

Stressing the need for equitable geog- 
raphical distribution in the membership 
of United Nations organs, Mr. Shtylla 
pointed out that the seat of one non- 
permanent member of the Security Coun- 
cil, which should properly have been 
conferred upon a representative of East- 
ern Europe, had for many years been 
arbitrarily occupied by representatives 
of other geographical groups. The same 
princivle of equitable geographical dis- 
tribution should be respected in regard to 
the election of the President of the Gen- 
eral Assembly at different sessions. 

He hoped, too, for widespread support 
for the Byelorussian proposal in regard 
to the fight against cancer. 


ETHIOPIA— 


Drawing attention to the relaxation in 
international tensions which had occurred 
in the past year, Haddis Alemayehou 
hoped that the procedure of direct negoti- 
ations which had been used to settle the 
Cyprus question would be followed in 
solving other differences between states. 

He welcomed the exchange of visits 
among the leaders of the world. Such 
direct contacts, though they might fail 
to remove differences in ideologies, 
could surely create an atmosphere con- 
ducive to peaceful coexistence, he be- 
lieved. 

Turning to the question of disarma- 
ment, he said final responsibility for the 
settlement of this matter remained with 
the United Nations. The search for peace 
was not limited to just a few states. 
Middle-sized and small powers, although 


having no right to say what the great 
powers should or should not manufac- 
ture, were entitled, on the other hand, 
to defend their right of existence. The 
great powers, while having all the right 
to spend their money in whatever way 
they like, had neither the legal nor moral 
right to deny the right of existence to 
the middle-sized and small powers. 

The General Assembly could make a 
positive contribution by adopting a dec- 
laration of guiding principles regarding 
all implements of war, in particular nu- 
clear and thermonuclear weapons. 

Speaking of the emancipation and the 
political, economic and social advance- 
ment of the peoples of Africa, he said 
that the independence of Somalia was 
of particular interest to Ethiopia. The 
question of delimiting the frontier be- 
tween Ethiopia and the present Trust 
Territory of Somaliland was now on the 
right track, he added. He was confident 
that the judicial settlement of this ques- 
tion would satisfy both parties and that 
the two brotherly peoples would co- 
operate in all matters of common in- 
terest to them. 

Ethiopia’s position on the Algerian 
question was to support the legitimate 
aspiration of the Algerian people for in- 
dependence. 

On nuclear and thermonuclear tests 
in the Sahara, he said that the real fear 
of the African states over the prospect of 
such tests could only be removed by “the 
spirit of accommodation, which should 
animate the disposition of France to- 
wards the peoples of Africa.” 

He favored the complete emancipation 
of the peoples of Africa from any kind 
of foreign domination, and expressed dis- 
tress over the “wholesale suppression 
of the aspirations of the African people 
in Central Africa this year.” 

Mr. Alemayehou then called attention 
to a problem involved in the emancipa- 
tion of Trust Territories. The final stages 
of the emancipation, in his view, had 
been characterized by tension and con- 
troversy, when some of the population 
favored existing governments, others pre- 
ferred determination of their wishes un- 
der an election supervised by the United 
Nations. To avoid this difficulty, he sug- 
gested that during the last four years 
of the trusteeship period, the Assembly 
dispatch visiting missions every year to 
watch carefully over the tendencies in 
the Territory. Once the people’s wishes 
had been ascertained through this direct 
control, it would be possible to avoid 
unnecessary tensions and acrimony, and 
this would also enable the Assembly 
to release the Administering Authority 
promptly from its obligations under the 
Trusteeship System. 

Mr. Alemayehou also discussed the 
question of more equitable geographical 
distribution of posts in various United 
Nations organs in view of the increase 
in United Nations membership. 

As to the economic advancement of 
Africa (the requirements of which were 
enormous both in terms of capital re- 
sources and technical know-how) Mr. 
Alemayehou declared that the inde- 
pendence of Africa could only become 
a reality with economic freedom. He 
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saw no justification for the conclusion 
of agreements by Administering Powers, 
with Trust Territories ensuring in ad- 
vance privileged positions to such powers 
upon termination of Trusteeship. Also 
unjustified were economic arrangements 
between countries of one region to con- 
serve or extend economic controls over 
peoples struggling for economic and 
political independence. 

The social life of the peoples of 
Africa, he added, was also dominated 
by the need to eradicate the evil of 
racial discrimination. His Government 
was deeply concerned over the policies 
of racial discrimination in the Union of 
South Africa, Southwest Africa, Kenya 
and in other parts of Africa. 


SUDAN— 


Discussing the “tragedy of the Pales- 
tine Arab refugees” Sayed Ahmed Kheir 
said it would be a sad day for the world 
if the dictates of power politics were to 
prevail over the rule of law and the 
principles of justice. 

Why, he asked, was the United Na- 
tions “showing apathy” in securing com- 
pliance with its resolutions on the Pales- 
tine refugee question? Maintaining that 
the “intransigence of one member state” 
should not weigh against a cause which 
the United Nations had “consistently 
declared paramount and invincible,” he 
insisted on the enforcement of the Gen- 
eral Assembly resolution of December 
11, 1948 (which laid down that the 
Palestine refugees be given the choice 
of repatriation or resettlement and com- 
pensation). 

As to assistance to the refugees, he 
pointed out that living indefinitely on 
charity was most repugnant to human 
pride and dignity. 

“A final solution to the problem of 
the refugees as such,” he added, “cannot 
be divorced from a solution to the po- 
litical and psychological problem of 
Palestine in its entirety. 

Referring to the Suez question, Mr. 
Kheir could not agree with those who 
held that the Suez Canal was one of 
those international waterways where 
freedom of navigation should not be 
hedged by any conditions or considera- 
tions. In his view, the Suez Canal was 
an integral part of the national territory 
of the United Arab Republic and as such 
it was subject to the sovereign control of 
that state, which was therefore “right- 
fully entitled to restrict that freedom of 
navigation in favor of its national se- 
curity.” This was compatible with the 
principles of the Constantinople Conven- 
tion of 1888. 

Expressing alarm and concern over 
the proposed French nuclear tests in the 
Sahara, “on the very borders of the 
Sudan,” Mr. Kheir said that the Govern- 
ments of Sudan, Ghana, Guinea, Liberia, 
Nigeria and Morocco had made repre- 
sentations to persuade France to abandon 
the project. Because of the nature of 
climatic conditions in the Sahara and 
the behavior of the prevailing winds 
there, he added, the chances of fall-out 
affecting vast areas were very great. 
France had said that the distance be- 
tween the testing ground and the nearest 
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inhabited point would be about 1,000 
kilometres, but he did not know of any 
totally uninhabited area in the French 
Sahara that was 2,000 kilometres in 
diameter. The effect of the fall-out would 
be even more serious and widespread in 
view of the fact that the inhabitants of 
the Sahara were nomads, whose move- 
ments followed no certain pattern. 

Mr. Kheir welcomed the creation of 
a new committee on disarmament and 
the intention of the countries concerned 
to keep the United Nations Disarmament 
Commission informed of the progress 
of their deliberations. 

As a member of the African family, 
the Sudan looked forward to Togoland, 
the Cameroons, Nigeria and Somalia 
becoming United Nations members. How- 
ever, the other communities yearning 
for liberation and independence were 
entitled to make their voices heard; and 
to be the arbiters of their own destiny. 
The alternative was “another Algeria.” 

On the Algerian question, he said 
that the whole world had been waiting 
for the French Government to recognize 
the fact that the time had come for the 
Algerians to be independent. To help 
create and maintain a suitable atmos- 
phere with a view of helping both par- 
ties to reach a happy compromise, Mr. 
Kheir refrained from any comments on 
the recent French communique on the 
Algerian question. “However,” he said, 
we agree wholeheartedly with the reply 
of the Algerian Government who, by 
showing their readiness to discuss the 
political and military aspects of a cease- 
fire, as well as the details of the applica- 
tion of self-determination, have mani- 
fested a sense of responsibility towards 
their problem as related to the back- 
ground of international peace and world 
tranquillity.” The jurisdiction and power 
to order a cease-fire in Algeria, in his 
view, rested solely with the Provisional 
Government of Algeria. 


Turning to the tense situation obtain- 
ing in some parts of the southern Ara- 
bian Peninsula, he urged that solutions 
corresponding to the aspirations of the 
peoples of these areas and in keeping 
with their right of self-determination be 
found without delay. 

He also favored representation of the 
People’s Republic of China in the United 
Nations. 

As to the question of race conflict in 
the Union of South Africa, he con- 
demned the Union Government’s apart- 
heid policies. 

Discussing the constitutional develop- 
ment of the United Nations, Mr. Kheir 
considered that revision of the United 
Nations Charter was necessary to reflect 
the rapidly expanding scope and activi- 
ties of the United Nations and its or- 
gans. He favored enlarging the Security 
Council and the Economic and Social 
Council to provide a more representative 
set-up, and also strengthening of the au- 
thority of the International Court of 
Justice by an increase in the number of 
judges. In addition, revision of certain 
Charter provisions, which had in past 
years occasioned heated controversies, 
might remove causes for friction. 

Stressing the importance of economic 


development and need for development 
capital, Mr. Kheir thought that the 
United Nations could play an important 
role by directing private capital to areas 
where the need was more pronounced 
and remuneration was guaranteed. By so 
doing, the United Nations could supple- 
ment its own work programs and help 
the small nations expand their economies 
and develop their potential resources. 

He also hoped for steps to stabilize 
commodity prices, a matter of particular 
importance to the Sudan which was a 
primary producing country. 


ECUADOR— 


Noting that there had been no nuclear 
weapon tests in 1959, José A. Correa 
hoped for an indefinite cessation of such 
tests. He also hoped that the negotiations 
in Geneva on a control system to estab- 
lish a permanent basis for the cessation 
of tests would lead to satisfactory results. 

While welcoming the agreement be- 
tween the great powers to renew talks on 
disarmament, he looked forward to their 
being able to present concrete results to 
the United Nations Disarmament Com- 
mission as soon as possible, Now that a 
road toward understanding between the 
great powers seemed to be open, he 
thought it absurd that they should find 
it easier to channel their agreements out- 
side the United Nations. 

International cooperation in the peace- 
ful uses of outer space, he continued, 
had been paralyzed in the United Na- 
tions because five members of the Ad 
Hoc Committee on the Peaceful Uses 
of Outer Space had not participated in 
its work for lack of agreement on its 
composition. Nevertheless, the Commit- 
tee had, in the course of its work, kept 
in mind the need for joint efforts on 
universal levels. 

Reviewing the development of the 
United Nations during the fourteen years 
of its existence, Mr. Correa pointed out 
how its international authority had grown 
as a means for preventing and solving 
conflicts. During the same period there 
had also been a gradual strengthening of 
regional bodies such as the Organization 
of American States. 

There were two United Nations or- 
gans, he added, which had shown in- 
creasing vigor and efficiency, the Gen- 
eral Assembly and the Secretariat. 

Following the stalemate in the Security 
Council, the General Assembly had come 
to act in the field of collective security. 
Further, its universal character had been 
enhanced with the admission of new 
members. 

The strengthening of the functions of 
the Secretary-General had also in prac- 
tice added to the Assembly’s activities 
and possibility of action. 

The ever-increasing functions being 
carried out by the Secretary-General, par- 
ticularly in the exercise of diplomatic 
activities, had given life and vigour to 
the Organization in the recent years. 

He hoped that the Secretary-General 
would be successful in his efforts in 
regard to freedom of navigation through 
the Suez Canal. 

Mr. Correa then discussed the in- 
ability of the Security Council to act at 
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times of “explosive” situations which 
could seriously endanger peace, He asked 
whether the principle of the unanimity of 
the permanent members had somewhat 
sterilized the Security Council. Or was it 
that the Council was not sufficiently rep- 
resentative of the various regions of the 
world? Was it that many international 
situations could not be settled in a body 
so dramatically dominated by the great 
powers? Or, did States perhaps prefer to 
turn to other means of solving their 
problems? He thought it worthwhile to 
explore the Secretary-General’s sugges- 
tion that the Security Council hold 
closed meetings, not to study specific 
issues, but rather to examine aspects of 
the international situation within its com- 
petence. This might perhaps help to 
strengthen the Council. 

Discussing the Economic and Social 
Council and its subsidiaries, Mr, Correa 
commended the regional economic com- 
missions but thought that the functional 
commissions, instead of functioning as 
technical bodies as originally intended, 
had come to duplicate the Council’s 
activities. 

Calling attention to the need to im- 
prove the lot of the peoples in under- 
developed areas, Mr. Correa asked what 
was the use of scientific and technologi- 
cal advances “if we cannot first solve the 
problem of poverty.” 

The problems of economic and social 
underdevelopment were “so explosive” 
that the next ten years would be 
crucial ones in mankind’s history, he 
stated. “Either we place the under- 
developed countries on the road to a 
quicker pace to reduce the gap that 
separates them from the industrialized 
countries, or we stand on the edge of 
unbelievable political and social trans- 
formations.” 

Commenting on economic develop- 
ment efforts in the Latin America, Mr. 
Correa drew attention to the campaign, 
known as “Operation Pan-America” for 
the region’s economic advancement. He 
also drew the Assembly’s attention to 
measures for a Latin American common 
market launched in the United Nations 
Economic Commission for Latin Ameri- 
ca. In addition, he stressed the need for 
more contributions to the United Na- 
tions Special Fund. 


CHILE— 


Pointing to the growing number of 
states which had attained or were on the 
brink of independence, José Ramon Gu- 
tierrez looked forward to seeing all the 
seats in the Assembly being occupied by 
representatives of truly independent 
countries, that is, by countries whose 
democratic structure would permit them 
truly to reflect the freely expressed will 
of equally free men. 

Stressing the effectiveness of the meth- 
ods followed by the Organization of 
American States (oas), Mr. Gutierrez 
said that regional body sought to settle 
small difficulties within the region with- 
out resorting to the United Nations. 

The recent oas Conference in Santiago 
de Chile, he added, had reaffirmed re- 
spect for the principle of non-interven- 
tion in the affairs of others. 











Today there was a tendency to meddle 
in the affairs of other governments or to 
judge them according to the particular 
point of view of others. This was par- 
ticularly so in the cases especially where 
frontiers permitted easy contact among 
individuals and even allowed for “physi- 
cal penetration” by some to modify sys- 
tems obtaining in those countries. This 
was a dangerous policy for “American 
coexistence.” It was up to each people 
to correct the defects of its own govern- 
mental system. “Otherwise we would 
live in crusades of liberation ever more 
dangerous as they became more turbu- 
lent.” 

Turning to the subject of human rights, 
Mr. Gutierrez said that the human being 
was continually acquiring more inter- 
national importance. “We cannot remain 
indifferent to the fate of our brothers 
living where human rights do not exist 
or are abused. . . . Today we know which 
areas are ruled by civilization, and which 
are sunk in barbarism even though their 
material successes may be beyond ques- 
tion.” Countries where political persecu- 
tion was rampant and prisons filled with 
persons who had not committed common 
crimes, could not be deemed civilized 
countries. 

This viewpoint, he stressed, was not, 
however, to be confused with the prin- 
ciple of non-intervention by one people 
in the affairs of another. 

Turning to the question of disarma- 
ment, Mr. Gutierrez commended the 
proposal recently made in the Assembly 
by the United Kingdom Secretary of 
State for Foreign Affairs, for disarma- 
ment by stages. 

Speaking of Algeria, he said that a 
step forward had been taken by President 
de Gaulle in offering new solutions which 
at the same time contain a promise for 
free consultations of people of Algeria. 

Voicing concern over the German 
question, he found it absurd to deny a 
great nation the chance of unification at 
the same time that “many territories much 
less ready for self-determination” ap- 
peared in the Assembly as independent 
States. 

Mr. Gutierrez expressed satisfaction 
at the fact that a new building was to 
be erected by the United Nations in 
Santiago. 

He also stressed the importance of the 
efforts being made to set up a Latin 
American common market. 


HONDURAS— 

Among the “fundamental events” which 
had taken place since the General As- 
sembly’s 1958 session, said Carlos Adrian 
Perdomo, was the Cuban revolution 
which overthrew an “ominous tyranny 
in order to set up a democracy on its 
ruins.” This revolution, and the one 
which had taken place in Venezuela, 
would change the very shape and direc- 
tion of Latin American life. 

Discussing the attempts made to in- 
vade the Dominican Republic and Cuba, 
he said that the Organization of Ameri- 
can States, had made it practically im- 
possible for war to break out between 
American countries. 

Most American countries, he added, 
had experienced financial crises caused 





by a drop in world prices for their raw 
materials. Inflation had weakened their 
economies and “took most of us to the 
very edge of bankruptcy.” But thanks to 
the help of the International Monetary 
Fund and the International Bank for Re- 
construction and Development, as well 
as private American enterprises, the 
dangerous situation had been overcome 
and the prices of their export goods had 
been stabilized. 

The Pan-American Bank had been set 
up with support of the United States 
Government to cooperate in the de- 
velopment of Latin America’s under- 
developed countries. 

Then there was “Operation Pan-Amer- 
ica,” formulated by Brazil’s President 
Kubitshek, intended to strengthen the 
economies of Latin America, promote 
their development and ensure better 
standards of life for all. “Operation Pan- 
America” was a creative plan, intended 
to make investments in the underdevel- 
oped areas, to intensify technical assist- 
ance, to seek means to protect the coun- 
tries concerned against the fluctuations 
in the prices, and to avoid inflation. 

Proposals for disarmament, he added, 
were unacceptable without a change in 
the attitudes prevalent during the Geneva 
talks on suspending nuclear weapon 
tests, “Disarmament is still Utopia,” he 
declared, although a reduction in arma- 
ments would be a step towards the 
gradual elimination of the “cold war.” 

To say this, however, was not to un- 
derestimate the importance of disarma- 
ment, or of the reduction of armaments. 
The arms race must cease. Peace, how- 
ever, could only be attained when the 
causes of war were wiped out, when 
international law was rigorously ob- 
served, when fear was wiped out; when 
the desire for world domination was 
eliminated. 

International law, he added, must be 
guaranteed to all nations by respect for 
the rights of those nations. 

Mr. Perdomo also repudiated colonial- 
ism in all its forms. 

He regarded recent events in Tibet as 
an affront against civilization which in- 
volved genocide. He also condemned 
Communist China’s acts of aggression 
against India. 

The situation in the Middle East, Mr. 
Perdomo considered, was a dangerous 
one. Peace there was precarious. It was 
up to the United Nations to see that an 
end was put to all provocations, whether 
they were maritime discrimination, pro- 
vocative attitudes or threats of extermi- 
nation. 


GUINEA— 


In the first speech to be made in a 
general debate by the Organization's 
eighty-second member, the representative 
of the Republic of Guinea, Telli Diallo, 
spoke in detail on the problems of Af- 
rica. “While not neglecting any of the 
questions submitted for our examina- 
tion,” he said, “it is primarily the ques- 
tions concerning the evolution of the 
African continent which we wish to stress 
and on which our position must be 
clearly defined.” 

Mr. Diallo said that “on the general 
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plane, we warmly greet and totally sup- 
port any and all initiatives and efforts 
destined to diminish international tension 
and shall support without reserve all 
measures designed to bring about prompt 
and effective disarmament.” He declared 
that the foreign policy of Guinea would 
remain “a rigorous attitude of non- 
alignment and positive neutralism with 
regard to the antagonistic blocs which 
at present dominate the world with their 
influence.” His delegation was happy to 
note “the encouraging auspices” of the 
meetings between the United States and 
the Soviet Union heads of government. 

Mr. Diallo recalled that the thirteenth 
session had been essentially an African 
session, in which the independence 
of the trust territories of Togoland, the 
Cameroons and Somaliland was agreed 
upon, the Economic Commission for 
Africa was set up and a long discussion 
occurred on “the atrocious war which 
has thrown the Algerian people into 
mourning almost for the past five years.” 
Mr. Diallo also recalled that by a very 
great majority the session had voted a 
resolution to request the French Govern- 
ment to enter into negotiations with the 
Provisional Government of the Algerian 
Republic to find a solution to the con- 
flict “in conformity with the right of the 
Algerian people to self-determination.” 

The thirteenth session, he said, had 
also “to study the troubles fomented by 
the various colonial systems which, over 
the entirety of the African continent, 
continue to carry out their misdeeds and 
to revolt the conscience of the world by 
the constant violation of the right of 
peoples to self-determination.” 

Mr. Diallo recalled that for nearly two 
months the General Assembly had dis- 
cussed the future of the Cameroons un- 
der French and British administration, 
and he said: “Although the results of 
these last deliberations produced a pro- 
found feeling of disillusion in the hearts 
of millions of Africans, and by that fact 
contributed to the prolongation of the 
martyrdom of the Cameroonian people, 
we highly appreciated the fact that the 
international Organization should have 
been willing to study in a special manner 
the fate of one part of the continent 
which remains in our day the sole victim 
of permanent aggression on the part of 
the colonial powers.” Colonialism, he 
said, was “deliberate aggression and a 
constant menace to peace and interna- 
tional security.” 

He said that his brief enumeration of 
the work of that session did no more 
than reveal the important work done on 
Africa’s behalf, and he hoped that the 
fourteenth session would “remain true 
to the thirteenth in everything positive 
that it accomplished to the benefit of the 
Oppressed people of Africa.” 

Mr. Diallo said it was just a year since 
the people of Guinea had chosen, in the 
name of Africa, national independence, 
and Guinea intended “to be at every 
moment a conscious and dynamic in- 
strument in the service of independence 
and for African unity, for the restora- 
tion of its original culture—in a word, 
for its total rehabilitation.” He said his 
country and Government had already 
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made considerable strides in the process 
of decolonizing, with a merciless war to- 
ward the total reconversion of institu- 
tions, practices, customs and mentality, 
which “is the indispensable condition for 
bringing about the rehabilitation of 
Africa.” 

He said independence, the only solu- 
tion to the problems of dominated peo- 
ples, was not an end in itself but a 
powerful instrument in the service of 
liberation and of African evolution, and 
he cited “veritable miracles” whereby in 
several months the people of Guinea had 
constructed 8,000 kilometers of roads, 
500 schools, 1,000 bridges, 3,500 plan- 
tations and collective fields, 2,500 metres 
of canals, 8,000 metres of dikes for 
rice growing, 150 dispensaries and lodg- 
ings for civil servants and 300 collective 
stores, administrative posts, markets, 
sports fields and ferries. 

The external policy of Guinea, Mr. 
Diallo explained, was geared toward the 
realization of the only political com- 
munity which is viable on the continent, 
the community of independent African 
states. He said that the Ghana-Guinea- 
Liberia union was an essential contribu- 
tion toward the realization of such a 
single political community. 

Africa had known successively “brutal 
and insolent colonialism . . . colonization 
which dressed itself up with moral, hu- 
manitarian and cultural justification, and 
today Africa knows forms of neo-colon- 
ialism which are more dangerous still 
because they are more subtle,” Mr. Dial- 
lo continued. On the plane of principles 
there was no fundamental distinction be- 
tween the different forms of colonialism, 
and the aim agreed upon at the historic 
conference of African peoples at Accra 
in December 1958 was the “principle of 
the liberation of Africa by 1963.” 

Mr. Diallo said that awakened Africa 
had decided to cease being a pawn to the 
interests of foreign states, and the atti- 
tude of Guinea toward non-African 
states would depend essentially upon 
“the concrete attitude of the latter with 
respect to African aspirations toward 
unity and independence.” He emphasized 
that “in the fight for the reconquest of 
Africa . . . there is no feeling of hatred 
or xenophobia.” 

Turning to the Algerian question, Mr. 
Diallo said that direct negotiation be- 
tween the French Government and the 
Provisional Government of Algeria was 
the only way that an end could be found 
to that “tragic struggle.” He said the 
role of the United Nations must be to 
put an end to “this atrocious and pitiless 
war against a people whose only crime 
is to wish to live in freedom and inde- 
pendence, and who will be free and in- 
dependent.” He asked who could under- 
stand how the former head of the Pro- 
visional Government of France in exile 
could refuse “the inevitable dialogue with 
the Algerian Government,” denounced 
any plan to “Balkanize” Algeria, and ap- 
pealed to the NATO countries to influence 
France in the direction of pourparlers. 

Mr. Diallo said that French plans for 
atomic tests in the Sahara were one of 
Africa’s “most anguishing preoccupa- 
tions” and that the continent, “which has 
so often served as a field for experiments 


for most human follies since the begin- 
ning of the colonial era, insists that it 
should be spared this cruel trial which 
nothing justifies.” 

On the question of the Cameroons, he 
said that, in the case of the area under 
British administration, the United Na- 
tions would be preoccupied with finding 
out whether there would be unification 
with Nigeria or with the Cameroons 
under French administration. The Afri- 
can position, he said, was that the true 
unity of Africa, operated by her and in 
her own interests, could be possible only 
after independence, and all the regroup- 
ings “created, encouraged or inspired by 
the colonial powers are in essence sus- 
pect in our eyes.” 

He said that the economic and other 
difficulties which might appear after 
independence were not insurmountable, 
and it would be the duty of all friendly 
countries and the United Nations to 
bring to the Cameroons the help and 
assistance which were “patently indis- 
pensable.” 

Mr. Diallo drew the attention of the 
Assembly “to the dramatic situation in 
the Cameroons under French administra- 
tion” where, he charged, solemn en- 
gagements agreed to by France and the 
Cameroons Government at the United 
Nations had not been respected “either 
on the plane of amnesty or upon that of 
respect for public liberties.” He said 
there was “exceptional legislation pro- 
viding for special criminal courts with 
excessive powers and the suppression of 
all freedom of expression” and that 
“bloody events have taken place which 
have thrown the Cameroons into mourn- 
ing for several months.” He appealed to 
the United Nations, which was responsi- 
ble for the Cameroons until January 1, 
1960, “to put an end to the explosive 
crisis which has plunged the country into 
civil war.” There had to be, he said, an 
“honest consultation” of the Cameroon- 
ian people before the date fixed for their 
independence. 

In discussing South West Africa, Mr. 
Diallo said that the area was and had 
to be considered as a United Nations 
Trust Territory. He said Guinea would 
support all efforts “destined to permit 
the United Nations to acquit itself of its 
legal and moral obligations with regard 
to the people of South West Africa, who 
have known and who still know the 
most inhuman treatment which can be 
conceived of.” He called on the United 
Nations to fix a date for independence 
for South West Africa “whose condition 
constitutes one of the most shocking 
challenges that has been made to the 
United Nations.” 

Mr. Diallo termed apartheid “one of 
the shames of our epoch” and called on 
the United Nations to condemn in the 
most categoric fashion “the shameful and 
intolerable” practices of racial discrim- 
ination everywhere, 

In conclusion, Mr. Diallo said that it 
would not take long to study the dossier 
of Africa without observing “with what 
a severe balance-sheet colonial action 
ends up.” He said there was “repression 
in the Congo called Belgian and in 
Nyasaland, a hot war in Algeria and in 























the Cameroons under French administra- 
tion, obscurantism and repression in the 
Portuguese territories, confusion and 
turmoil in the states of the community 
called Franco-African, the maintenance 
of a degrading racial policy in Rhodesia 
and Kenya, hysterical exasperation from 
the partisans of the policy of apartheid 
in South Africa.” Mr. Diallo said co- 
lonialism was no longer an affair which 
concerned only the colonized people and 
the colonial powers but was an inter- 
national affair which had to be con- 
sidered on the international level. 


POLAND— 

One of the achievements of the last 
years, said Adam Rapacki, was the grow- 
ing sense of reality in international af- 
fairs, an increasing awareness of three 
basic historical phenomena of the times: 
the irreversible development of the so- 
cialist system and the existence in the 
world of two social and economic sys- 
tems; the final crisis of the colonial sys- 
tem; the progress of science and tech- 
nology which makes it imperative to 
solve finally the dilemma of war and 
peace. 

The conclusions that flow from those 
facts, he said, are becoming more and 
more obvious and lead to the realization 
that the only way existence is possible in 
these times is through a lasting, peaceful 
coexistence. 

Mr. Rapacki discussed the meaning 
of peaceful coexistence and then referred 
to the specific questions of Chinese rep- 
resentation, Tibet, disarmament and a 
German peace treaty. 

The great significance of the meetings 
between Mr. Khrushchev and Mr. Eisen- 
hower, he said, lay in its lasting impact 
on millions of people throughout the 
world and also in the fact that the prob- 
lems which had been discussed for years 
could now be viewed in a new light. 

Mr. Rapacki said that since there were 
different and divergent social systems, 
coexistence implied competition, but it 
also implied cooperation—otherwise it 
would be neither lasting nor truly peace- 
ful. Peaceful coexistence, and not an 
armed truce, was the historical neces- 
sity of the day, and that, he said, meant 


peaceful competition, international co- 
operation, disarmament and collective 
security. 


The transition from the cold war to 
a lasting peaceful coexistence would re- 
quire the overcoming of many obstacles 
and prejudices, but the problems are 
capable of solution, he asserted. They 
had not been solved in the past because 
there existed a method of bringing the 
burning issues to the brink of crisis in 
the hope that they could be solved from 
a “position of strength.” Such a policy 
had lost its material basis and was 
morally bankrupt, he said, and the ef- 
forts to solve the problems must in the 
future be undertaken from the position 
of peaceful coexistence. 

Building a system of lasting peaceful 
coexistence meant more than the solution 
of controversial political issues by means 
of negotiations and agreements, Mr. 
Rapacki continued. It meant also the 
development of international cooperation 
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in all fields, and in that respect, the 
development of international economic 
exchange and cooperation was of basic 
importance. 

The final liquidation of discrimination 
in international trade and the elimination 
of the ever-widening disparity between 
the advanced countries and the econom- 
ically underdeveloped was, he said, in 
the interest of all states and of the 
world economy. The United Nations 
had an important part to play in inter- 
national and economic cooperation. This 
would be primarily through its regional 
commissions, but, he said, delegates 
should also strive to bring international 
commerce within a firmly established 
organizational framework. Members 
should engage in a common effort to 
find ways and means to secure the de- 
velopment of the economy through a 
steady increase in the volume of world 
markets. 

Mr. Rapacki said: “If we base the 
future development of international eco- 
nomic cooperation on the principles of 
peaceful coexistence, equality and mu- 
tual advantages, we shall have forged it 
into one of the most effective instru- 
ments for stabilizing peace and one of 
the most powerful factors of progress.” 

The principles of peaceful coexistence 
should guide the work of the United 
Nations in all its activities, he said, 
although unfortunately that was not yet 
the case, especially in the political field. 
People’s China was still not represented, 
and, although only some bore the re- 
sponsibility, Mr. Rapacki said the Organ- 
ization as a whole suffered the conse- 
quences. 

The situation in regard to People’s 
China was unfortunately not an isolated 
phenomenon, he added. A motion on the 
so-called Tibetan question being put for- 
ward in the Assembly without statutory 
grounds, he said, could only harm the 
cause of reducing international tension. 

He regarded these examples as more 
regrettable because amelioration of the 
overall atmosphere had already found a 
positive reflection in the improvement of 
the United Nations’ work as a whole and 
the work of a number of its organs. As 
for the specialized agencies, he noted 
with satisfaction the expansion of their 
work, and with great pleasure welcomed 
the beginning of the Economic Com- 
mission for Africa. He had also noted a 
more concrete and harmonious coopera- 
tion in the Economic and Social Council. 

Mr. Rapacki said that the question of 
general and complete disarmament had 
never been put to the Organization so 
boldly as in the Soviet plan, and such 
boldness, at the present stage of the 
international situation, was the plan’s 
greatest advantage. For a number of 
years, because of serious difficulties ren- 
dering broader plans unworkable, discus- 
sions had centered around partial solu- 
tions, he pointed out, but now the pro- 
posal concerning general disarmament 
was in the forefront, and he advocated 
that it should be given absolute priority. 

The first essential, Mr. Rapacki said, 
was to be aware that the time had come 
to look upon the disarmament problem 
from the point of peaceful coexistence 





in its broadest sense, because then what 
might have been considered unattainable 
until recently would become a realistic 
goal. There was no alternative to taking 
up the disarmament problem “afresh, 
boldly and in its entirety.” 

He said that if it were agreed that war 
would be such a catastrophe that it would 
be an absurdity to all, then the idea of 
military superiority lost sense, and the 
arms race became equally absurd. Some 
people advocated waiting for a radical 
improvement in the international situa- 
tion and for an atmosphere of mutual 
confidence, but, Mr. Rapacki said, the 
best means to achieve that was precisely 
to enter the road of complete and gen- 
eral disarmament. 

Because such a disarmament plan 
would take some years, the existing situ- 
ation should not be aggravated, which 
was why he hoped that there would be 
agreement on the permanent cessation of 
nuclear tests. The creation of a fait ac- 
compli in the realm of armaments should 
be prevented, and he said that further 
efforts toward disarmament would be fa- 
cilitated by proscribing nuclear weapons 
in Central Europe. 

The great merit of the Soviet plan was 
the fact that it would terminate the end- 
less discussions concerning the military 
balance between the two groups, Mr. 
Rapacki said, and with that prospect a 
control system would be easier. The 
recognition and support which he said 
the Soviet proposal had received in only 
two weeks proved the extent to which it 
met the requirements of the moment and 
the aspirations of the people. 

Mr. Rapacki said that on the German 
problem, a fundamental question con- 
cerning peace and security, there were 
two concepts and lines of policy. The 
first was the policy of negating the facts 
of the existence of the two Germanies; 
that, he said, was represented by the 
governing circles of the German Federal 
Republic. He called such a policy one of 
remilitarization, aimed at aggravating 
the problem in the hope that later on it 
could be solved from a _ position of 
strength after Western Germany had 
gained a position in the Western alliance 
where it could draw others into the 
execution of its plans and aspirations. 
It was a policy dangerous to West Ger- 
many’s neighbors, to Europe and to 
peace, Mr. Rapacki said. 

The second policy, he said, was based 
on facts and accepted the existence of 
two Germanies. The final solution to the 
German problem could be brought about 
only through a lengthy process of nor- 
malization of the relations of the two 
states, which could be achieved only in an 
atmosphere of decreased tension in Eu- 
rope, progress in disarmament and the 
development of peaceful coexistence. He 
said the policy of the German Demo- 
cratic Republic proceeded in that direc- 
tion. 

Mr. Rapacki explained that the in- 
ternal policy of Poland was based on 
the premise of the peaceful development 
of the international situation. The close 
links his country had with other socialist 
states made it possible to complete the 
task of satisfying ever more fully the 
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needs and aspirations of the Polish peo- 
ple, but, even while continuously 
strengthening those links, Poland was 
working for the development of broad 
international relations as well. Mr. Ra- 
packi said his Government firmly be- 
lieved that Poland’s efforts for the 
cause of lasting, peaceful coexistence be- 
tween nations would bear fruit because, 
in making those efforts, Poland by no 
means stood alone. His Government 
firmly beileved that the United Nations 
would become a true exponent of the 
peaceful aspirations of all peoples. 


TUNISIA— 


The United Nations should urgently 
recommend the renunciation of the inten- 
tion of the French Government to carry 
out nuclear test explosions in the Sahara 
Desert, said Dr. Sadok Mokkadem, who 
explained that Tunisia, along with all the 
other African states, had taken a vigorous 
stand against the projected tests. 

Dr. Mokkadem said that all the efforts 
of the United Nations must be joined to 
achieve a controlled reduction and limita- 
tion of conventional armaments, along 
with the complete prohibition of nuclear 
and thermonuclear weapons. “At the very 
time when the atomic powers have de- 
cided to suspend their tests, and are 
negotiating an agreement for their com- 
plete discontinuance,” he observed, “it is 
sad that another power seeks to plunge 
into nuclear competition.” Dr. Mokka- 
dem pointed out that “this danger .. . 
can well be of concern to other territories 
where atomic fallout may come, for in- 
stance, in Italy, Yugoslavia and 
Spain.” 

He recalled that at the April 1958 con- 
ference at Accra, and at the August 1959 
conference at Monrovia, resolutions were 
adopted protesting atomic tests in the 
Sahara Desert, and he quoted protests 
made by the head of the Government of 
Mauretania, by Senegal and by Western 
Sudan. 

Affirming that the Government and 
people of Tunisia wish “to keep the 
African continent clean and free of 
atomic contamination,” Dr. Mokkadem 
said these gigantic efforts should be 
diverted to peaceful ends. The Inter- 
national Atomic Energy Agency had 
pointed the way of wisdom and reason 
in this regard. 

The United Nations, he also stated, 
should do everything possible to ensure 
that interplanetary space is used exclu- 
sively for peaceful purposes. 

While reaffirming its fidelity to the 
principles of the Charter, his Govern- 
ment would continue to work unstintingly 
toward the triumph of the principle of 
settlement through peaceful negotiations 
between governments and peoples. Re- 
calling that his country, with Argentina, 
Italy and Japan, had accepted responsi- 
bility for the subcommittee on Laos, Dr. 
Mokkadem said that he trusted that the 
subcommittee would assist the Security 
Council in performing its responsibilities 
in that delicate question. 

International action is required in the 
heavy world problem of refugees, he 
said, and in the case of Arab refugees 
from Palestine only repatriation and 
restoration of their goods could be the 
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basis for a desirable relaxation of tension 
in the Middle East. The decisions of the 
United Nations in that matter must be 
carried out, he added; pending swift 
implementation of those resolutions, con- 
servatory action should be taken, perhaps 
by placing the properties of the Arab 
refugees in Palestine under international 
escrow. He said that initiatives in that 
matter could create an international juris- 
prudence for an administrative-juridical 
problem which might set a precedent. 

The Tunisian representative supported 
the positive elements of the Secretary- 
General’s report on the Palestine refugee 
problem, but could not accept the link 
established between the economic de- 
velopment of the region and the treat- 
ment of the refugees, because such eco- 
nomic development was “exclusively 
within the jurisdiction of the Govern- 
ments concerned.” In that respect the 
views of his Government coincided un- 
reservedly with those of the other fra- 
ternal Arab countries. 

Dr. Mokkadem also discussed the 
refugee situation in regard to Algeria 
and said that about 300,000 Algerians 
had had to leave their homes to seek 
sanctuary in Morocco and Tunisia, where 
their needs were being attended to in full 
conformity with the provisions of the 
International Convention on Refugees. 
Termination of the Algerian war so the 
refugees could return home would solve 
the problem, he said. 

Discussing the principle of self-deter- 
mination, Dr. Mokkadem said, Africa 
remains the focus of international con- 
cern because of the profound changes 
effected or in prospect through “the vast 
stream of emancipation” flowing through 
the African peoples. He welcomed the 
moves afoot in Nigeria, Togo, the Came- 
roons and Somaliland, but pointed out 
that 80 million people of the total African 
population of 140 million are “still under 
colonial yoke.” He recalled that the 
Tunisian President, Habib Bourguiba, 
had launched an appeal on March 2, 
1959, for a round-table conference of all 
nations concerned to deal with decolo- 
nialization. 

Asserting that vast territories in Africa 
still live under “an obsolete colonial 
administration unworthy of our century,” 
Dr. Mokkadem said that the situation in 
the south of the Arabian peninsula and 
developments in Oman have caused 
serious concern. He said a gallant people 
which cherishes its traditions has been 
forced into an armed struggle in order 
to safeguard its dignity and its national 
personality. 

He continued that the African con- 
tinent as a whole feels indignant that 
racial discrimination and segregation are 
still practiced in various territories. That 
was a continuing challenge to the Uni- 
versal Declaration of Human Rights and 
the principles of morality. The United 
Nations had time and again called on 
administering authorities to end such 
practices; it was “regrettable” that all 
those appeals and resolutions had re- 
mained a dead letter. 

The situation in South West Africa, 
Dr. Mokkadem declared, is a source of 
serious concern to all. That territory’s 
international status had to be defined, and 


the mandatory power, which was in no 
way entitled to alter that status without 
the consent of the United Nations, had 
to set a time-limit for its custodianship 
and, in close cooperation with the United 
Nations, set the phases of evolution 
toward independence. 

Dr. Mokkadem continued that the 
situation in the Union of South Africa 
constitutes in itself “a grave violation of 
the spirit and ietter of the Charter” and 
that the Union’s refusal to cooperate with 
the Committee of Good Offices “is a 
matter of great regret.” 

The question of Algeria, he termed 
“the most acute, the most urgent, prob- 
lem of the hour.” That “ruthless war” 
had caused much loss of life on both 
sides, as well as great material losses, 
and hundreds of thousands of Algerians 
had been torn from their homes and 
“confined to numerous. concentration 
camps which have been called euphemi- 
stically ‘regroupment centres.’ ” 

By virtue of its geographical position, 
Tunisia, he said, continues to feel the 
upshot of that war and its extension, but 
his Government sought to stand above 
passion in persuading the French leaders 
of the necessity to take the road of 
understanding and negotiation. Dr. Mek- 
kadem asked how many lives would have 
been saved and what floods of hatred 
eliminated if France had accepted the 
proposal of President Bourguiba in 1957 
that the right of the Algerian people to 
self-determination be acknowledged. 


Dr. Mokkadem discussed the Septem- 
ber declaration of the French President, 
General de Gaulle, and said it should 
necessarily be carefully studied in all its 
aspects. The Tunisian Government was 
happy to note that the Algerian people 
were to be put in a position freely to 
choose their future destiny. 

However, although the acknowledge- 
ment of the right of self-determination 
was a decisive step forward, many points 
in the French declaration remained ob- 
scure, he said. Logic and common sense 
demanded that the cease-fire be nego- 
tiated between the belligerents, and the 
Provisional Government of the Algerian 
Republic was the proper partner in such 
negotiations. Provisions for balloting and 
determining the transitional period pre- 
ceding balloting should also be negotiated 
between the parties. 

If the eventual choice of the Algerian 
people was one of independence, Dr. 
Mokkadem continued, that should not be 
a matter of secession or a brutal severing 
of all bonds between “two equally proud 
and valiant peoples . who cannot 
simply forget each other.” It should be a 
matter where free cooperation replaced 
constraint, and mutual respect and 
equality would be the guiding light in the 
relations between two great peoples 
bound together by many links of affinity. 

A settlement of the Algerian problem, 
Dr. Mokkadem said, would help in the 
realization of the regional entity of the 
Maghreb, and would open the door to 
fruitful and promising cooperation be- 
tween France and the states of that area. 
It would also remove the heavy burden 
resting on the relationships between 
Tunisia and France. 
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While he had noted with satisfaction 
the positive steps of the head of the 
French State, Tunisia was equally grati- 
fied with the reaffirmation by the Pro- 
visional Government of its intention to 
enter into a pourparler with the French 
Government. 

He foresaw that it was not impossible 
that the two parties would soon come 
close to each other and bring about, by 
mutual agreement, a settlement of all 
points raised by the two Governments; 
and the United Nations, through suitable 
initiatives, could play a constructive role 
in helping to bring the points of view of 
the two parties together and facilitating 
the transition phase and conditions proper 
for balloting. 


HAITI— 


Carlet R. Auguste said that the Geneva 
negotiations on disarmament had helped 
to relax international tensions and that 
the recent historic meetings had dispelled 
the pessimism so harmful to the cause 
of peace. The United Nations Charter, 
he said, condemns the armaments race 
even when people seek to justify it by 
saying that armaments help to keep the 
peace. 

The horrible misfortunes which the 
world has suffered twice in one genera- 
tion, Mr. Auguste said, are reminders 
that history repeats itself because men 
refuse to change. The recent past had 
shown that unless a flash of reason brings 
understanding among peoples in time, 
the formidable arsenal of destruction ac- 
cumulated over the years may be used. 

Because of its close bonds with Africa, 
Haiti was immensely satisfied to see the 
African states take their rightful places 
in the United Nations. As a result of 
the great evolution in political thought, 
independence no longer had to be 
snatched by brute force, as in the last 
century. 

Describing the trusteeship system as 
one designed to hasten the political and 
social evolution of peoples who have 
not yet reached political maturity, Mr. 
Auguste said that it has consecrated the 
right to independence and is destroying 
the old idea that some peoples are in- 
capable of self-government. 

The hard task of learning to be free 
and independent is not done in isolation, 
he continued; the new states are the 
objects of an attention and solicitude 
which confirm the great changes wrought 
in the world as a result of the oppor- 
tunities for better international under- 
standing. The sense of social responsi- 
bility has become more widespread, and 
those who “have” are more intelligently 
concerned with the fate of those who 
“have not.” It is to be desired, he said, 
that some day a better distribution of 
wealth will render their benefactions un- 
necessary. 

Saying that underdevelopment and the 
ignorance, poverty and disease that go 
with it should be the United Nations’ 
great concern, Mr. Auguste pointed out 
that, of the eighty-two members of the 
Organization, sixty are in the category 
of underdeveloped. He quoted Paul Hoff- 
man, Director of the United Nations 
Special Fund, to the effect that a large 
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number of underdeveloped countries are 
not intrinsically poor—their possibilities 
are simply unexploited. Mr. Hoffman 
had said that a total of $50 billion 
would be enough to assure effective de- 
velopment progress. 

Comparing such a sum to the $100 
billion spent for one nation’s annual 
military budget, Mr. Auguste said that 
hunting down underdevelopment is self- 
protection and ensures the survival of 
civilization. 

Underdevelopment, he continued, is a 
universal fact showing that the world 
economy is sick and must be cured as 
soon as possible. An excessive economic 
nationalism which hampers the develop- 
ment of international trade is suffocating 
the world economy, he said. 

Calling international trade “the key- 
stone of the system, since it encourages 
investment and employment and ensures 
a low market rate, promoting well-being 
everywhere,” Mr. Auguste said: “This is 
the vision of reality which has made us 
witness the awakening of conscience. 
Anxiety has left the offices of heads of 
governments, of politicians and states- 
ment and has invaded the offices of 
industrialists and businessmen every- 
where. There is evidence that protec- 
tionism is on the way back, but protec- 
tionism is in reality being reduced to 
mere exceptional formulae.” 


Declaring that the sense of danger has 
increased in all quarters, Mr. Auguste 
spoke of the seventeenth Congress of the 
International Chamber of Commerce 
held in Washington, where debates of the 
utmost importance to the defence and 
future of world economy were held. “Let 
us hope,” he said, “that the new con- 
cepts which they have accepted concern- 
ing the responsibilities of heads of enter- 
prises will be applied in the face of the 
dangers of the moment and that the 
necessary therapy to help governmental 
organizations to eliminate social evils 
will be used as quickly and effectively as 
possible.” 

The world, Mr. Auguste pointed out, 
is moving toward the common market. 
In Europe, the satisfactory results of 
Benelux and the Coal and Steel Com- 
munity have led the people happily 
affected by partial economic disarma- 
ment to think of a common market 
which might become an economic federa- 
tion. Latin America is moving in the 
same direction, he observed. 

Speaking of Haiti’s situation, he said 
that the impoverishment of the agricul- 
tural countries—and the stagnation of 
Haiti’s economy—was basically due to 
the “vast and unjust” differences between 
the prices of agricultural and industrial 
products. 

Despite Haiti’s endemic poverty, Mr. 
Auguste said, the Haitian people and 
their present Government are deeply at- 
tached to spiritual values, and Haiti itself 
is one of the soundest countries so far 
as ideas are concerned. He closed by 
paying tribute to the Secretary-General 
as “a man who time and again has com- 
manded admiration for his profound 
sense of social justice and his eminent 
qualities as a statesman.” 








NEW ZEALAND— 


Unless a way to disarmament is 
found soon, events, by miscalculation 
or design, may make further discussion 
meaningless, Foss Shanahan told the 
Assembly. 

As the Secretary-General pointed out 
twelve months before, he said, resources 
used annually for military purposes ex- 
ceed the total amount available for eco- 
nomic development in all of Asia, Africa 
and Latin America. 

In a very real sense, however, Mr. 
Shanahan added, the central program of 
disarmament is achieving among the 
great powers the mutual confidence and 
cooperation presupposed in the United 
Nations Charter. No problem, he assert- 
ed, is more fundamental; its solution de- 
pends largely on the great powers them- 
selves. 

In the desperate quest for disarma- 
ment, Mr. Shanahan went on, it is the 
course of realism to welcome and en- 
courage direct negotiation among the 
great powers. New Zealand hopes, he 
said, that the temporary suspension of 
testing will become permanent. There 
can be no assurance of that, he observed, 
unless suspicion is put to rest by an 
agreement providing for effective inspec- 
tion and control. While not ends in 
themselves, inspection and control are 
necessary conditions for establishing in- 
ternational confidence, he declared. 

The ten-power disarmament committee 
will be well-placed to promote negotia- 
tions among the four great powers and, 
judged in that light, cannot be regarded 
as an encroachment on United Nations 
prerogatives, the New Zealand representa- 
tive said. Nevertheless, New Zealand was 
glad to have the assurance that the com- 
mittee’s reports would be submitted to 
the Disarmament Commission. 

Calling the disarmament proposals put 
forward by United Kingdom Foreign 
Secretary Selwyn Lloyd and Premier 
Khrushchev respectively “interesting and 
important,” Mr. Shanahan commented 
that the United Kindom plan proceeds 
by careful stages and depends on the 
gradual establishment of adequate con- 
trols and supervision and that the Soviet 
plan is a renovation of disarmament pro- 
posals made over more than thirty years. 
The Soviet plan’s dramatic feature, he 
said, is the insistence that all obstacles 
to agreement can be quickly surmounted. 
He observed that, as a declaration of 
faith and purpose, the Soviet plan is 
of great significance, but does not show 
how the two sides are to reconcile their 
desire for disarmament with their natural 
concern for their security. Further ex- 
planations are necessary before judging 
whether total disarmament can be 
reached so quickly, he added. 

Saying that the negotiations among 
the Foreign Ministers of the four powers 
responsible for Germany are vitally im- 
portant to the preservation of peace, 
Mr. Shanahan stated that any attempt to 
change the Berlin situation unilaterally 
would cause a serious setback in inter- 
national confidence and affect adversely 
every field of United Nations endeavor. 
New Zealand hopes that the four powers 
will resolve the issues separating them 
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by agreement. The recent meetings be- 
tween President Eisenhower and Chair- 
man Khrushchev gave renewed promise 
of such an outcome, he declared. 

Saying that it is only too clear that 
repressive measures continue in Hungary, 
Mr. Shanahan charged Soviet and Hun- 
garian authorities with continuing to 
defy the United Nations and refusing 
the Secretary-General’s special represen- 
tative permission to visit the country. 

Certain developments in Asia, Mr. 
Shanahan continued, must give the inter- 
national community deep concern. Stat- 
ing that brutal repression has been 
applied in Tibet, he said that the Assem- 
bly cannot ignore such actions. 

Recent developments in Laos have 
presented the United Nations with a 
problem similar to last year’s Lebanese 
situation, Mr. Shanahan continued. Once 
again, he said, the problem involves a 
small country whose history and atti- 
tudes show that it is no menace to any 
other state; once again, there are com- 
plaints that rebel elements are directed 
and assisted from outside and that for- 
eign forces are directly involved; once 
again, there is great diffculty in deter- 
mining the nature and extent of the 
emergency. New Zealand was gratified 
that the Security Council had responded 
so promptly to Laos’ appeal. 

Nowhere is a relaxation of tension 
more to be desired than in the Middle 
East, Mr. Shanahan declared, adding 
that if tension there is to relax, the 
United Nations Emergency Force must 
be maintained. UNEF, he pointed out, has 
carried out its difficult task with great 
efficiency and deserves the fullest sup- 
port. 

It is regrettable that despite the United 
Nations’ considerable efforts, little prog- 
ress has been made in solving the politi- 
cal problems of the Middle East. Mr. 
Shanahan said. That makes it all the 
more important, he continued, that 
nothing be done to exacerbate relation- 
ships among the states in the area. As a 
small step forward. the international 
community surely has the right to expect 
that the laws of peace will be applied 
to situations which are in themselves 
inherently peaceful, he said, adding that 
New Zealand attaches great importance 
to the principle of freedom of naviga- 
tion and remains firmly of the view that 
the Suez Canal should be operated under 
a system which treats the ships of all 
nations alike. 

In reviewing the accomplishments of 
the United Nations, the trusteeship sys- 
tem must be given a prominent place, 
Mr. Shanahan declared. Saying that the 
Assembly can take considerable satisfac- 
tion that four trust territories in Africa 
will become independent or self-govern- 
ing in 1960, he told delegates that the 
beginning of cabinet government in 
Western Samoa—under New Zealand 
administration—is almost the last major 
constitutional step before independence 
in about two years. 

Praising the work of the Economic 
and Social Council, Mr. Shanahan stated 
that this year New Zealand had rejoined 
that body after ten years, and had found 
how useful it is to be brought into closer 
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touch with this important part of United 
Nations work. Adding that it is very 
much in the United Nations’ interest that 
all member states have the opportunity 
to serve on the Council, Mr. Shanahan 
said that, unfortunately, the Council’s 
size limits that opportunity. Its member- 
ship, he added, is not fully representative 
of all areas. Changes in the Council’s 
role, he continued, are necessary if it is 
to keep pace with the United Nations’ 
growing activities. 

Turning to the problem of underdevel- 
opment, Mr. Shanahan pointed out that 
despite the assistance to the underdevel- 
oped countries, the gap in relative rates 
of economic growth has continued to 
widen. The difficulties of the less devel- 
oped countries, he observed, have been 
increased by declining demand and lag 
in prices for primary commodities and 
are often aggravated by policies restrict- 
ing international trade in raw materials 
and foodstuffs. Both policies, he de- 
clared, cause special hardship to coun- 
tries whose income depends on a narrow 
range of primary commodities. Interna- 
tional economic assistance in increasing 
measure is certainly required, he asserted, 
but it is essential that all countries adopt 
policies leading to a fuller and freer 
flow of trade in primary commodities 
at prices which will promote the growth 
and the stability of the less developed 
countries. 

In order to raise living standards for 
the world’s rapidly increasing population, 
Mr. Shanahan said in conclusion, a vast 
cooperative effort by all countries is re- 
quired. A close analysis of all existing 
efforts in the light of priority needs 
would show the points where further 
efforts are needed to raise living stand- 
ards, he said, and recalled that the 
Secretary-General recently suggested a 
high-level discussion on major questions 
of economic policy. 


FINLAND— 

The meetings between President Eisen- 
hower and Premier Khrushchev, said 
Ralph Enckell, have had a deep impact 
on the international atmosphere and on 
the Assembly and may be regarded as 
the most important single step taken so 
far to implement the resolutions on 
peaceful and neighborly relations among 
states which the Assembly adopted last 
year and the year before. 


Finland is loath to see the world sep- 
arated into groups of countries, he added, 
and terms like “east” and “west” should 
have only geographical significance. 


Mr. Enckell explained some of the 
principles underlying Finland’s foreign 
policy relevant to the main topics of the 
day. For the past fifteen years, he said, 
Finland has sought to safeguard her se- 
curity not by relying on military means, 
but by gaining the confidence of her 
great neighbor; maintaining friendly rela- 
tions with all countries; disassociating 
herself from the conflicts and tensions 
between others; and adhering faithfully 
to all her obligations. Her policy of neu- 
trality was designed to remove her from 
the realm of political speculation. 


Future development of friendly and 
peaceful relations among nations depends 





to a great extent on progress toward dis- 
armament, Mr. Enckell continued. He 
stated that Finland is willing to support 
and facilitate all efforts to bring about 
genuine disarmament under adequate 
control; and the more far-reaching the 
measures, the more she would welcome 
them. 

Constructive work in all economic and 
social fields, where it is so badly needed, 
can be achieved only if the nations in- 
volved consider that they can have con- 
fidence in the stability of peace and in 
the permanence and sincerity of friendly 
relations among nations, Mr. Enckell 
said. 

Pointing out that the United Nations 
is not the place to vent frustrations, he 
concluded that its prestige and authority 
cannot but suffer if delegations devote 
their time to proposals and resolutions 
that turn out to be hollow words when 
tested against realities. 


NEPAL— 


Believing that to serve the cause of 
world peace Nepal must direct its ener- 
gies toward the political and economic 
progress of its people even more than to 
the problems of the world outside, the 
Nepalese had, for the first time in their 
history, set up a liberal Government 
freely elected on the basis of universal 
adult franchise, said S. P. Upadhyaya. 
King Mahendra had associated himself 
with this great experiment of democratic 
evolution. During the three years Nepal 
had been a member of the United Na- 
tions, not only had it expressed unquali- 
fied faith in the Organization but had 
tried to work and live in reality in ac- 
cordance with the spirit of the Charter. 
The United Nations, he added, had not 
satisfied itself with the passing of pious 
resolutions but had taken actions which 
often proved adequate, as, for example, 
on Suez and Laos, and on different oc- 
casions had succeeded in saving the world 
from the imminent threat of war. 

Having taken an unequivocal stand 
against imperialism or colonialism, Nepal 
had watched with special interest the 
growth of nationalism in Asia and Afri- 
ca. Such growth and movements of re- 
surgence were a great creative process of 
building a new world order and search- 
ing for new values, but they also had a 
negative side, for many countries, such 
as Algeria, had yet to become free. 

Mr. Upadhyaya emphasized that Nepal 
believes in a policy of non-alignment, but 
that this does not mean that his Gov- 
ernment is neutral on many international 
questions or toward different ideologies: 
it decides each issue on its merits, with- 
out being committed beforehand to either 
of the two power blocs. 

Those blocs, he said, had been co- 
existing in peace for almost a decade 
and a half—“though it has been kind of 
uneasy peace”—and, that being the case, 
the existing world situation was likely 
to continue for considerable time and 
total war did not appear to be probable. 
Nepal still put its trust in the basic wis- 
dom of the world statesmen. 

Regarding United Nations member- 
ship, Mr. Upadhyaya expressed dis- 
appointment that the question of the 
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representation of the People’s Republic 
of China had been postponed year after 
year, for postponement had deprived the 
United Nations of universality and made 
it a less efficacious instrument for peace. 


“If, unfortunately, it becames estab- 
lished that all-important international 
conferences having a vital bearing on 
world peace have to take place outside 
the United Nations, as has been the in- 
creasing tendency so far,” he said, “the 
United Nations may go the same way 
that the League of Nations went. We be- 
lieve that all will agree when we say 
that we must prevent this from happen- 
ing.” Nepal therefore pleaded again that 
“real China” be accorded her iegitimate 
place in the comity of nations. 


Nepal had tried to foster and develop 
the best relations with the People’s Re- 
public of China “for the past so many 
years” and intended to continue to pur- 
sue that policy. At the same time Nepal 
had long, intimate, historical and par- 
ticularly profound religious and cultural 
ties with Tibet. Therefore recent develop- 
ments “in our immediate neighborhood” 
had caused worry and anxiety and deep 
regret regarding the unhappy events 
which had led to the Dalai Lama’s leav- 
ing his country and to some misunder- 
standing between India and China. Nepal 
hoped that the border dispute, “if it 
arises,” will be solved by negotiation, not 
by force. 

The Nepal Government welcomed the 
decision of the Security Council over 
Laos. 

The keynote of the international politi- 
cal situation for the coming year, as 
struck by the representatives of the three 
big powers—Mr. Khrushchev, Mr. Herter 
and Mr. Lloyd—was the need for dis- 
armament, Mr. Upadhyaya said. He 
thought that the Soviet and Western 
viewpoints had many elements in com- 
mon, and any progress in the direction 
of disarmament, whether within or with- 
out the United Nations, would be wel- 
come. 

Mr. Upadhyaya welcomed the efforts 
to ban nuclear tests and to solve the 
Berlin crisis, as well as the mutual ex- 
change of visits between Western and 
Eastern statesmen, and he hoped that a 
meeting or meetings of the heads of 
Government might lead to a permanent 
relaxation of international tension. 


Regarding the United Nations Emer- 
gency Force, he said that it was difficult 
to pay that force a really adequate trib- 
ute. The Nepal Government reiterated its 
previous stand that a small force, even 
if for non-combatant purposes only, 
should be available to the United Na- 
tions, maintained by member states and 
used at the behest of the United Nations. 


Dealing with economic matters, Mr. 
Upadhyaya said that the activities of the 
United Nations should be oriented in- 
creasingly toward the economic rather 
than the political or military aspects of 
the problems of. international peace. Al- 
though increased attention was being 
given to the economic development of 
underdeveloped countries, he did not 
think it was enough. The United Nations 
could provide more effective leadership 
in that area of almost unlimited scope 
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for a creative and constructive world. 
Nepal, therefore, had watched with spe- 
cial interest the work of the various spe- 
cialized agencies and the decision to set 
up a Special Fund for Economic De- 
velopment. He hoped the United Nations 
would take the necessary measures to 
establish SUNFED as soon as possible. 
During the year the Secretary-General 
had made an extensive tour of several 
Asian countries, including Nepal, and, 
in a meeting of the Economic and Social 
Council, had made an appeal to the ad- 
vanced countries to dedicate themselves 
even more vigorously to helping the 
underdeveloped countries of Asia, Africa 
and South America. “The Secretary- 
General is universally respected for his 
wisdom and imagination, and we hope 
that the United Nations will pay ade- 
quate attention to his words of wisdom 
in relation to the development of the 
underdeveloped countries,” he concluded. 


UNITED ARAB REPUBLIC— 

While prospects of world peace seemed 
to be “generally better”, and the United 
Arab Republic welcomed recent meetings 
between various leaders of various states, 
including some of the leaders of the 
two main rival blocs, Dr. Mahmoud 
Fawzi said that his Government would 
value such meetings more if and when 
they proved actually to have inaugurated 
an era of closer consultations, increased 
mutual understanding and decreased 
mutual suspicion and led to more “right- 
eousness and positiveness” in building 
international peace. 

“We shall feel more convinced and 
reassured,” he added, “when armaments 
will be regulated, when tests of nuclear 
and thermonuclear bombs will be ex- 
cluded from the scene and when, among 
other things, the Government of France 
will forego its project, for so-called 
reasons of prestige and of position, to 
imitate some others by carrying out its 
own nuclear tests in the African Sahara.” 

Detailing objection to the proposed 
tests, Dr. Fawzi added that it was the 
considered opinion of his Government 
that the General Assembly should 
promptly make an injunction—“we can 
call it a recommendation if we have to” 
—against any further tests of nuclear 
or thermonuclear bombs, whether by 
France in the Sahara or by any other 
power anywhere else. “No short-sighted 
political opportunism, no devious legal- 
istics should deter us from accomplishing 
this sacred duty,” he added. “This Organ- 
ization is not, and never should be, a 
helpless viewer of events. It can greatly 
help by shaping events . . . It can, in a 
sense, legislate, by common agreement 
and by the communion of its members 
with high ideals and worthy objectives.” 

Developing his theme regarding dis- 
armament, he recalled that in San Fran- 
cisco in 1945 the United Nations agreed 
that plans should be formulated for the 
regulation of armaments, and he quoted 
resolutions on the topic by the Asian- 
African Conference in Bandung in 1955 
where the representatives spoke for 
“nearly two thirds of our human race”; 
as well as resolutions at the Conference 








of Independent African states in Accra 
last year. There was no reason why the 
United Nations now should not take as 
firm and clear a stand as those taken 
unanimously at San Francisco, Bandung, 
Accra and Monrovia; the only stand 
which today could genuinely represent 
the feelings, convictions and instinct of 
mankind for survival. 

Obstacles besetting the road to dis- 
armament he described as “still almost 
staggeringly big”; that was why the two 
words, “practical solution,” in the ex- 
planatory memorandum accompanying 
the Soviet Union’s proposals summed up 
the whole difficulty standing in the way 
of agreement. It had been said that no 
practical solution could be found as long 
as “the crisis of confidence” persists, but 
further exploration must be made to 
establish and organize the elements of 
mutual confidence: “in other words, to 
set up and activate the mechanics of a 
reliable system of fact-finding and of 
control. This is going to be extremely 
difficult, but we are not supposed to 
reach only for easy things.” 

“Luckily,” added Dr. Fawzi, “there is 
no other choice but to overcome what- 
ever difficulties there might remain .. . 
and, luckily, too, the opinions of man- 
kind are so alert regarding this matter, 
and so alive to its insuperably great im- 
plications, that no delay and no laxity 
in connection with it will for long be 
tolerated.” 

Another aspect of disarmament, which 
his delegation had submitted on various 
previous occasions, concerned the abuse 
by some powers of their position as arms- 
producing countries to tempt, or to exert 
pressure on other countries in need of 
arms. His own area, he said, is “an ex- 
pressive illustration” of the prospects and 
difficulties accompanying the work of 
development in many areas all over the 
globe. Besides the importance of its 
geographical position, it had really im- 
mense human and natural resources and 
an immense present and potential ability 
to contribute to international peace and 
security and to humanity’s prosperity 
and happiness. Yet, he asked, how can 
all that be activated fully and properly 
with such factors as the fighting in Al- 
geria, Buraimi, Oman, the southern parts 
of the Arabian peninsula and the tragic 
and unredeemed rights of the Arab na- 
tion of Palestine. 

The report of the Secretary-General 
regarding assistance to Palestine refugees 
recommended the continuation of UNRWA. 
To that the United Arab Republic readi- 
ly agreed and especially welcomed the 
reaffirmations by Mr. Hammarskjold of 
his respect for the rights of the refugees 
and for the United Nations resolutions 
concerning them. 

On the question of Algeria Dr. Fawzi 
said his government had noted and regis- 
tered recognition by the Government of 
France of the right of the Algerians to 
self-determination, as well as the con- 
structiveness of the statement made by 
the Provisional Government of Algeria, 
and he hoped that the French Govern- 
ment would not “indefinitely entrench 
itself” in the untenable position of not 
wanting to negotiate with the obvious 
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and real representatives of the people. 
He hoped that, despite many discourag- 
ing factors, the moment is near when 
Algeria will “cease to be so recklessly 
martyred” and will take its well deserved 
place as an independent nation. 

The problem of the Suez Canal Dr. 
Fawzi said, had risen exclusively as an 
outgrowth and an extension of the ques- 
tion of Palestine and could not conceiv- 
ably exist were the rights of the Pal- 
estinian Arabs fully recognized, and it 
would “melt away and disappear” as 
soon as such recognition took place. 

Some, he said, had tried recently to 
disfigure the splendid record of accom- 
plishment and steady improvement estab- 
lished by the Arab management of the 
Canal, and to manufacture a new situa- 
tion where nothing was really new. For 
example, Mrs. Meir and Mr. Lloyd 
“preached” on the virtues of freedom of 
navigation, but seemed to forget “the 
1956 canal-wrecking misadventure of the 
three raving musketeers.” The present 
practice regarding navigation in the Suez 
Canal was not new; the original sin was 
“in the plunder of Palestine from the 
Arabs.” 

“We could hardly expect them,” said 
Dr. Fawzi, “to put forth for our perusal 
the very long list of United Nations res- 
olutions, warnings, rebukes and agree- 
ments which Israel has ignored com- 
pletely until today, including the Egyp- 
tian-Israeli General Armistice Agreement 
which is violated systematically and even 
pronounced dead by Israel, and on which 
was based the Security Council resolution 
of September 1, 1951, that Israel tries, 
nevertheless, to separate from its con- 
text and to single out for implementation. 

“Least of all could we expect to hear 
from these quarters a single word or 
even a faint whisper about the martyr- 
dom of the Arabs of Palestine, about 
their rights and the raw daylight robbery 
they have been victims of.” Rather, 
continued Dr. Fawzi, they hastened to 
accuse others of imaginary aggressive 
intentions before the many real aggres- 
sions committed by Israel and recognized 
and deplored as such by the United Na- 
tions were arrayed against them. And 
they would include in their accusation 
the synthetic problem, exclusively made 
in Israel, of the freedom of navigation 
through the Suez Canal. 

Declaring that the immense contribu- 
tion of the Canal, under Arab manage- 
ment, to international navigation and 
trade had been a contribution far greater 
than any previously made, Dr. Fawzi 
said that in 1958, the “first complete 
non-aggression year,” the number of 
transits through the Canal was nearly 
18,000, compared to fewer than 15,000 in 
1955, and the tonnage was more than 
154 million, compared to the 1955 ton- 
nage of less than 116 million. And, he 
added, the expected total traffic for 1959 
would be around 18,000 in number of 
transits and 160 millions in tonnage, 
which would mark an increase of about 
thirty-three per cent over and above the 
figures reached in “the pre-aggression 
Tecord year of 1955.” 

“We have promised,” he pointed out, 
“that the Canal will always be in good 
shape and adequate for the requirements 
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of modern navigation, in full freedom 
and perfect goodwill. I submit that we 
are keeping and are determined to keep 
our word.” 

The huge and still expanding oil pro- 
duction in the Arab countries and the 
prosperous and rapidly growing naviga- 
tion of the Suez Canal, for the good of 
all within and beyond the immediate 
area of those two great pillars of world 
peace and prosperity, were illustrations, 
he said, of what many areas will be able 
to do, much more than at present, for 
their own and humanity’s happiness, 
peace and security, if only all are given 
a breathing spell in which constructive- 
ness can have definitely the upper hand 
and in which common sense can finally 
prevail. 

The United Arab Republic is working 
hard to improve the health, education 
and living standards of its people, re- 
doubling its efforts for a more effective 
use of rain and sub-soil water and a 
better harnessing of rivers, in order to 
extend cultivable areas north and south. 
It is expanding its oil, mining and other 
industries. “Thus,” Dr. Fawzi concluded, 
“it keeps a firm grip on itself, gains 
momentum for its progress, in all humility 
and steadfast resolve, it is, out of self- 
interest and realistic idealism, working 
for peace and for peace alone.” 


Israel Refutes Attacks 


Arthur Lourie, in reply, remarked that 
a number of Arabs had seen fit once 
again to use the forum of the United 
Nations for “bellicose attacks” on Israel, 
but for the benefit of representatives less 
accustomed to such “verbal assaults” he 
wished to offer a different perspective. 

Down the corridors of time, he said, 
the Jews, scattered and uprooted, clung 
tenaciously to their identity as a people 
and to their hope for their national res- 
toration in the land of Israel. 

Forty years ago, after the First World 
War, the nations of the world accepted 
the principle of the self-determination of 
dependent peoples. The Peace Confer- 
ence and the League of Nations, in rec- 
ognizing the claims to emergent state- 
hood of the Arab peoples of the Middle 
East within their vast territories, affirmed 
the right also of the Jewish people to 
their own national home in their own 
modest but historic land, Israel. Twenty- 
five years later, in 1947, the United Na- 
tions reaffirmed that earlier decision of 
the international community and called 
for the partition of Palestine and the 
setting up there of separate Jewish and 
Arab states. Had the Arab countries ac- 
cepted this compromise resolution of 
November 29, 1947, the history of the 
region might well have been one of 
constructive development, side by side 
and in mutual cooperation, for the benefit 
of both of the two great branches of the 
semitic peoples, Mr. Lourie affirmed. 

Instead, Israel’s Arab neighbors chose 
the path of rejection and of war, he said, 
and today the Arab position had become 
a maze of contradictions, with the prob- 
lem of the Arab refugees resulting di- 
rectly from the armed aggression. 

The Arab representatives, he stated, 
appeal to the humanitarian instincts of 








mankind for sympathy for the refugees, 
a sympathy which everyone must feel, 
but they are silent in the face of the fact 
that in their own widespreading and 
fertile territories they themselves have 
the possibility, with the proffered aid of 
the international community, to put an 
end to this human tragedy by integrating 
the victims of their own blind aggression 
as self-respecting, self-supporting citizens 
among their own people. 

The Arab refugee problem was not 
the only one in the Middle East, he add- 
ed. More than 400,000 Jewish refugees 
from Arab-speaking countries had been 
absorbed in Israel. 

Reference had been made, he said, to 
Israel’s military action in October 1956, 
but what the Arabs had forgotten or 
chose to obscure was that the action was 
taken in self-defense. While the Arab 
delegations spoke of peace and obliga- 
tions of the Charter, “they seek the 
destruction of my country,” declared Mr. 
Lourie. Having failed on the field of 
battle, the Arabs asserted the right to 
maintain a one-sided state of war and 
claimed that the alleged right must be 
recognized by the international commu- 
nity. They had made not the slightest 
effort to counter the argument set out in 
the speech by Israel’s Foreign Minister. 

Regarding the right of passage of the 
Suez Canal, Mr. Lourie said that his dele- 
gation was gratified that the general de- 
bate had made abundantly clear that 
interference by the Government of the 
United Arab Republic with freedom of 
passage was overwhelmingly disapproved. 
Significantly, not one single non-Arab 
country had come forward in support of 
claims of the United Arab Republic. 

“The people of Israel” Mr. Lourie 
concluded, “bear the Arab peoples no 
grudge. Our sincerest desire is to live 
and to let live, to work with them and 
others for a better and happier world. 
Our profoundest hope still lies in the 
principles of equality and the brother- 
hood of man. Our hand remains out- 
stretched in peace to our Arab neigh- 
bors. It is our hope that the time will not 
be long delayed when it will be grasped 
in peace for the benefit of our region 
and of all mankind.” 


Saudi Arabia’s Viewpoint 

Claiming the right of reply, Mr. 
Shukairy said that the Israeli spokesman’s 
charge that the Arab delegation talked 
of the right of self-determination and at 
the same time denied that right “to one 
people on earth, the Jewish people,” was 
admitted because “there is no such thing 
as the Jewish people.” There were Jew- 
ish citizens of states all over the world, 
there was Judaism, the Jewish religion, a 
sacred religion, but a Jewish race did 
not exist, just as a Christian nation, 
people or race did not exist. The case 
of Israel, the raison d’étre of its very 
existence, was that Israel replied “yes” 
regarding the question of existence of 
“the Jewish people.” 

The Palestine case in the United Na- 
tions in 1947—a record that was on the 
books—was that “you cannot partition 
Palestine against the will of its people; 
the people are entitled to exercise their 
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right of self-determination” and Israel 
exists today only because the people of 
Palestine were denied that right, he said. 
Had the right been applied sincerely and 
faithfully, the whole catastrophe would 
not have started, Israel’s very existence 
today is not a fulfillment but a denial of 
the right of self-determination, Mr. 
Shukairy charged: “Israel occupies its 
seat today on the debris, the ashes, the 
remains of the principle of self-deter- 
mination—destroyed and thrown to the 
winds.” 

Israel had destroyed the principles of 
self-determination and now chose to 
lament with tears. It was the Zionist 
forces that started a criminal war of 
murder, destruction and fire; the refu- 
gees and the holy places held sacred by 
all religions survived today only through 
Arab intervention. Arab measures taken 
in 1948 “in relation to this ‘root and 
branch’ of Zionist terrorism is called by 
the Israeli spokesman Arab aggression,” 
but it was not difficult for Israel to 
describe defensive action as offensive. 

Israel, he said, had offered immediate 
negotiations with the Arab leaders to 
settle what he called Arab-Israeli prob- 
lems. That was a fallacious offer because 
there was no such thing as “Israeli-Arab 
problems,” only the Palestine problem. 

“Let us talk sense,” said Mr. Shukairy. 
“The Palestine question falls under three 
main problems, already decided by the 
United Nations resolutions: first, the 
question of the refugees; secondly, the 
internationalization of Jerusalem; and 
thirdly, the territorial aspect in Palestine. 
Regarding repatriation, Israel is not will- 
ing to repatriate one single refugee to 
his homeland. On the question of Jerusa- 
lem, Israel resists the internationalization 
of Jerusalem. On the territorial aspects, 
Israel will not concede one iota of the 
territory it holds. So what are we going 
negotiate if Israel refuses beforehand 
the implementation of the resolutions 
of the General Assembly? 

“These are not conditions; these are 
resolutions adopted properly and elo- 
quently by the United Nations. If you 
are not prepared to accept these resolu- 
tions, why should we meet and what 
should we negotiate?” 


Reply by Israel 


Mr. Lourie noted in reply that Mr. 
Shukairy “rejects any possibility of nego- 
tiation.” 

On the point, as to whether there is a 
Jewish people, he recalled that the 
League of Nations mandate was based 
on the concept of the universally-recog- 
nized existence of a Jewish people and 
that a report of the United Nations Spe- 
cial Committee on Palestine had led to 
the resolution of the United Nations in 
1947. Mr. Lourie recalled, too, “that six 
million of my people went to their doom 
in Nazi Europe, only, and only because 
they were members of the Jewish peo- 
ple.” 


ICELAND— 


Although his delegation had rarely 
spoken in the general debate since Ice- 
land became a member in 1946, said 
Thor Thors, last year’s declaration by 
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the Icelandic Prime Minister, that “Ice- 
land has an urgent need to make its 
voice heard,” unfortunately still had the 
same urgency. 

Mr. Thors was referring to the ques- 
tion of fishing rights in Icelandic waters. 
First, however, he dealt with other topics. 

Primarily “the difficulties and embar- 
rassment caused by the tardiness of many 
delegations to pay their annual, approved 
contributions” to the Organization so it 
could operate efficiently on a sound 
financial basis. Nevertheless, he added, 
all seemed agreed in their unflinching 
trust in the wise, well-advised and ener- 
getic Secretary-General and the highest 
United Nations officials, as well as mem- 
bers of the Secretariat, and were thank- 
ful for all the information, statistical 
data, scholarly and scientific reports 
which were supplied throughout the year 
and without which some government of- 
fices could hardly function satisfactorily. 

Mr. Thors spoke of various delega- 
tions’ reports on grievances with other 
member nations—complaints launched in 
the hope that sound world opinion would 
influence decisions. 

One of the striking features of the 
Organization in recent years had been 
the increased number of new members, 
and in this connection he welcomed the 
new states of Ghana and Guinea and 
was happy that four other nations of 
Africa would soon emerge into full free- 
dom and sovereignty. 

An omen that forebodes danger for 
the Organization, he said is “the division 
and encirclement of delegations into 
blocs which vote together, act together 
and jointly claim benefits, privileges and 
positions for their members.” “This,” he 
added, “has become an ever-increasing 
characteristic of our daily affairs and 
activities. These blocs, which in more 
polite but superficial language are called 
groups, are known to us under various 
names, such as the British Common- 
wealth group, the Latin American group, 
the Afro-Asian group, the NATO group, 
the Communist group and even the 
European group, which seems the vaguest 
one, since Europe is strictly divided.” 
He thought the United Nations should 
avoid letting those groups develop to 
the extent that all decisions within the 
United Nations are reached inside the 
blocs and not by a majority of individual 
member nations. 

“If this tendency were to develop,” he 
added, “we might come to the conclusion 
that it would be sufficient to have one 
representative for each bloc attending 
the meetings here and the rest of us 
could pack up and go home.” 

He thought that all must be relieved 
and satisfied that the question of Cyprus 
has now been solved and that the Al- 
gerian question seems to be within pros- 
pect of fair solution. And he thought that 
if the Algerians have to wait only four 
years to decide whether they want full 
independence or federal autonomy they 
should have patience and calmly and 
peacefully prepare for the great decision. 

On the question of disarmament, he 
said that more than one hundred million 
people have been moved from their 
peaceful occupations into the production 
of arms and military activities and that 





military expenditures by all states amount 
to more than $100 billion annually. “Has 
not the time come to halt this diabolic 
and dangerous trend?” he asked. 

He referred with satisfaction to the 
setting up of the committee of ten, the 
speeches of the representatives of the 
United Kingdom, the United States and 
France outlining proposals for gradual 
disarmament and to the eloquent speech 
by Mr. Khrushchev. 

“Although the statesmen of the world 
have been faced with offers of complete 
disarmament before,” he commented, 
“this suggestion (by Mr. Khrushchev) is 
enormously more important today when 
the armament races and war potentiali- 
ties have reached such monstrous dimen- 
sions. It is gratifying to note that all 
responsible statesmen are anxious to give 
this proposal the most serious considera- 
tion.” 

On the question of the use of outer 
space, Mr. Thors referred to the com- 
position of the ad hoc committee and 
hoped that in future meetings the Soviet 
Union, Czechoslovakia, India and the 
United Arab Republic would find it pos- 
sible to join in the work. 

The situation in the Middle East had 
not yet completely calmed down, and 
he hoped that the far-sighted suggestions 
of the Secretary-General regarding Pales- 
tine refugees would receive adequate con- 
sideration. He also trusted that freedom 
of navigation of the Suez Canal would 
be reestablished. Also, as a European 
nation, the Icelandic people feel greatly 
concerned about the future of more than 
two million people who live in West 
Berlin. 

Mr. Thors also dealt at some length 
with the necessity for intensifying the 
fight against hunger, want, misery and 
ignorance, from which more than a bil- 
lion and a half people in the world suf- 
fer. In this connection he mentioned tech- 
nical assistance, the Special Fund, the 
expanded program, the International 
Bank for Reconstruction and Develop- 
ment and the International Monetary 
Fund; and he mentioned that Iceland 
had agreed to increase its subscription to 
the latter two agencies by fifty per cent. 

Referring in optimistic terms to the 
meetings between President Eisenhower 
and Chairman Khrushchev, Mr. Thors 
said that he thought that an invitation to 
the General Assembly to hold its 1960 
session in Moscow, “where we would all 
be allowed to associate freely with the 
peace-loving and progressive people of 
Russia,” would be a firm token of a 
better atmosphere in world affairs. 

“It so happens,” he added, “that in the 
fall of 1960 there will be a presidential 
and general elections here in the United 
States, and on previous occasions the 
Assembly has twice held its sessions in 
Paris, or special arrangements had to be 
made to postpone the regular session of 
the General Assembly, as it has not been 
found to be propitious to have this inter- 
national forum operate here in New York 
while the political internal fight goes on 
all around us.” 

Then Mr. Thors said: “I am now com- 
pelled to revert to a situation in which 
a great wrong has been committed and 
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tell you a sad story of the relationship 
between a nation that claims to be called 
great and my small nation, Iceland.” 

He referred, he said, to “the constant 
threats of attack by British warships on 
our small coastguard boats in the terri- 
torial waters off Iceland.” His country 
found it of vital importance to the future 
of Iceland’s economy and to the inde- 
pendence of the nation to take new 
measures for preserving the main source 
of national income, the fishery grounds 
around Iceland. 

“Our economy is completely dependent 
on the output of the fisheries,” he said, 
“and products derived from the fisheries 
constitute about 95 to 97 per cent of our 
exports to foreign countries. Ever since 
the end of the last century, the waters 
off our coast have been visited by 
swarms of British trawlers that have 
scraped the bottom of the sea almost up 
to the doors of our poor fishermen’s 
humble homes. However, we were sup- 
posed to have territorial waters up to 
three miles, and in 1952 we extended our 
fishery limits up to four miles, after our 
Norwegian brother nation had won its 
case about the four-mile limit before 
the International Court of Justice, which 
move the British had challenged. 

“The dominant circles of Hull and 
Grimsby then put a ban on the landing 
of Icelandic fish everywhere in the 
United Kingdom. This can only have 
been intended for the purpose of forc- 
ing us into submission, but the Iceland- 
ers are, I am proud to say, an independ- 
ent and persevering people, and the 
British finally had to give up the ban 
and their frustrated efforts after four 
years.” 

When the Geneva conference of April 
1958 did not succeed in deciding the 
breadth of the territorial sea and fishery 
limits, Iceland again felt compelled to 
extend its fishery zone, Mr. Thors con- 
tinued, The intention to extend the fishery 
zone up to twelve miles was declared 
eleven years before; Iceland again made 
that known in Geneva in the spring of 
1958, but waited until September 1 of 
that year to make the decision effective. 
There were prolonged talks with many 
nations, but no agreement seemed pos- 
sible. 

A few nations protested, declaring that 
the twelve-mile limit did not have sup- 
port in international law. To that Iceland 
replied that there is no international law 
prevailing regarding the breadth of the 
territorial sea, nor coastal jurisdiction. 

“It is now commonly recognized that 
the three-mile rule is a dead letter, and 
there are actually more than twenty-five 
nations that maintain twelve-mile terri- 
torial waters or more,” Mr. Thors de- 
clared. “The International Law Commis- 
sion had stated in its report of 1956 that 
international law does not permit an 
extension of the territorial sea beyond 
twelve miles. 

“At the Geneva conference in 1958, a 
steadily increasing trend had become evi- 
dent to establish the twelve-mile fishery 
zone. I want to emphasize here most 
clearly that Iceland has only extended 
its fishery zone, not its territorial limits 
—which, as we all know, is another ques- 
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tion, and of much more far-reaching 
scope.” 

Iceland had been told, “You cannot 
do this unilaterally, but all the protests 
were presented in a diplomatic and 
courteous manner, with the exception of 
Britain’s,” he said. “Now,” he explained, 
“for more than a year, since September 
1, 1958, British warships of the Royal 
Navy are aiming their guns at our small 
patrol boats in our waters off the coast 
of Iceland in violation of the principles 
of diplomacy and the rules of fair play. 
There have been about thirty-seven Brit- 
ish warships engaged in these ignoble 
and threatening tactics.” 

He asked why the British Government 
had not sent its warships into the twelve- 
mile limit of the Soviet Union. Why did 
they not move a single warship from 
the harbors of Hong Kong when the 
Peking Government extended their ter- 
ritorial waters to twelve miles? Was it 
because Iceland is a small nation? 

The British Government had tried to 
seek refuge for their behavior by offering 
to take the matter to the International 
Court of Justice, but how could any 
reasonable man expect Iceland to stand 
in the same courthouse with people who 
are “aiming their guns at our country- 
men?” 

He regretted to have to report a serious 
incident which took place “only last 
week.” When Icelandic coastguards tried 
to detain a British trawler that was only 
2.4 miles from Icelandic shores, a British 
warship interfered and protected the sail- 
ing of the offender “homewards to the 
land of glory.” 

Iceland, he said, would reject any 
talks with the British while their war- 
ships remain in Icelandic waters because 
they would not accept “gunpoint di- 
plomacy.” He hoped the warships will 
have been withdrawn before the forth- 
coming international conference in the 
spring of next year. 

“This,” he added, “is a bitter fight be- 
cause all the people of Iceland feel we 
have been wronged.” 


Britain’s Reply 


Although in the view of the United 
Kingdom the Assembly’s general debate 
is better used for the broad review of 
world problems rather than the pursuit 
of sectional disputes, Sir Pierson Dixon 
said in reply that the account of this 
particular dispute given by the represen- 
tative of Iceland was “too one-sided” to 
be passed over in silence. 

The representative of Iceland, he 
stated, had said nothing of the patient 
and protracted negotiations conducted 
by the United Kingdom Government both 
directly with the Government of Iceland 
and the North Atlantic Treaty Organiza- 
tion before the Icelandic Government, re- 
jecting all proposals for a compromise, 
decided to enforce its unilateral pro- 
posals to the full. Consequently, because 
the British Government could not admit 
the right of the Icelandic Government to 
keep British fishermen out of waters 
which they had traditionally fished for 
more than a century, it had decided to 
give naval protection to their fishing ves- 
sels. And at the same time Britain of- 








fered to take the matter to the Inter- 
national Court. 

Sir Pierson entirely rejected the sug- 
gestion that British guns are pointed at 
Icelandic vessels. British action was di- 
rected to prevent interference with their 
own vessels “on what we regard as the 
high seas,” and they had not stopped 
any Icelandic vessel from fishing any- 
where on the high seas. 

Britain had repeatedly said that the 
matter was one for settlement by nego- 
tiation and the conclusion of agreements 
such as those reached with the Soviet 
and Danish Governments in respect to 
the Faroes. He still hoped the Icelandic 
Government might come around to the 
view that negotiation would be the best 
way of dealing with the matter. 


Iceland’s Rejoinder 


Replying briefly to “this moderate 
intervention,” Mr. Thors said that going 
before the International Court was out 
of the question, not only because British 
warships were aiming their guns but be- 
cause it would probably take several years 
to have the matter settled by the Court. 
He hoped it could be settled on a broad 
international basis at the Geneva confer- 
ence next March. 

Although, fortunately, no shots had 
been fired, there were many incidents 
where British warships had interferred 
with small Icelandic patrol boats, but the 
threat of force was there, entirely con- 
trary to paragraph 4 of Article 2 of the 
Charter under which all were obliged to 
avoid using force or the threat of force. 

Mr. Thors declared that he had men- 
tioned the negotiations which took place 
prior to September 1, 1958, and, in doing 
so, had regretted that no agreement had 
been reached before that time. 

He also wanted to point out, he said, 
that there are thirty-seven British war- 
ships, with a tonnage of about 24,000 
and crews totalling about 9,000, against 
the small Icelandic fleet of seven small 
boats totalling about 1,700 tons and 
crews of about one hundred. 

He hoped that a sense of justice and 
public opinion would solve the dispute 
in Iceland’s favor, and “also in the inter- 
est of the prestige of our friends in the 
United Kingdom, which is dear to us 
still.” 


HUNGARY— 


Dr. Endre Sik said it was clear “that 
a fresh breeze is blowing which is 
changing the international climate” and 
that the Assembly is confronted “with 
the indisputable possibility and task of 
acting as midwife to the birth and 
strengthening of this atmosphere.” 

The most immediate harbinger of this 
changed atmosphere, he said, was the 
meeting and joint statement of Premier 
Khrushchev and President Eisenhower. 
Dr. Sik said that the Soviet Union pro- 
posal concerning West Berlin had been 
subjected to complete misrepresentation 
by Western official and semi-official prop- 
aganda “as if the Soviet statement had 
been something of a ‘trigger-happy’ ulti- 
matum after which the guns would have 
their say.” He declared that anyone who 
re-read the Soviet proposals without 
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prejudice after the joint Khrushchev- 
Eisenhower meeting would see clearly 
that their essence had always been an 
invitation to hold discussions. Already in 
Washington and Bonn the position of 
West Berlin had been officially admitted 
to be “abnormal.” 

Further hurdles would have to be over- 
come to bring about the new climate, 
Dr. Sik declared. He referred to disap- 
pointment on the part of the “cold war” 
diehards at the lessening of tension re- 
sulting from the Khrushchev-Eisenhower 
talks, as reflected in the questions at their 
Washington press conferences and in the 
reaction of the United States press to 
the Peking visit of Mr. Khrushchev for 
the tenth anniversary celebrations of the 
Chinese People’s Republic. On that oc- 
casion, he said, the press indulged in day- 
dreaming of a Soviet-Chinese antagonism 
and leaned over backward to resurrect 
the cold war spirit. 

Dr. Sik remarked, too, that the United 
States Secretary of State had spoken in 
the general debate at the time of the 
first _Khrushchev-Eisenhower meeting 
“without in a single phrase expressing 
his felicitations or hope on the prospect of 
the historic meeting” and the United 
States delegation had discussed certain 
subjects in the language of the most em- 
bittered cold war period. 

Indicating some of the difficulties 
faced in creating the new atmosphere, 
the essence of which was the principle 
of peaceful co-existence in all spheres of 
international contact, the Hungarian For- 
eign Minister said that the first and fore- 
most principle was a peaceful negotiation 
implying mutual esteem and unbiased 
consideration for the other’s views and 
outlook. 

Such an attitude he had found lacking 
in international practices, for a stalemate 
reached in the United Nations on cer- 
tain controversial issues generally had 
resulted from “methods of discussion ap- 
plied by the Western powers as a means 
to vindicate their own one-sided will and 
exclude the opinions of the involved or 
conflicting parties.” 

As examples Dr. Sik cited the problem 
of the unification of Korea, when for 
ten years all proposals made to hear 
North Korea “have been turned down 
by the voting machine”; the representa- 
tion of China, where “the arbitrary acts 
of certain Western powers even prevented 
the General Assembly from discussing 
its own views on the matter”; and the 
latest of such gross arbitrary actions,” 
the placing of the “so-called question of 
Tibet” on the agenda. 

Discussing the placing of Tibet on the 
agenda, Dr. Sik said the authors of the 
action refused to allow the Chinese Peo- 
ple’s Republic “its rightful place in this 
Organization, but they are anxious to 
vindicate their own one-sided views by 
means of the voting machine.” He said 
that whatever the role of other nations 
in these matters “as now in the case of 
Ireland and Malaya, it is no secret that 
the representatives of the United States 
are the power-that-be behind all of them.” 

Referring to Laos, Dr. Sik said that 
the convening of the Security Council 
and the appointment of a committee “in 
violation of the Charter bolstered the 
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incorrect attitude of the ultra-reactionary 
leaders of the Kingdom of Laos and its 
western allies.” Even more reprehensible, 
he said, was the attitude of certain repre- 
sentatives who were ready to accept 
statements made by the Laotian delega- 
tion before the fact-finding commission 
made its report, and such statements 
were being used in the United Nations 
“to rekindle the dying flames of the cold 
war.” 

Dr. Sik said that Algeria was the most 
characteristic case of failure to hear opin- 
ions of the involved parties, and it 
seemed that the French representatives 
and their allies were still seeking to avoid 
negotiations with the Provisional Govern- 
ment of Algeria because of their anxiety 
to maintain some form of colonialism. 

“One of the major sources of the un- 
fortunate attitude which led to this one- 
sided approach to international prob- 
lems,” Dr. Sik declared, “was the under- 
rating by the representatives of some 
Western powers of some countries.” He 
said this underrating of the socialist 
countries was actually felt most by the 
capitalist countries, and the “lagging be- 
hind evident in the leading capitalist 
countries in certain fields, and perhaps 
most of all in the field of technical sci- 
ences vis-d-vis the Soviet Union, can in 
part be traced to this underrating.” In 
order to expedite the eclipse of the cold 
war, he called for a mutual effort toward 
mutual esteem. In Hungary, he observed, 
Western newspapermen were finding it 
difficult to write badly or concoct bad 
reports about the country, because the 
Hungarian people had never lived in 
better conditions. 

Dr. Sik said that Premier Khrushchev’s 
thirteen-day visit to the United States 
had greatly altered general feelings the 
world over, including the tone of speech- 
es in the General Assembly, and now 
that the Soviet Premier had presented the 
proposal for general and complete dis- 
armament, it was easier for the Assem- 
bly to deal with its principal task of 
maintaining peace and security. He added 
that very serious reasons had prompted 
the Soviet Premier to warn the United 
Nations of the fate of the League of 
Nations. If, he declared, the United Na- 
tions were used for the selfish political 
purposes of a group of members and as 
an arena of the cold war, then it would 
inevitably share the fate of the League. 

Dr. Sik said that in the more favorable 
international atmopsphere the Organiza- 
tion could work more easily at its proper 
task on such questions as disarmament, 
averting the danger of nuclear explosions 
in the Sahara, promoting the final liqui- 
dation of the colonial system and assist- 
ing economically underdeveloped coun- 
tries. 

The Hungarian delegation considered 
that one of the fundamental objects of 
the United Nations was the marshalling 
of international cooperation to secure 
the economic independence of under- 
developed countries; and a decisive point 
in achieving that object would be the 
acceptance of the Soviet disarmament 
proposal which would open new vistas for 
the liquidation of economic backward- 
ness. 

Dr. Sik said that the constitution of the 








ten-nation disarmament committee, giv- 
ing parity to both sides in the matter of 
seats, indicated a slackening in the cold 
war, but most instrumental in liquidating 
the cold was was the disarmament pro- 
posal submitted by the Soviet Union. He 
said that, despite the speech by the repre- 
sentative of one of the great Western 
powers, who made it appear that the pro- 
posal advocated disarmament without 
control, anyone could see that the Soviet 
Union proposed to ensure adequate con- 
trol parallel with every stage of dis- 
armament. 

Another example of the “stubbornness” 
of the cold war which Dr. Sik cited was 
the presentation of the “frightening pic- 
ture of communism spreading all over 
the world in the wake of complete dis- 
armament.” He advised the delegations 
concerned to have “a little confidence in 
their own system.” 

Another encouraging sign of the fa- 
vorable international atmosphere was 
the fact that nobody had proposed the 
inclusion of “the so-called Hungarian 
question” in the agenda, Dr. Sik said. 
He had heard some statements, however, 
on the fact that Sir Leslie Munro, who 
had been appointed special United Na- 
tions representative on Hungary by a res- 
olution adopted last year “in violation of 
the Charter,” had not been allowed to en- 
ter Hungary. He declared that, as had been 
made clear on many occasions, this was, 
for Hungary, a matter of principle, and 
the “question of Hungary” was an internal 
affair in which interference, according 
to the Charter, was inadmissible for any 
foreign state or international organiza- 
tion. Hungary had nothing to hide, he 
said, and any delegate wishing to enter 
the country as a private individual could 
obtain a visa at once to join the hundreds 
of politicians, authors, scientists and 
journalists and tens of thousands of 
tourists who had visited Hungary and 
seen that life there was consolidated and 
normal, with the broad masses of people 
living better than ever before. 

Dr. Sik concluded by stating that the 
United Nations was at the crossroads. 
“In the full sense of the words,” he said, 
“it is in the common interest of both 
socialist and capitalist countries, of both 
small and big powers, that the present 
session of the Assembly strengthen, in 
accordance with the United Nations 
Charter, the spirit of peaceful coexist- 
ence.” 


FEDERATION OF MALAYA— 


Dato’ Dr. Ismail bin Dato’ Abdul Rah- 
man said that the Federation of Malaya 
has become increasingly aware of a threat 
to its freely chosen democratic way of life 
and to its neighbors’ freedom, national 
sovereignty and integrity. Malaya, Viet- 
nam and Thailand, he said, are continual- 
ly made a target of subversion. Now the 
same menace looms in Laos, he declared. 

The decision of the Security Council 
to appoint a fact-finding subcommittee 
was “a correct one,” Dr. Ismail said. Had 
the Council not taken that decision, tt 
would have failed in its sacred responsi- 
bility to mankind. 

The Federation of Malaya, he told the 
Assembly, would pledge itself to abide 
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by any Security Council or General As- 
sembly decision on Laos, He suggested 
that, as it might not be easy to obtain 
sufficient evidence of direct external inter- 
vention in Laos, a continued United Na- 
tions presence in the area might be 
desirable. 

Events in Tibet show that colonialism 
is still rampant in Asia, Dr. Ismail said, 
and, while considerable progress has been 
made in the struggle against the old, 
traditional form of European colonialism, 
the peoples of Asia and Africa have be- 
come increasingly aware of a new and 
more sinister type. 

What is happening in Tibet is not new, 
he observed; the same pattern had been 
seen in Hungary and elsewhere. Recall- 
ing that the Federation of Malaya, to- 
gether with Ireland, had requested that 
the question of Tibet be inscribed on the 
General Assembly’s agenda, Dr. Ismail 
denied charges by the representative of 
Hungary that Malaya had acted under 
United States influence. He called the 
charges not only baseless and deplorable, 
but slanderous to Malaya’s foreign policy 
which is, “as is quite well known, an 
independent policy and entirely our 
own.” 

The Federation of Malaya, he con- 
tinued, was one of the first countries to 
make a statement on Tibet. His Govern- 
ment condemned colonialism in any 
form, whether in West Irian, Algeria, 
Hungary or Tibet, and was pledged ac- 
tively to support subject peoples and na- 
tions in their legitimate aspirations to 
self-determination and independence. His 
Government, he added, regrets that no 
amicable settlement on West Irian is yet 
in sight. 

While Malaya upholds the principle of 
nonintervention in matters strictly within 
the domestic jurisdiction of any state, 
Dr. Ismail said that she believes that 
any problem which may result in inter- 
national tension and is a threat to inter- 
national peace and security is a proper 
matter for General Assembly considera- 
tion. The question of Algeria is not a 
matter essentially within the domestic 
jurisdiction of France, he maintained; 
the whole free world has an interest in 
it. He told delegates that President de 
Gaulle’s declaration merited very careful 
consideration, particularly the passage 
concerning “recourse to self-determina- 
tion,” and that Malaya hopes that the 
French delegation will participate active- 
ly in the considering of the Algerian 
question at the current Assembly session. 

Because of Malaya’s ardent desire to 
uphold the prestige and dignity of the 
United Nations, her delegation again 
expressed its grave concern over what it 
termed the continued defiance by 
USSR and Hungarian authorities of As- 
sembly resolutions on the question of 
Hungary, and their continued refusal to 
cooperate with bodies set up and persons 
appointed by the Assembly. 

The Federation of Malaya looks for- 
ward to the forthcoming independence of 
the Cameroons, Togoland, Nigeria and 
Somalia next year and to welcoming 
them to their rightful places in the com- 
munity of free nations, Dr. Ismail con- 
tinued. 
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Malaya hopes sincerely that the Gov- 
ernment of the Union of South Africa 
will not continue to ignore the appeal 
made to it by the General Assembly 
every year since 1952 calling upon it to 
do away with its apartheid policy, he 
stated. 

While the results of the Foreign Min- 
isters’ meetings in Geneva had not been 
as encouraging as Malaya had hoped, his 
country joined all peace-loving peoples 
in hoping that a concrete agreement will 
emerge from the deliberations. Malaya, 
he said, particularly welcomes the meet- 
ing between President Eisenhower and 
Chairman Khrushchev as a contribution 
to more relaxed international tensions. 

Calling it the main question in Europe, 
Dr. Ismail said that the Federation of 
Malaya hopes for an early solution to 
the German question. His country, he 
also said, is anxious to have the question 
of disarmament settled once and for all, 
but the initiative, he added, rests with the 
nuclear powers. 

He urged France to reconsider its plans 
to test its first nuclear bomb in the Sa- 
hara and prove herself “responsive to 
world opinion.” 

Because nationalism is so much a part 
of life in the Federation of Malaya, Dr. 
Ismail went on, its people fully sympa- 
thize with the nationalist aspirations of 
the people of the Middle East. Peaceful 
settlements by the Arabs of their own 
political differences is to be encouraged, 
he said, but foreign intervention cannot 
be tolerated. External assistance toward 
solving economic problems in the area 
must be given in order to sustain and 
reinforce nationalism, never to supplant 
it, he declared. Warning that the upsurge 
of nationalism everywhere must be rec- 
ognized, he said that it would be deplor- 
able if economic aid or cooperation in 
the Middle East should become a means 
for turning the Arab countries into pawns 
in the game of power politics. 

Saying that direct economic aid alone 
will not end economic instability or 
backwardness, Dr. Ismail said that guid- 
ance in capital accumulation and increase 
in productivity are equally important. 
He said that it is not enough for govern- 
ments to cooperate with each other and 
called for encouragement to private sec- 
tors in nations willing to share their 
know-how and to invest in underdevel- 
oped areas. 

International economic and social co- 
operation is urgently needed in order to 
reduce the gap in the standard of living 
between nations, he said, adding that 
development programs must also take 
into account conditions in neighboring 
countries. 

For successful international coopera- 
tion to succeed, Dr. Ismail concluded, 
nations in any region need not be like- 
minded on political matters, for they can 
cooperate in economic, social and cul- 
tural matters without necessarily creating 
a political grouping. 


GREECE— 

Christian X. Palamas told the Assem- 
bly that disarmament is an urgent duty 
and a cardinal responsibility of the 
United Nations; any tendency to dis- 





sociate the organization from develop- 
ments concerning that problem would 
be regrettable and dangerous. 

Up to the present, Mr. Palamas 
pointed out, the authority of the United 
Nations in that domain has not been 
contested. The subcommittee of ten, he 
said, does not negate the United Nations’ 
responsibility. The cause of disarmament 
is so vital, he continued, that no one can 
raise objection to the great powers’ 
choosing the procedure they think best, 
and everyone prays that results will be 
satisfactory; however, what goes on out- 
side “these halls” does not exempt the 
General Assembly from its responsibili- 
ties regarding disarmament, he added. 

Remarking that the Soviet Union, the 
United Kingdom, the United States and 
other countries had submitted plans for 
disarmament, Mr. Palamas said that 
the United Nations should begin the 
work of coordinating and examining 
those plans as soon as possible, and the 
Disarmament Commission should be 
asked to share in the work. 

The solution of the Cyprus question, 
Mr. Palamas said, was in accordance 
with the United Nations Charter, and the 
creation of a new state in a compara- 
tively short time was a_ challenging 
enterprise. Greece is certain, he stated, 
that the outcome will be successful and 
that the Assembly will unanimously reg- 
ister its satisfaction and welcome the 
new republic of Cyprus when, duly 
proclaimed, it presents its request for 
admission. Greece, Turkey and _ the 
United Nations assisted the new state 
of Cyprus in attaining its independence, 
he declared. 

A happy consequence of the solution 
of the Cyprus question, Mr. Palamas 
said, was the liquidation of the conflict 
which for a time brought Greece into 
opposition with Turkey and Great Britain. 
Friendship with Great Britain is being 
restored, and relations with Turkey are 
steadily improving, he reported. 

In the Middle East, the question of the 
Palestine refugees is cause for justified 
rancor in all the Arab countries, Mr. 
Palamas said. As long as the question is 
left without a just solution, he told the 
Assembly, it will be a potential threat 
to peace and security in the Middle East. 
He urged that the humanitarian work of 
the United Nations Relief and Works 
Agency for Palestine Refugees be con- 
tinued. 

Discussing the question of economic 
development, Mr. Palamas said that 
Greece would continue to offer its con- 
tribution to any action designed for the 
economic development of countries and 
territories, especially in underdeveloped 
regions. The Special Fund should play 
an ever-increasing part in economic plan- 
ning and the subsequent raising of the 
standard of living throughout the world. 


PORTUGAL— 

In the light of recent developments, 
the world may hope with guarded op- 
timism for a truce in the cold war, but 
genuine acts must follow proclaimed in- 
tentions before the world can be con- 
vinced that a true and honest policy of 
peaceful coexistence is being pursued, 
declared Vasco Vieira Garin. 
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The most pressing problems of the 
moment, he said, are disarmament and 
the ultimate unification of Germany, 
which he called an indispensable founda- 
tion for the maintenance of peace in 
Europe and the world. 

In Portugal’s view, Mr. Garin con- 
tinued, it is a distressing fact that the 
problem of disarmament is “in the same 
protracted deadlock.” With the organiza- 
tion of the committee of ten, he said, 
Portugal hopes for a fresh start and 
that no effort will be spared to achieve 
concrete and substantial results. He em- 
phasized that it is everyone’s duty to 
support the new body and encourage its 
members in their work. While the dis- 
armament dilemma is primarily in the 
hands of the major powers, it is also 
of vital concern to every member of 
the community of nations, he observed. 

Although Portugal holds _ serious 
doubts on whether Mr. Khrushchev 
spoke with the intention of being entirely 
realistic about disarmament, “it is never- 
theless gratifying to note the great con- 
cern the question of disarmament is 
causing his government,” Mr. Garin 
remarked. 


Portugal agrees with the view of the 
vast majority of people in the free 
world that any disarmament agreement, 
partial or comprehensive, must include 
security for all. A workable disarmament 
agreement, given the existing interna- 
tional tension and mutual suspicion, the 
Portuguese delegate said, cannot be based 
merely on a paper treaty or a gentle- 
man’s agreement; the crux of the whole 
matter is the need for every country to 
accept a genuine and practicable system 
of international observation and control. 

Speaking of the peaceful use of outer 
space, Mr. Garin said that the United 
Nations has a decisive role to play in 
that increasingly important field. It is 
legitimate to expect, continued Mr. 
Garin, that the question of the peaceful 
use of outer space “will be the one com- 
mon goal susceptible of uniting every 
country with the same fervor and will- 
ingness to work together, constructively 
and harmoniously, under the aegis of 
the United Nations.” 


Because of Portugal’s standing in 
Africa, going back many centuries, she 
has a very special interest in the eco- 
nomic, social and political development 
of that continent, Mr. Garin said. Portu- 
gal has historical ties with the peoples of 
Africa and she warmly welcomes the 
new African states which have joined the 
community of nations, he told the As- 
sembly; she will always be ready to co- 
operate with them in all questions of 
general and mutual interest. A country 
with most of its national territory and 
half its population in Africa, Portugal 
cannot fail to attach vital importance to 
the economic development of African 
countries and territories, he said, as well 
as to the parallel establishment of higher 
forms of social structure and govern- 
ment. 


After outlining Portugal’s traditional 
territorial philosophy, Mr. Garin assured 
the delegation of Ghana that there is 
no more reason for its alleged apprehen- 
sion in regard to Angola “than for the 
General 
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about conditions in Ghana itself.” He 
added that the request voiced by the 
Ghana delegation that Portugal submit 
information to the United Nations has 
no base in the Charter or in any other 
document. Portugal, he said, cannot ac- 
cept any specific international status 
which would differentiate between parts 
of the same national territory; all are 
independent through Portugal’s independ- 
ence, as said. 

In the course of discussing world eco- 
nomic matters, Mr. Garin pointed out 
that, despite the progress made, most of 
mankind is still far from enjoying a 
full life free from poverty, disease and 
other similar misfortunes. All efforts in 
this connection must be coordinated, he 
said, and added that without cooperation 
in solving the problem of underdevelop- 
ment, the gap between the wealthy and 
the less-developed nations would grow 
so wide as to become unbridgeable. Con- 
structive cooperation in the field, he de- 
clared, must take into account the 
integration into the national economy of 
such factors as technical skill and capital; 
furthermore, conditions attracting private 
investment should be promoted. 

International action on primary com- 
modities and the establishment of 
regional markets may dislocate the tradi- 
tional direction of Portugal’s foreign 
trade and affect the rate of her economic 
growth, he pointed out in conclusion. 
Despite the difficulties of establishing 
measures which would avoid great price 
fluctuations of primary products, the 
Portuguese delegation believes, he said, 
that the problem, if approached with 
good will and solidarity, is not insur- 
mountable. Price stabilization of primary 
basic products can be attained only 
through reciprocal concessions, he de- 
clared. 


CEYLON— 

Sir Claude Corea said that, while 
recognizing the value of the more ad- 
vanced countries’ opinions, his country 
believes that the contributions of the 
smaller nations could be equally impor- 
tant and useful. Smaller countries, free 
from prejudice and self-interest, less in- 
volved in power politics and in such 
things as maintaining balance of power, 
are in a position to be objective and con- 
sider questions without fear or favor, 
he said. Although that position is in- 
creasingly difficult to maintain because 
of the two powerful political groups op- 
posing each other and because of the 
pressures exerted on the small nations, 
still their opinions are not unworthy of 
careful consideration, particularly on is- 
sues such as world peace, freedom and 
independence, he declared. 

Sir Claude said that disarmament and 
economic development are the two basic 
problems of “supreme importance” to- 
day. In Ceylon’s opinion, settling these 
two basic problems would make it easier 
to settle many others. 

An armaments race between great 
powers is dangerous at any time, he as- 
serted, but that danger is heightened 
considerably when the race takes place 
in the tense atmosphere of the cold war. 

Sir Claude declared that Ceylon is 
gratified that the Soviet Union’s disarma- 
ment proposals had met with a construc- 


tive response from the United States, the 
United Kingdom and France, each of 
which had promised to give it the serious 
and earnest consideration which it so ob- 
viously deserved. 

He urged nations not to dismiss Pre- 
mier Khrushchev’s call for total disarma- 
ment as mere propaganda. It would be 
naive, he said, to suppose that great 
difficulties do not lie ahead; but thinking 
that the difficulties cannot be overcome 
would be a serious and unwarranted 
lack of confidence which Ceylon could 
not share. Given a spirit of good will 
and mutual confidence, he asserted, noth- 
ing is impossible in international agree- 
ments or disputes. 

Ceylon, he said, is inclined to think 
that no disarmament plan can succeed 
without controls, but that should not 
derogate from the fact that the leader 
of the Soviet Government had committed 
himself publicly and unequivocally to 
the general principle of disarmament and 
that the principle has also been accepted 
by the other great powers. 

The smaller powers, Sir Claude said. 
now have the opportunity to help the 
great powers in this great task by a full 
and constructive discussion of the prob- 
lem, both in the Assembly’s Political 
Committee and, later, in the Disarma- 
ment Commission. The stake at issue, he 
said, is of tremendous importance, for it 
is nothing less than war or peace. 

But even total disarmament, Sir 
Claude observed, will not guarantee 
world peace or happiness unless hunger, 
poverty and want—of which there is too 
much in many parts of the world—are 
eradicated. Such conditions ultimately 
lead to revolution, he warned. 

Saying that the alarming fact is that 
more than half the world’s population is 
in underdeveloped countries, Sir Claude 
pointed out the danger of this fact not 
only to them, but to the people of the 
highly developed countries. He added 
that the unpleasant truth must be faced 
that the gap between the industrial ad- 
vanced countries and the less-developed 
ones is now widening instead of nar- 
rowing. 

Speaking of the financial aspects of 
industrial development, Sir Claude urged 
member nations to give unremitting at- 
tention to establishing a United Nations 
capital fund to serve as a reservoir of 
finance to fill the important gaps in the 
scheme of international financial arrange- 
ments set up to promote development. 

Regarding Algeria, Sir Claude sug- 
gested “with a great deal of hesitation 
and much diffidence”, that the Assembly 
show its readiness to designate a country 
or group of countries which would use 
their good offices to make agreement 
between the two parties possible, pro- 
vided such an offer were acceptable to 
all concerned. The problem is now on 
the verge of settlement, he said, because 
of France’s wise and generous act; in 
such circumstances, he declared, any 
offer of help could not be considered as 
interference in the internal affairs of 
France. Friends of France and of Al- 
geria, indeed all men of good will, must 
do everything possible to bridge the 
very narrow gulf separating the two 
parties, he concluded. 
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YEMEN— 

Although Mohamed Kamil Abdul Ra- 
him said there was optimism and hope 
for the solution of international prob- 
lems in vast areas of the world, he found 
it difficult to express such confidence for 
solutions to the problems of the Middle 
East. He was cautiously optimistic about 
the Geneva conference and the exchange 
of visits between the leaders of the 
United States and the Soviet Union and, 
he said, “the sinews of peace have also 
been healthfully exercised in wrestling 
with the problem of nuclear experi- 
ments.” The Yemeni delegation, however, 
viewed “with deep concern” the an- 
nouncement that France planned to carry 
out atomic experiments in the Sahara. 

He said that despite assurances from 
the French representative that precau- 
tions would be taken to eliminate all 
risks, the report of the Committee on 
the Effects of Atomic Radiation clearly 
revealed the futility of such precautions. 
Since the atomic powers had “heeded the 
collective appeal of the world,” he hoped 
that France would be persuaded to aban- 
don the tests. 

Mr. Rahim said that disarmament pro- 
posals presented to the Assembly by the 
Soviet Union and the United Kingdom 
revealed the good intention of both sides, 
but nothing practical had been achieved 
except establishment of the ten-nation 
committee. He wished the committee 
success, while expressing the hope that 
the United Nations as a whole would 
play an effective part in laying the neces- 
sary groundwork for disarmament. 


Mr. Rahim said that disarmament, 
however, was not in itself sufficient to 
guarantee world peace, and the “billions 
of dollars now being wasted on destruc- 
tion should be employed in raising living 
standards and improving human wel- 
fare.” He welcomed the establishment of 
the International Development Associa- 
tion and hoped that more attention would 
be directed to strengthening the United 
Nations program of technical aid to 
underdeveloped countries. 

Turning to the Middle East, Mr. Ra- 
him said that colonialism was continuing 
its aggression in the Arabian peninsula 
where, he said, “the leaders of Oman 
are being oppressed; the Omani people 
dispersed; their homes destroyed—all 
this for no crime committed by them, 
unless the demand for freedom and 
self-determination is a felony to be pun- 
ished by death and the destruction of 
property.” 

The United Kingdom, he said, had 
recognized the autonomy of Oman in 
1920, and the Imamate had enjoyed in- 
dependence until “the area began to 
smell of oil and the forces of imperial- 
ism began to occupy the land.” Mr. Ra- 
him contended that a “secret war” was 
taking place in Oman, and he strongly 
urged that the Assembly send a fact- 
finding mission to the area. 

Mr. Rahim said the situation was no 
less grave in “occupied southern Yemen 
—Aden and neighboring so-called pro- 
tectorates,” and he charged that “im- 
Perialistic authorities form fictitious fed- 
erations, not based on the wishes of the 
inhabitants but aimed at strengthening 
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their own ambitions.” He said terrorism 
and oppression had been so utilized in 
setting up such federations that the Sul- 
tan and principal members of the Lahj 
Government had been forced to flee the 
country. Yemen had formally protested 
to the United Kingdom that such federa- 
tions contradicted the Yemeni-British 
Treaty of 1934. 

“The war in Oman and the successive 
waves of aggression in occupied southern 
Yemeni territories, and in Yemen prop- 
er,” Mr. Rahim declared, “are manifes- 
tations of the nationalist spirit now prev- 
alent in the Arab world, from _ the 
Atlantic Ocean to the Arabian Gulf. 
Brute force can never separate the 
southern part of the Arabian peninsula 
from the rest of the Arab homeland.” 


Mr. Rahim said the “Israeli aggression 
on Palestine” remained a black spot in 
the book of humanity and that “a million 
Arab refugees have been thrown out of 
their homes by Israel to live in tents and 
caves, in utter misery and despair.” 


Yemen supported the strong recom- 
mendation by the Secretary-General to 
maintain the United Nations Relief and 
Works Agency, but, Mr. Rahim said, it 
was not right to think of those refugees 
as destitute. They could be partly sus- 
tained, he said, by “their own vast for- 
tunes left behind and now exploited by 
Israel.” He said those fortunes produced 
large incomes which could be used to 
replace an important part of the funds 
needed to maintain the refugees, and he 
urged the United Nations to establish an 
office to take over and administer those 
properties “and prevent the Israelis from 
disposing of them.” 

Mr. Rahim said an economic factor 
had been needlessly injected into the 
Secretary-General’s report on the con- 
tinuation of the relief agency with an 
elaborate economic study pointing to the 
possibility of reintegrating the refugees 
in neighboring Arab countries. Such in- 
tegration, he said, conflicted with the 
United Nations resolution on repatria- 
tion and was inconsistent with the desire 
of the refugees themselves. The least the 
United Nations could do for the refugees 
was to allow them the choice between 
repatriation and resettlement with ade- 
quate compensation. 


Another important issue in regard to 
the refugees, Mr. Rahim said, was the 
increasing threat of Zionist immigration 
“into the occupied territory of Palestine.” 
He maintained that that immigration had 
been the basic source of tension in the 
Middle East for thirty years and con- 
tinued to be the main obstacle to imple- 
mentation of United Nations resolutions. 
He said the Arab countries regarded any 
aid given to such immigration as “an 
unfriendly act.” 

Mr. Rahim continued that statements 
stressing the freedom of passage through 
the Suez Canal were pointless in view of 
the fact that ships did pass through it 
freely. The policy of the United Arab 
Republic in regard to Suez was fully 
supported, he said, by all Arab states 
and many peace-loving nations, and the 
United Arab Republic could hardly go 
further than its declarations accepting 
the Suez Canal Treaty of 1888 and the 


compulsory jurisdiction of the Interna- 
tional Court of Justice. 

While the Israeli delegate was talking 
about peace, Mr. Rahim said, the United 
Nations Mixed Armistice Commission 
had “condemned and strongly blamed 
Israel for the unprovoked attack by four 
Israeli fighter planes on an Egyptian air- 
liner.” He said it was common knowl- 
edge that the repetitious talk by Israel 
about peace was always followed by 
aggression; that Israel flouted all the 
United Nations resolutions on Palestine, 
triggered the “infamous war” against 
Egypt in 1956, and had been for- 
mally indicted at least twenty-five times 
by the United Nations for aggression 
by its regular armed forces against Arab 
countries. 


In Algeria, Mr. Rahim went on to say, 
the people have been struggling courage- 
ously for five years in a manner un- 
precedented in the entire history of the 
Asian and African nations, to regain 
their freedom from France. The recent 
statement by the French Premier, 
“though replete with loopholes,” had 
recognized the right of Algeria to self- 
determination. Those proposals were, 
however, dependent on an unconditional 
surrender, he said, which the brave AIl- 
gerians could never be induced to ac- 
cept; and the fact that the outcome of 
an Algerian plebiscite depended on the 
desire and consent of the French people 
amounted in Mr. Rahim’s opinion “to 
negation of self-determination.” 

The Yemeni delegation fully supported 
“the wise and constructive reply” of the 
Provisional Government of the Algerian 
Republic to those proposals, which in- 
cluded a declaration that the Provisional 
Government was ready to meet the 
French Government to determine a 
cease-fire and guarantees of the applica- 
tion of self-determination. Mr. Rahim 
regarded immediate conversations with 
the Provisional Government or through 
the good offices of friendly nations as 
imperative. The talks, he said, could be 
held either within the United Nations or 
outside it. Now that the right of self- 
determination had been recognized by 
France, he added, a final solution to the 
problem of Algeria should be found this 
year. 

Mr. Rahim asked the Assembly to 
dedicate itself in this session to the solu- 
tion of the problems besetting the people 
in the Middle East. “If we succeed,” he 
concluded, “then the optimism and hope 
which are now prevailing in some parts 
of the world would also dawn on the 
Middle East.” 


SPAIN— 

Referring to the existence in the world 
of “two tremendous blocs with different 
and differing purposes,” Jose Felix de 
Lequerica said: “As far as Spain is con- 
cerned . . . the existence of these two 
blocs is no evil or ill in itself; quite the 
contrary, it is a solution to the danger 
of the so-called communist bloc and the 
expansion of the countries that form that 
group.” 

Mr. de Lequerica said that the hope 
had been expressed that the current As- 
sembly session would go down in history 
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as “the Assembly of Peace,” but his dele- 
gation felt that all sessions which it had 
attended had been assemblies of peace. 
He recalled the crises of Suez, Lebanon 
and Cyprus which he believed demon- 
strated “the capacity of the United Na- 
tions and the hopes we can still place in 
this Organization.” He called the United 
Nations “a fearful organism to those who 
threaten public order.” 

Discussing the general world situation, 
Mr. de Lequerica said that since 1945 
“the Soviets have occupied 1,775,000 
square kilometres of territory and have 
made subject 134,500,000 souls . . . now 
in these days, in these weeks, there is 
the atrocious attack against Tibet that 
has wiped out that age-old people; and 
here, in this Organization there is the 
aggression being discussed with the ex- 
ternal form of direct and indirect vio- 
lence, and worry of violence of com- 
munism.” 

Mr. de Lequerica considered “all the 
dangers which the world would encoun- 
ter had there not been the providential 
presence of other nations sufficiently 
armed and capable of resisting at least 
partially this wave of communist dom- 
ination.” He said that it was not his aim 
to “sanctify” any power or group of 
powers, because every country was guilty 
to a degree, and in Spain there still ex- 
isted “a foreign enclave maintained by a 
force and held by a force for 250 years.” 


“But,” he said, “we must accept a 


gradation of ills and dangers . . . we 
must cooperate with . . . the bloc which 
is defending the world . . . Social rev- 


olutionary ‘Ghenghis Khanism,’ if you 
like, is something that justifiably terrifies 
the world. This, as far as my delegation 
is concerned—and I think that we are 
explaining our point of view brutally but 
frankly—calls for vigilance, activity, as- 
sistance to all countries of the West and 
the show of all psychological strength 
and action that is in our power.” 

Mr. de Lequerica said that this did not 
mean that the Spanish delegation was 
opposed to the ideas of peace or dis- 
agreed with negotiations leading to the 
peaceful settlement of disputes. He said 
that when the Spanish Head of State, 
General Franco, had welcomed the meet- 
ing of President Eisenhower and Mr. 
Khrushchev, he had been expressing a 
very old way of thinking in Spain. “We 
have never felt that the solution of 
problems between blocs is something we 
can set aside and not think about,” Mr. 
de Lequerica declared. “We must find a 
way to peace and understanding without 
underestimating the enemy. . . . Once 
these defensive bases have been set up 
and strengthened, then mutual under- 
standing can grow.” 

Mr. de Lequerica said the idea of 
setting up a neutral zone in Europe, “co- 
inciding mainly with the German terri- 
tory from which the most efficient weap- 
ons of the hour would have to be with- 
drawn, certainly alarms and concerns 
us.” Such a plan, he said, would leave 
the world open to “Soviet penetration,” 
and, if Germany and Poland were totally 
disarmed, “the Russian army would cer- 
tainly reach our frontier much faster 
than the American army.” 








In considering the situation in the 
Middle East, Mr. de Lequerica said: 
“There is greater mutual understanding 
between those peoples and the western 
world and please God that this be final 
for all time.” He said that for immediate 
political purposes it might be possible to 
understand the position taken by many 
countries in the area toward the West if 
the new language spoken by those in 
power was the opening of a new trail of 
understanding and agreement. If that 
were so, “then we can say that that part 
of the world, so filled with the necessary 
virtues of world progress, is at last re- 
covering its sanity and balance.” He said 
that when he spoke these words the affin- 
ities and profound friendship which Spain 
felt toward Arab peoples showed that he 
was speaking words of encouragement 
and approval. 

In talking of Spanish affinities, he said 
there was none so strong as those that 
linked his country with America. Now 
the harvest was being gathered, and the 
Spanish world had formed an impressive 
number of powerful nations which were 
already beginning to take part in world 
affairs. He believed that within a few 
decades Spanish America would be a 
bloc next to which the Iberian peninsula 
would be but a dwarf. 

“But,” he said, “we shall always feel 
that we are a part of that spiritual con- 
glomeration,” and he cited as examples 
of “sisterhood” the agreements of 1958 
whereby nationals of Chile, Peru and 
Paraguay could assume Spanish national- 
ity and vice versa, without affecting their 
original nationality. 

Mr. de Lequerica said the religious 
factor could not be set aside in the 
examination of Spain’s position. “Al- 
though we deplore the material misery 
existing in the world,” he said, “we are 
more affected by its moral and religious 
failings.” In the matter of pilgrimage to 
the Holy Land, Spain’s voice would not 
be stilled. 

He said nothing concrete had been 
achieved in the question of disarmament, 
although steps taken within the United 
Nations, at Geneva, and in setting up a 
new ten-nation committee were encour- 
aging. Mr. de Lequerica regretted that 
he could not “see much efficacy in the 
statement made by the Soviet Union 
representative.” He called it “a dema- 
gogic plan to appeal for the dissolution 
of armies, the annihilation of military 
virtues and the sinking of traditional 
order. This would substitute for the 
army, its discipline and its men a popular 
militia set up by political parties, in 
which the communist parties would have 
a monopoly.” Mr. de Lequerica referred 
to the statement by the representative 
from Peru which he said “tore the veil 
from the proposal of the Soviet represen- 
tative.” The Peruvian delegate had 
pointed out that in American and other 
countries the army fulfilled the role of 
an educational function and served in 
social discipline. 

Mr. de Lequerica said that he could 
not hide his preference for the disarma- 
ment proposals put forward by Selwyn 
Lloyd which he regarded as more realis- 
tic and therefore probably more mutually 











acceptable. He believed that control and 
inspection must either precede or, at 
least, be simultaneous with any operative 
idea of disarmament. “Only control,” he 
said, “can wipe out mistrust and serve 
as a guarantee.” He added that any 
negotiation between the armed powers 
and their allies must be based on the 
existence of the United Nations, so all 
would be informed and consulted. 

Mr. de Lequerica said that Spain be- 
lieved that it was “desirable and urgent” 
that outer space should be covered by 
international juridical regulations; hoped 
that the second conference on the 
law of the sea would lead to interna- 
tional agreement on the traditional free- 
dom of the sea; and advocated expan- 
sion of the Economic and Social Council 
and the technical assistance program. 

In conclusion, the Spanish representa- 
tive said that some might feel that what 
he had said was no different from what 
had been said by other countries. “But,” 
he added, “we like coincidence. We like 
the repetition, the healthy monotony of 
the words that great groups of mankind 
use when talking of progress, improve- 
ment, the labor of justice. . . . We have 
heard not speeches, but rather orisons, 
prayers” on the question of the material 
improvement of the lot of mankind. 


PARAGUAY— 

Speaking on the question of disarma- 
ment, Dr. Pacifico Montero de Vargas 
said: “We do not believe in words of 
peace unless they are placed in the con- 
text of international control, which 
should be established before any mea- 
sure of disarmament itself is adopted. 
. . . The people and Government of 
Paraguay, in this respect, are squarely 
on the side of the Western world.” 

Paraguay hoped that personal contacts 
between world leaders and meetings of 
United Nations organs would result in 
closer understanding on the problem of 
disarmament. In regard to the cold war, 
which he termed another aspect of the 
disarmament problem, Dr. Montero de 
Vargas was concerned about “very acute 
frictions . . . in certain parts of the 
world where unfortunately we see force 
being used in such a way as daily to 
endanger the stability of the balance of 
power, thus, at the same time, expressing 
disproportionate aspirations to domina- 
tion.” 

Dr. Montero de Vargas said that Para- 
guay was concerned about the placing of 
military forces on the Indian frontier 
“by a country which harbors ambitions 
of hegemony over a vast area of the 
world.” He said there was “a most 
grievous situation” in Laos, a country 
“which has had to suffer foreign inter- 
ference launched to obtain for certain 
ideologies positions which they could not 
obtain by other means than force and 
destruction of a country.” He said this 
situation had been happily met by im- 
mediate reactions in the Security Council. 

Dr. Montero de Vargas noted “a dis- 
stressing and unfortunate occurrence” in 
Tibet where “the forces of Peking” had 
initiated an action which had resulted in 
“the annihilation of a great part of the 
population of Tibet who are defending 
their age-old religion and liberty.” 
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Speaking on the self-determination of 

les, the Paraguayan delegate said 
that in regard to Cyprus the United Na- 
tions had made history in contributing to 
the settlement of the problem. He con- 
gratulated the Governments of the 
United Kingdom, Turkey and Greece and 
the people of Cyprus on a settlement 
which should serve as an incentive to the 
United Nations to continue efforts to 
solve problems relating to the aspira- 
tions of peoples. 

Turning to Algeria, Dr. Montero de 
Vargas said that the President of France 
had offered solutions to the problem 
“which are more than adequate,” and 
he supported direct negotiations between 
France and Algeria now while there is 
a possibility of a satisfactory agreement. 

Paraguay, as a member of the Trustee- 
ship Council, would continue to urge ad- 
ministrating authorities to promote the 
training of peoples so they can govern 
their own destinies in the shortest possi- 
ble time. He confidently awaited the 
admission of the future free peoples of 
the Cameroons, Togoland and Somalia 
to the United Nations. 

On the question of free navigation of 
the seas and international rivers and 
waterways, Dr. Montero de Vargas said 
that Paraguay supported this freedom as 
an unvarying policy. Paraguay had the 
best of relations with both the United 
Arab Republic and Israel and desired to 
see both countries reach a peaceful settle- 
ment regarding passage through the Suez 
Canal. Such a settlement would greatly 
aid in diminishing international tensions 
which characterized that area and would 
not mean the renunciation of rights or 
the relinquishment of sovereignty. Dr. 
Montero de Vargas said he knew per- 
fectly well that the Suez Canal was under 
the sovereignty of the United Arab Re- 
public; what he wished to see was a 
friendly solution to the problem of free 
passage for commerce through the inter- 
national waterway, which was now 
denied to Israel. 

He considered that the future pros- 
pects of technical assistance to under- 
developed countries were improved and 
that there would be better and more ex- 
tensive aid available. He said the Ex- 
ecutive Director of the Special Fund 
anticipated that there would be an in- 
crease of up to $100 million to cover 
programs contemplated by the agency, 
and he announced that Paraguay was 
studying the possibility of substantially 
increasing its contribution. He especially 
welcomed the promise of substantially 
increased United Kingdom contributions, 
and the continued substantial contribu- 
tions of the United States. 

Paraguay, he said, pursued in the re- 
gional sphere an international policy 
within the inter-American system and 
considered of great importance all that 
bore upon joint and positive action to 
ensure a stable and lasting balance and 
understanding in the Pan-American sys- 
tem. Paraguay’s position coincided with 
that expressed by the Chilean represen- 
tative who had supported the principle 
of non-intervention and had said that 
that principle was most precious to the 
American countries. The tendency to 
meddle in the affairs of other govern- 
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ments was a dangerous policy for Ameri- 
can coexistence, which was a sound and 
positive policy of inter-American good- 
neighborliness. 

Dr. Montero de Vargas warmly sup- 
ported the principles of “operation Pan- 
America” as expounded by Brazil. In 
essence, he said, that plan was an attempt 
to initiate a tremendous effort for the 
political and economic development of 
Latin America so that static Pan-Ameri- 
canism might be transformed into a 
philosophy attuned to the realities and 
anxieties of the contemporary world. The 
fundamental issues which had to be 
tackled speedily and vigorously were 
investments for the progress of backward 
areas, intensification of technical assist- 
ance, protection against prime com- 
modity price fluctuations, and the re- 
organization of financial institutions. Par- 
aguay “sincerely wished to contribute to 
the strength of this, our America, and 
to the bolstering in this way of mutual 
respect and order throughout the world.” 


USSR— 

Proposals for general and complete 
disarmament presented to the United 
Nations on September 18 by the Chair- 
man of the Council of Ministers of the 
Soviet Union, Nikita S. Khrushchev, 
were dealt with in some detail by Vassily 
V. Kuznetsov, who described the pro- 
posals as “based on a fundamentally new 
approach to the solution of this prob- 
lem.” 

Mr. Kuznetsov itemized briefly the 
substance of the Soviet proposals (see 
the Review for October) and commented 
that it would be clear to everybody that 
if they were put into effect the whole 
international situation would be radically 
changed, and much more favorable con- 
ditions would be gen<vated for the solu- 
tion of many other complicated interna- 
tional problems. 

“In the light of the prospects which 
general and complete disarmament opens 
up before mankind,” he added, “one can 
easily understand the wide repercussions 
and welcome to which the proposals of 
the Soviet Union on this question gave 
rise throughout the world. 

“The Soviet Union notes with satis- 
faction that the overwhelming majority 
of comments express, in one form or 
another, support for these new Soviet 
proposals as offering a basis for working 
out an_ all-encompassing agreement 
among states which would ensure the 
maintenance and consolidation of peace 
for all time to come.” 

In support of his statement Mr. 
Kuznetsov quoted comments made by 
the representatives of Indonesia, Afghan- 
istan, Canada and Denmark and added 
that the proposals were also “positively 
assessed” by a number of other delega- 
tions, including those of Finland, Nor- 
way, Sweden, Australia, Liberia and 
Saudi Arabia. 

Many statesmen outside the United 
Nations have also called for taking the 
new Soviet proposals most seriously, he 
said. The Prime Minister of India had 
said that the plan was a daring pro- 
posal which deserved serious study. The 
British elder statesman, Winston Church- 
ill, had described it as “striking,” adding 








that “the goal it envisages is one to 
which all countries and their leaders 
must yearn.” 


The British Foreign Secretary, Selwyn 
Lloyd, had welcomed the fact that Mr. 
Khrushchev had submitted the proposals, 
which he said had to be examined care- 
fully and constructively, and Hugh 
Gaitskell, leader of the British Labor 
Party had said, “I think it is an enorm- 
ous pity that the West did not welcome 
this much more warmly and immediately 
than they did. Similarly, appeals to give 
the proposals serious consideration had 
also emanated from a number of prom- 
inent American figures, including Adlai 
Stevenson, who had said that what Mr. 
Khrushchev proposed was “just what we 
have all preached—a disarmed world” 
and, after that, the Advisory Council of 
the Democratic Party urged President 
Eisenhower to accept the USSR proposals 
as a basis for negotiation. 


Naturally, Mr. Kuznetsov said, the 
Soviet Union did not claim that its docu- 
ment contains in exhaustible form the 
the elaboration of all aspects of the 
broad problem, and it is prepared to 
consider any “businesslike” considera- 
tions that might be expressed. 


Of course the Soviet proposals had 
evoked not only positive comments, he 
continued, for forces favoring the “cold 
war” and the armaments race “have 
by no means capitulated.” Statements 
made either deliberately or through a 
failure to understand the proposals had 
distorted the true aims of the Soviet 
Union. Thus certain people had stated 
that the proposals do not provide for 
sufficiently effective measures of control. 
But the Soviet Union had always stood 
and stands today for the strictest inter- 
national control over the implementation 
of disarmament agreements. However, it 
had always objected to a system of con- 
trol being detached from disarmament 
measures and to having control bodies 
become in fact agencies for collecting 
intelligence. The Soviet proposals for 
general and complete disarmament pro- 
vide for establishing an international 
control body whose functions should be 
gradually extended according to the de- 
gree of disarmament of states by stages, 
he declared. 

“In the long run,” Mr. Kuznetsov 
added, “control should become general 
and complete, including the possibility 
of establishing a system of air observa- 
tion and aerial photography.” 

Specific matters connected with the 
scope and nature of measures for con- 
trolling disarmament at various stages of 
its implementation, as well as specific 
questions relating to other aspects of the 
proposed program, would be discussed 
and agreed upon during appropriate 
negotiations. But, he said, it must be 
clear that one of the principal merits of 
the basically new approach proposed by 
the Soviet Union lay in the fact that it 
would lead to the removal of all ob- 
stacles both actually existing and those 
artifically introduced into the problem 
of control. 

In submitting its proposal, the Soviet 
Government proceeded from the con- 
viction that, if the leaders of all states 
displayed goodwill and statesmanship 











worthy of the times, the implementation 
of the proposals would be feasible and 
such a radical solution would best serve 
the interests of peoples throughout the 
world. But it did not propose to act on 
the principle of either all or nothing, 
or on a take-it-or-leave-it basis. If the 
Western powers did not express now 
their willingness to accept general and 
complete disarmament, the Soviet Gov- 
ernment was ready, as before, to come 
to an agreement with other states on 
appropriate partial steps on disarmament 
and the strengthening of security. 

“The Soviet Government,” added Mr. 
Kuznetsov, “considers it necessary to em- 
phasize in this connection that the dis- 
cussion of the proposal for general and 
complete disarmament should not delay 
the solution of such an acute and fully 
mature question as that of discontinuance 
of nuclear weapons tests for all time.” 

The Soviet Union, he added, believes 
that all the prerequisites now exist for 
at last concluding an agreement on this 
question in the near future, and in this 
matter the Soviet delegation could not 
fail to express its regret over “the mis- 
interpretation of the actual state of af- 
fairs at the Geneva negotiations as 
expressed in Mr. Herter’s statement be- 
fore the Assembly. In that statement, 
Mr. Kuznetsov said, the Secretary of 
State presented the situation in such a 
way as to make it appear that it was 
the USSR which was preventing the 
reaching of an agreement, whereas, in 
fact, the United States “submitted in 
Geneva various proposals designed to 
protract the attainment of agreement.” 

“The Soviet Government has _re- 
peatedly stated and has recently con- 
firmed again,” declared Mr. Kuznetsov, 
“that it is ready immediately to sign an 
agreement with the Governments of the 
United States and the United Kingdom 
on the discontinuance of all kinds of 
nuclear tests for all time.” 

Turning to matters other than dis- 
armament, Mr. Kuznetsov dealt with the 
question of Tibet, exploration of outer 
space and a Soviet suggestion for an 
international conference of scientists on 
the exchange of experience in the ex- 
ploration of outer space. 

Dealing with Tibet, he said that at- 
tempts to impose on the current session 
questions “such as the so-called Tibet 
question” testified to the fact that cer- 
tain quarters were seeking to hinder the 
creation of a businesslike and sober 
atmosphere in the United Nations. “It is 
clear to everybody,” he said, “that those 
who call the tune behind the backs of 
Ireland and Malaya wish to maintain by 
all possible means the atmosphere of the 
cold war. At the same time the principles 
of the United Nations are being grossly 
flouted, and this seriously undermines the 
prestige of the Organization.” 

Regarding outer space, Mr. Kuznetsov 
said that in this cosmic age the need 
for international cooperation is becoming 
obvious; indeed how could one imagine 
the exploration of outer space without 
the exchange of data obtained by scien- 
tific establishments scattered all over the 
globe? 

When the United Nations ad hoc Com- 
mittee on the Peaceful Uses of Outer 
Space was set up at the thirteenth session 
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of the Assembly, discrimination was 
shown against a number of countries, 
he charged, and, while supporting the 
idea of establishing the committee, the 
USSR objected to a composition which 
would infringe on the principle of 
equality for all countries interested in 
its activities. The decision of the Assem- 
bly had hindered the start of genuine 
international cooperation, he asserted. 
However, taking into account how such 
an exchange of experience would pro- 
mote more rapid progress in exploring 
outer space, he said, the Soviet Govern- 
ment intends to put forward a proposal 
to convene, under the auspices of the 
United Nations, an international confer- 
ence of scientists on the exchange of 
experience in the exploration of outer 
space. 


United States Comment 


Exercising his right to reply, Henry 
Cabot Lodge denied that the United 
States had submitted in Geneva various 
proposals designed to protract the attain- 
ment of agreement. What Mr. Herter told 
the Assembly, he said, was that “there 
are still three central issues on which 
agreement has not been achieved. They 
all relate to effective inspection, which 
remains the key to agreement.” 

Mr. Lodge listed the three issues: the 
problem of staffing control posts—‘“the 
Soviet Union has insisted that a major 
portion of the personnel at each con- 
trol post must be from the host country 
—a form of ‘self-inspection’ which we 
cannot accept”; the matter of on-site 
inspections required to identify suspected 
underground explosions — “while the 
United States does not object to placing 
a limit on these inspections, we believe 
that the number should be based on 
a scientific judgment, not on political 
arguments”; and the veto, which the 
Soviet Union wanted “in one form or 
another,” while the United States be- 
lieved that any control system which 
could be frustrated in its day-to-day 
operations by the veto power would be 
worse than useless. 

It was clear, added Mr. Lodge, that 
the points at issue were real and could 
not be ignored. He said there had been 
no accusation on the part of the United 
States that the Soviet Union sought to 
delay matters and certainly there was 
nothing to justify the accusation that 
the United States sought to delay. 


USSR Reply 


Mr. Kuznetsov refused to accept Mr. 
Lodge’s explanation. In reply, he de- 
clared that Mr. Lodge’s statement had 
confirmed “in essence” that the United 
States is delaying achievement of an 
agreement. The three issues cited, he said, 
made it abundantly clear that they were 
raised in Geneva “and have been used, 
at least heretofore, in order to delay 
achievement of agreement and at the 
same time shift the blame for delay in 
reaching agreement on the Soviet Union.” 

“I should like to inform Mr. Lodge,” 
he added, “that in a speech made by the 
Secretary of State of the United States, 
even more definite attempts were made 
to shift on to the Soviet Union the blame 
for the lack of cooperation in the field 








of nuclear energy as well as for the 
armaments race.” He quoted as follows: 
“The Soviet Union refused to cooperate, 
apparently believing that its late start 
in the atomic energy field would preju- 
dice its national interests if an interna- 
tional approach were adopted. The 
deadly arms race of the last decade 
stands as an ugly witness to the human 
tragedy of that Soviet non-cooperation.” 


Ireland Explains 


On behalf of the delegation of Ireland, 
Frank Aiken responded to an implication 
by Mr. Kuznetsov that in asking the 
Assembly to consider the case of Tibet 
the Irish delegation was acting at the 
behest of another delegation. 

“The reason why the Irish delegation, 
in association with the delagation of 
the Federation of Malaya, has asked the 
Assembly to consider the case of Tibet 
is quite simple,” he said. “We believe that 
the fundamental rights, and even the 
very existence of a small nation, and of 
a small people—the people of Tibet— 
are threatened. We believe that when- 
ever the rights of a small people are 
forcibly violated in this manner, the rep- 
resentatives of other small peoples in 
this Assembly have the duty to speak 
out. If we fail to do so, then in our 
view we would be weakening what is in 
the long run the only defence of small 
peoples everywhere—the moral force of 
public opinion, upholding the rights of 
our Charter.” 

Mr. Kuznetsov was making a very 
grave error he thought, if he really 
ascribed the alarm and anxiety aroused 
everywhere by actions such as that of 
the People’s Republic of China in Tibet 
to the activities and machinations of a 
particular state or group of states. There 
are actions which in themselves are 
repugnant to the moral conscience of 
mankind, he observed. 


MOROCCO— 

In addition to giving his country’s 
viewpoint on many of the problems dealt 
with in the general debate, Ahmed Taibi 
Benhima devoted much of his address to 
an analysis of conditions in the Middle 
East, especially Morocco, Tunisia, Al- 
geria and Palestine. He also complained 
that important parts of Morocco are 
“still occupied by France and Spain” 
and that, without the knowledge of 
Morocco, France had granted the United 
States important bases. However, he 
added that “conversations we have com- 
menced with the United States Govern- 
ment have now reached an encouraging 
stage and can ultimately lead only to 
the total evacuation of these troops.” 

At the time of its independence, he 
said, Morocco divested itself of all the 
feelings that a painful past might have 
legitimately entitled it to have and under- 
took enthusiastically an essentially con- 
structive task which requires peace for 
success. Many factors, however, hamper 
this development. 


“Important parts of Morocco are still 
occupied by France and Spain,” he de- 
clared, “and this constitutes a flagrant 
violation of the integrity of Moroccan 
territory four years after the recognition 
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of its independence. French and Spanish 
troops are still stationed in our territory, 
though we have no alliances or military 
agreements with these powers, and the 
proclamation of independence removed 
all the military obligations concerning 
the protectorate. Moreover, France, in 
the latter years of the protectorate, and 
without the knowledge of Morocco, 
granted the United States important 
bases, the illegal nature of which His 
Majesty and the Moroccan people im- 
mediately denounced and have continued 
to denounce. 

“For four years the Government and 
people of Morocco have called for the 
evacuation of all foreign troops from 
our territory. The conversations we have 
commenced with the United States Gov- 
ernment have now reached an encourag- 
ing stage and can ultimately lead only 
to the total evacuation of these troops. 
On the other hand, France and Spain 
continue to refuse to recognize the very 
principle of evacuation, thus perpetuating 
in fact and in law a situation of actual 
occupation. In the course of the various 
phases of the negotiations each of the 
two Governments has offered to put +. 
end to this occupation only by replacing 
it by some sort of mutual defense pact 
or has made its attitude dependent on ihe 
results of negotiations with the other 
Government. Very often our legitimate 
claims are met by a defense of interests 
which are not ours and in respect of 
which Morocco has clearly defined its 
position when proclaiming its policy of 
non-dependence. 

“As regards the problem of frontiers,” 
he continued “France and Spain continue 
to exercise their sovereignty de facto 
over territories which belong to Morocco 
and to which the right of Morocco has 
been established by a series of interna- 
tional treaties subscribed to by France 
and Spain themselves. Throughout the 
whole period of the protectorate, these 
territories were administered in the name 
of the Moroccan authority and by 
Moroccan representatives of the central 
authority. Mauretania was subjected to 
a direct and separate administration only 
during the later years of the protectorate. 
Quite a long time after independence, 
when a joint frontier commission was to 
meet, France set up Mauretania as a 
separate territory from Morocco and 
integrated it contrary to the will of its 
people into the French community. My 
Government, firmly supported by its 
clearly-established right and by the will 
of the people of Mauretania, strongly 
reaffirms its reservations and its protests 
against this act of pure and simple 
annexation of the portion of its national 
territory. 

“Spain followed the same process with 
regard to the enclave of Ifni and the 
territories of Sakia Al Hamra in the 
southern Sahara. Only a few months ago 
a decree of the Spanish Government 
Placed these territories under its sover- 
eignty, and another decree authorized 
the granting of permits for mining ex- 
Ploration to foreign companies. In view 
of these illegal decisions taken in 
Mauretania, His Majesty’s Government 
has officially warned all countries likely 
to be interested in the exploitation of 
the resources of these territories that it 
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has never ceased to consider these terri- 
tories as integral portions of Morocco.” 

The situation on the eastern frontier, 
he said, remained equally confused, 
since the war that has been raging in 
Algeria for the last five years was used 
as an excuse for the indefinite postpone- 
ment of the problem of delimitation of 
frontiers and caused occupation of Mo- 
roccan territory by French troops, as in 
in the case of Hassi Zerzour, which 
his Government had brought to the 
attention of the United Nations. 

By recovery of their independence, 
Tunisia and Morocco had hoped to be 
able to devote themselves entirely to 
constructive tasks of economic develop- 
ment and social progress. But planning 
such a future was conceivable only on 
the basis of a Maghreb united in equal 
independence and in free collaboration, 
with France having in Tunisia, Algeria 
and Morocco the right to equal esteem 
and equal trust. Necessity for unity 
summons Algeria to a common destiny 
at the side of Tunisia and Morocco, and 
France should promote this harmony to 
aid the setting up of such a Maghrebian 
organization, which heretofore, he said, 
France has regarded only in the interests 
of domination and exploitation. 

Mr. Benhima also referred to the 
appeal made by the King of Morocco 
in his address at Oudja in 1956 which 
resulted in a proposed conference with 
President Bourguiba at Tunis. “All know 
of the senseless act which frustrated this 
project” he commented, adding that it 
was hoped that French genius would 
know how to avail itself of the first 
opportunity of correcting the error and 
to make up for the seizure of the airplane 
by setting free Ben Bella and his com- 
panions. Such a gesture had repeatedly 
been requested and, if made, would un- 
questionably have had significant reper- 
cussions throughout North Africa, and 
conversations would have started anew. 
But the various French Governments 
had rejected all offers. 

General de Gaulle, he said, had just 
solemnly recognized the right of the 
Algerian people to self-determination, 
and while there was no longer any dis- 
agreement between the parties as to the 
objective, General de Gaulle “surrounds 
the exercise of this right with a series 
of conditions which cannot all be ac- 
cepted, and he assigns to it only the 
ultimate ends which he desires or hopes 
to achieve.” 

“All the French Governments, as well 
as General de Gaulle himself,” added 
Mr. Benhima, “have not failed to recog- 
nize the irregularity of elections in 
Algeria. In his well-known letter to Gen- 
eral Salan on the eve of the last refer- 
endum, General de Gaulle found it 
necessary solemnly to recall to the rep- 
resentative of his Government that it was 
imperative that elections be carried out 
in a regular manner.” 

He added that Morocco was astonished 
that Mr. Couve de Murville, who set 
forth at length to the General Assembly 
General de Gaulle’s plan for peace, did 
not deem it necessary to set forth the 
peace plan of the Algerian Government. 

Directing his attention to “the other 
end of the Arab fatherland,” Mr. 
Benhima spoke of the torn country of 








Palestine where more than a million 
had been living for eleven years in 
misery and pain in exile. Morocco had 
given refuge to more than 400,000 Al- 
gerians who had fled their country, 
“driven from their homes by the injustice 
of the century.” 

This was not the fault of one country, 
which was aided and abetted by a large 
number of countries, and Morocco could 
not understand the paralysis of the 
United Nations in the face of decisions” 
which seemed to have been taken at 
one time in a sudden desire for justice 
but which, more and more, have been 
denatured, probably in the hope that 
they would crumble away so that the 
settlement of the Palestine Arabs in the 
territories of other Arab states may pave 
the way eventually to their integration, 
pure and simple.” But it was an illusion 
to expect the refugees to renounce their 
determination to return to their father- 
land, for “in the name of what justice 
should the Polish or German Israeli . 
come and settle on the soil and in the 
house of the Palestinian Arab, who thus 
becomes a wandering Arab?” 

Morocco, he continued, abides by the 
only valid principle of justice in the solu- 
tion of this question: the return of the 
refugees to their fatherland. That was 
why his Government could not support 
the suggestions for integration contained 
in the Secretary-General’s report. 

On the question of the Suez Canal, 
Mr. Benhima said that Israel had de- 
nounced the exercise by the United Arab 
Republic of the rights of passage, but the 
policy of the United Arab Republic was 
only a phenomenon of fundamental fact, 
that is, the belligerency of Israel to the 
states against which it chooses to wage 
war. 

Earlier in his opening remarks, Mr. 
Benhima said that although for many 
years the General Assembly had begun 
its work in an atmosphere of distrust, 
concern and threats, it has, whenever it 
has come together, examined in a calm 
atmosphere problems submitted to it and 
repeatedly prevented specific and im- 
minent threats to peace and international 
security. It had condemned and stopped 
the aggression against Egypt in 1956, 
prevented the outbreak of general conflict 
in the Middle East at the time of the 
revolution in Iraq and events in Lebanon, 
and last year peace returned to Cyprus. 

Morocco had received with great 
pleasure news of accession of the people 
of Guinea to independence and admis- 
sion of the Republic of Guinea to the 
United Nations, he said. Other countries 
—the Cameroons, Togoland, Somalia 
and Nigeria—would attain independence 
next year as a result of decisions of the 
United Nations. 


On many occasions speakers had cited 
the necessity for the Organization to be 
universal, but its universality had not 
yet reached desirable dimensions, and the 
prolonged absence of so many nations, 
large or small, limited the value and 
scope of the Organization. 


Speaking of nuclear experiments, Mr. 
Benhima said that from the very first 
year of its admission to the United Na- 
tions Morocco had condemned them. 
Unfortunately, while there had recently 











been an effective suspension of such ex- 
periments by the three atomic powers, 
France had made known its intention 
to carry out tests in the Sahara, “taking 
into account neither the risk of com- 
promising the relaxation of international 
tension nor the opinion of the peoples 
of Africa.” Diplomatic approaches had 
been made to the French Government 
by most of the countries of Africa, but 
all efforts had been ineffective. The danger 
of the proposed atomic tests threatened 
particularly the people of Morocco who 
are closest to Reggane, where the explo- 
sions were to take place. He hoped that 
on this subject the United Nations would 
assist in avoiding a widening of the abyss 
and a further separation of France from 
countries that desire to have only the 
best relations with it. 


French Reply 


Armand Berard, in reply, said that 
after General de Gaulle’s statement of 
September 16 he had expected “rather 
different words and other accents.” Three 
“inaccuracies” he could not pass over in 
silence. 

The decision on the nuclear explosions 
in the Sahara was approved by the Ex- 
ecutive Council of the French Com- 
munity by a unanimous vote after a 
free discussion among all its members, 
he said. If there was one reservation, 
it applied not to the principle of carrying 
out an explosion but to the precautions 
to be taken for the protection of neigh- 
boring peoples. 

As for what he regretted he was 
obliged to call Morocco’s territorial am- 
bitions, he emphasized that the people 
of the Islamic Republic of Mauretania, 
in the referendum of September 28 and 
through its Assembly, elected by uni- 
versal suffrage, and through its demo- 
cratically designated Government clearly 
proclaimed that its vocation was freedom 
and its will was to be annexed to no one. 
He was sorry that that claim should 
disturb the peaceful relations which exist 
and should exist between the members of 
the community and all of their neigh- 
bors. 

“You will surely understand” added 
Mr. Berard, “that I cannot let pass a 
statement from this rostrum that the 
President of the Republic or the Govern- 
ment of France acknowledged irregu- 
larity in the Algerian elections. The 
letter to General Salan was in fact a 
guarantee of the regularity of the elec- 
tions, and surely that letter cannot be 
misrepresented in this way.” 


Spain’s Intervention 


Also replying to the representative of 
Morocco, José Felix de Lequerica de- 
clared that Spain had absolutely no fear 
of bringing the matter of occupation of 
Moroccan territory by Spanish troops 
into the open. The information given by 
Mr. Benhima was “completely inac- 
curate,” he said. 

“Negotiations,” he explained “are in 
progress in this matter between the Gov- 
ernment of Morocco and the Govern- 
ment of Spain, negotiations which are 
being conducted in a legal and correct 


matter.” He therefore thought it was not 
in accordance with diplomatic custom for 
the matter to be brought up before the 
United Nations “in this distorted man- 
ner.” 

He stated that the great majority of 
approximately 60,000 Spanish soldiers 
stationed in Morocco have been with- 
drawn and only some 6,000 or 7,000 
soldiers remain. Since it was a matter of 
negotiation, he did not think that it 
fell within the competence of the United 
Nations. 

The allegation that Ifni and Seguia 
El Hamra are not Spanish territories is 
not accurate, he continued. The territory 
of Ifni was traditionally Spanish, which 
was proved by the Spanish-Moroccan 
Treaty of April 26, 1860, article 8 of 
which stated: “The said territory is given 
in perpetuity so that Spain may maintain 
there the type of installation it previously 
possessed.” From the fifteenth century 
on, the territory had never been effective- 
ly under Moroccan sovereignty, as proved 
by the Moroccan Treaty of 1767, in 
which the Sultan himself declared that 
he did not consider this territory part 
of his domain. 


Morocco Reply to Spain 


In reply, Mr. Benhima said that in 
the 1860 treaty, there was no question 
of ceding territory; it was a matter of 
a fisheries concession, and the difference 
between their two countries today derived 
precisely from the difference between 
Spanish and Moroccan interpretation of 
the text of the treaty. 

Regarding occupation of Moroccan ter- 
ritory by Spanish troops, Mr. Benhima 
said that the representative of Spain 
mentioned the number of Spanish sol- 
diers left on Moroccan territory. But, he 
said, whether there was 7,500 or 20,000 
remaining, the problem was the same. 
If one Spanish soldier remained, the 
principle of occupation by foreign troops 
remained. 

As for the territory of Sakia Al Hama, 
he had the appropriate text to assist him 
in understanding the situation in Sakia 
Al Hama and the historic position of 
that territory, controlled by Spain today 
despite all international treaties. 


INDIA— 


The final speaker in the general debate 
was V. K. Krishna Menon, who not only 
gave an exhaustive survey of world prob- 
lems and explained India’s attitude to- 
ward them, but sketched India’s economic 
development and suggested that the 
United Nations Secretariat should be 
charged with producing blueprints for 
“a world plan of development.” 

Mr. Khrushchev, he recalled, said that 
$100 billion dollars spent in making 
armaments could be saved if the world 
were to disarm and the money could go 
toward development. But, said Mr. Men- 
on, in a world without war a new situa- 
tion would arise. Today the population 
of the world is 2,800 million, but by the 
end of this century it will be 5,200 mil- 
lion. 

The problem, therefore, would not be 
only a question of the Special Fund or 


technical aid, “or this or that other 
thing,” but how more than 5,000 million 
people would subsist when, on the one 
hand, the per capita income of a pros- 
perous country was something like 
$1,800, while in other places it was $58; 
while there were large pockets of un- 
employment and some socially and in- 
dustrially backward countries. 

Nor could the problem be solved by 
loan or charity schemes; and it was not 
a question of technical assistance as now 
known. Rather, it was a question of hay- 
ing a world plan; and, in the first in- 
stance, the Secretariat should produce 
working papers, and the problem should 
be the main concern of the Second Com- 
mittee from next year onwards. 

In his general review of world prob- 
lems, Mr. Menon referred to the fact 
that Mr. Khrushchev had addressed the 
Assembly as “one of the greatest events 
of our time,” especially in view of the 
pronouncement the Soviet leader made 
and the policy decisions he communi- 
cated to the Assembly. 

There has been a degree of criticism, 
and, on the part of the Secretary-General, 
he observed, “what sounds somewhat 
like an apology” for the development of 
events outside the United Nations. India, 
however, regarded such developments, if 
they contributed to the progress of hu- 
manity, world peace and cooperation, as 
inside the United Nations since the 
Organization is bound only by the prin- 
ciples and purposes of the Charter. 

The Assembly, he said, is confronted 
with hope on the one hand and anxiety 
on the other and with problems “about 
which we have little experience.” For 
that reason his Government was com- 
mitted to the pragmatic approach to 
international problems. In that connec- 
tion he welcomed the statement of the 
representative of Iceland regarding the 
formation of blocs inside the Assembly. 

“We ourselves belong to _ various 
groups,” he added, “and I think that 
groups, in so far as they seek to offer 
the Assembly collective wisdom, are a 
constructive force. But if, on the other 
hand, blocs surround themselves with 
walls of isolation, then we shall divide 
the unity of this Assembly.” 

Noting that the Assembly has before 
it the report of the Secretary-General, 
Mr. Menon said that it was a report of 
unusual character, dealing with questions 
of political philosophy and theory; prob- 
lems that have to do with the develop- 
ment of the Organization in the future. 
And he did not think that proper atten- 
tion had been given to those problems 
or to the report itself. He was grateful 
to the Secretary-General for the report, 
and, in commending the Secretariat also, 
he asked the Secretary-General to convey 
to the Secretariat the appreciation of his 
delegation. 

On the matter of constitutional pro- 
cedures, Mr. Menon pointed out that 
his Government has always taken the 
view that policies are made by chan- 
celleries, and, therefore no group of 
representatives, either at a particular 
time, at an Assembly session or other- 
wise, can, in existing world circum- 
stances, and in the absence of a world 
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constitution and world law, become a de 
facto world government. Therefore the 
United Nations would carry the weight 
of public opinion and the “conscious and 
enthusiastic” support of governments only 
to the extent that the Secretary-General’s 
personality is more and more in touch 
with the governments and chancelleries. 

The same applies, he said, to voting 
procedures. Each state in the United 
Nations has one vote: thus Iceland, 
with a population of 200,000, is as im- 
portant as India, with a population of 
380,000,000. But, he added, it is equally 
true that the mere massing of votes does 
not have the same impact on world 
opinion as a vote that reflects the real 
views and conditions in the world. 

Mr. Menon informed the Assembly 
that India has accepted the compulsory 
jurisdiction of the International Court of 
Justice—with reservations, of course, 
but not unusual ones; merely those which 
appertain to all Commonwealth coun- 
tries and are common in diplomatic 
practice. 

The agenda, he continued, is always 
the same because the world is the same, 
but he did not think that anyone should 
be cynical and say that the same things 
are discussed year after year; a different 
approach is made to the problems, and 
also certain new items have come on the 
agenda. 

Referring to his own country, Mr. 
Menon said: “In our part of the world 
great changes are taking place. We are 
in that part of the world which in recent 
times have come into independence. We 
also represent a social and economic sys- 
tem where revolutions, political, social 
and economic, are sought to be estab- 
lished, by and large by consent.” 

In India, under various five-year plans, 
he added, progress has maintained sched- 
ules, although it has been slow. 

He gave statistics regarding develop- 
ment, including expenditures on planned 
economy, the population increase, food 
production, the increase in the number 
of village cooperatives and the amount 
of external aid received. He also spoke 
ef India’s contribution to the United 
Nations technical assistance program, the 
number of trainees and the atomic ener- 
gy establishments in India. 

Such establishments, he said, employ 
970 scientists and also take into training 
each year nearly 200 from India and 
elsewhere. There are two reactors in 
operation, one built completely in India, 
the other as a result of cooperation be- 
tween his country and Canada. 

On the question of the United Nations 
Emergency Force, he said that his Gov- 
ernment is not at present prepared to 
participate in a standing force of the 
United Nations because it does not re- 
gard it as a practical proposition; also 
it is premature to speak in terms of a 
United Nations force or to expect coun- 
tries to shoulder the responsibility from 
the point of view of personnel or money. 

Turning to the question of Laos, Mr. 
Menon explained the responsibilities of 
the commission set up under the Geneva 
agreements of 1954 and pointed out that 
that commission, which had brought 
about peace in the area, was not dis- 
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banded, but, in July 1958, adjourned 
sine die. At that time there was every 
prospect of a political settlement’s being 
satisfactorily implemented in detail, al- 
though that position later changed. 

“When the commission adjourned,” he 
said, “the unity and sovereignty of Laos 
had been established, and peace prevailed 
in the whole country. Details of the 
political integration were being worked 
out. The present position of armed 
clashes within Laos is a reversal of the 
process of settlement reached with the 
help of the commission—and this is an 
important point. 

“India’s view,” he added, “is that the 
present trouble is due mainly to the by- 
passing of the Geneva agreement pro- 
cedures and the aggressive attitudes that 
have prevailed since the commission ad- 
journed.” 

He felt certain that the Secretary- 
General desired to see some attempt 
made to establish the position of the 
Geneva agreement. 

On the question of China, Mr. Menon 
declared that it was a matter of resent- 
ment to the Indian people that a country 
which has been a good friend and with 
which India has more than 2,500 miles of 
common frontier had taken upon itself 
“to commit intrusions into our territory 
and to proclaim that some 40,000 square 
miles of it belongs to them.” 

“We want to make our position clear 
in this matter,” said Mr. Menon. “On 
the one hand we subscribe to the prin- 
ciples of the Charter and by our set of 
ideas that were put forward at Bandung, 
and by our own treaty relations with 
China based on what are popularly 
called the ‘five principles.’ But there are 
no individuals in India and no responsi- 
ble body of opinion prepared to be in- 
timidated, prepared to take aggression 
lying down. We shall not negotiate with 
the Chinese until they vacate the terri- 
tories which they have occupied. .. . It 
may well be that after we have had 
negotiations some adjustments will have 
to be made, but our Prime Minister has 
made it very clear that there cannot be 
negotiation on the basis of surrender of 
territories beforehand.” 

Turning to a discussion of what he 
described as “the question of colonial 
empire,” Mr. Menon said that congratu- 
lations were in order “to a certain ex- 
tent” because the problem of Cyprus has 
been solved, “at least for the time being,” 
and it looks as though Cyprus will be- 
come an independent nation in 1960. 

The Indian delegation was also pleased 
to hear from the representative of Bel- 
gium about the project for Belgium’s es- 
tablishment of independence of her 
Congo territories. Also, the United King- 
dom could take credit for the impending 
independence of Nigeria. 

He also referred to the position of 
non-self-governing territories under Arti- 
cle 73 of the Charter (which says, among 
other things, that members who assume 
responsibilities for adminstering such ter- 
ritories accept as a sacred trust the well- 
being of the inhabitants and should 
transmit regularly to the Secretary-Gen- 
eral statistical and other information re- 
lating to economic, social and education- 


al conditions in the territories). Portu- 
gal’s reply to the Secretary-General on 
November 8, 1956, stated that she does 
not administer any territories that come 
under Article 73 of the Charter. 

There are, Mr. Menon said, 779,000 
square miles of Portuguese territory in 
Africa, of which the representative of 
Portugal had spoken as part of the 
Portuguese Republic. The territory of 
Portugal in West Africa consists of 
Cape Verde, Guinea, Sao Tome, Sao 
Joao Baptista de Ajuda, Cabinda and 
Angola, and in East Africa there is 
Mozambique, in Asia the so-called State 
of India and Macao, and Oceana, Timor. 

Those are non-self-governing territo- 
ries, he said, and are inhabited by people 
who make no impact upon the central 
government: in a very classic sense they 
are colonial territories. 

The continent of Africa, he contin- 
ued, has an area of about 11,250,000 
square miles and a population of 193 
million. Of those, five million are Euro- 
pean, 600,000 are Asians, and the re- 
mainder are Africans. “It is to be noted,” 
he said, “that this Africa, which is re- 
garded as unfit to govern, which con- 
sists of colonial territories, supplies a 
great part of the world’s very precious 
resources. . . . So here are territories 
occupied by small numbers of people 
compared with the rest of the world, 
covering a very large area and contain- 
ing an enormous amount of mineral 
wealth, which it supplies to the world; 
territories in which the peoples are 
strangers in their own country.” 

The other part of the colonial empire 
problem—Algeria and West Irian—pre- 
sented another picture. Time after time 
the General Assembly had appealed to 
the Dutch and Indonesian Governments 
to negotiate so that West Irian might 
be united with the rest of Indonesia, so 
that the liberation of the former Dutch 
colony would be complete. He added, 
“on behalf of a friendly Government,” 
that any policy of this kind would make 
the Netherlands Government much more 
appreciated in the Asian continent and be 
a blow to the doctrines of racialism and 
imperialism which are likely to endanger 
world peace. 

As for Algeria, he pointed out that, 
if there is to be peace, “the first step is a 
cease-fire—but you cannot negotiate a 
cease-fire except with the people who are 
firing. . . . There is no use negotiating 
with a number of Algerians who may be 
in France or in New York or somewhere 
else.” 

Turning to a consideration of the 
trust territories, he said the United Na- 
tions could be congratulated that West- 
ern Samoa, under the very enlightened 
administration of New Zealand, will now 
pass on to independence. Since the Cam- 
eroons was being discussed in the Fourth 
Committee he did not wish to refer to 
it, but it was hoped that Togoland would 
take its place in the Assembly next year. 

“We have a different kind of problem 
in South West Africa,” he continued, 
and added that it ought to become a 
trust territory. “We hope,” he declared, 
“that the Union Government, in spite of 
all the positions held so far, will recog- 
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mize, sooner rather than later, that it is 
more in harmony with its own position, 
with the contribution the Union Govern- 
ment has made to the founding of the 
Organization, with the principles that, 
apart from apartheid, it often exposes in 
this Assembly, to come to some position 
whereby West Africa, in our view in 
accordance with the principles of the 
Charter and the obligations which it has 
undertaken in the League Covenant, will 
come under trusteeship.” 

He had to go briefly into the question 
of race relations, he said, because the 
Foreign Minister of the Union Govern- 
ment had not only made an attempt at 
defending the policy of the administra- 
tion in regard to race relations, but had 
also expounded a policy which he 
thought should be accepted by the world. 
True, in any country in the world there 
is social discrimination based on race, 
caste, creed or color or whatever it might 
be, Mr. Menon observed, but there is no 
country in the world not trying to get 
away from it. The difference between the 
apartheidists and the others is that the 
others recognized the evil and the weak- 
ness in tolerating it, but the apartheid- 
ists present it as a kind of historical pat- 
tern of Africa that must be followed. 
He did not think there was any good in 
going into the history of who came to 
Africa first. The Indian Government had 
never argued that people should be turned 
out of Africa because of their racial 
origins. They regarded the territories as 
multiracial, and no one had ever sug- 
gested that apartheid in reverse should 
be practiced. UNesco had examined in 
great scientific detail the question wheth- 
er there is a scientific basis for racial 
discrimination and had come to the con- 
clusion that there are no reasons what- 
soever for the practices that obtain po- 
litically, socially or otherwise. 

The argument put before the Assem- 
bly in defence of apartheid, Mr. Menon 
added, is a position totally contrary to 
the investigations made in the scientific 
field, to the sense of human dignity and, 
what is more, a position likely to lead to 
a racial conflict in Africa of a character 
that can only be inferred by people if 
they would just look at the numerals: 
193 million against five million. 

“What is more,” he commented, “the 
industrial development of Africa . . . is 
not possible without the manpower of 
its populations, If they are good enough 
to produce wealth, they are good enough 
to enjoy political power.” 

Mr. Menon also spoke of the exchange 
visits between leaders of countries and 
expressed the opinion put forward by 
his delegation as far back as 1952 that 
the only way the problems of the world 
can be settled is by direct negotiation 
between countries that are so powerful 
and have the capacity to make deci- 
sions. 

Referring to the Soviet Premier’s state- 
ment to the Assembly, Mr. Menon said 
that in the view of his delegation it falls 
into two distinct parts: one for a limita- 
tion of armaments and the other for a 
warless world. India regards the pro- 
posals as not of a visionary character, 
but as embodying vision. 

He also declared that his Government 











stands fully committed to and publicly 
proclaims the view that there cannot be 
any limitation by agreement except with 
control. 

Regarding the Suez Canal, he declared 
that India has always said that the right 
of free navigation under the convention 
of 1888 must be accepted. 


Explanation by Portugal 


In reply to Mr. Menon’s statements 
regarding Portugal, J. S. da Costa re- 
iterated that “Portugal does not admin- 
ister any territories covered by Article 
73, sub-paragraph e, of the Charter of 
the United Nations.” 

The Portuguese people, he said, by 
strength of spirit, not by force of arms, 
became one people dispersed throughout 
four continents, with a genuine feeling 
of community, united by the same na- 
tional faith. 

“This social reality cemented by cen- 
turies, this absolute unity of the Portu- 
guese people,” he declared, “makes us 
an example, certainly unusual, of an 
egalitarian, multiracial society, corre- 
sponding with a political unity of all 
territories. The Portuguese Constitution 
is the legal expression of social reality 
when it establishes in its article 135 that 
the overseas provinces are integral parts 
of the Portuguese state. Furthermore, 
article 5 of the Portugal constitution pro- 
vides equality before the law as every- 
one, regardless of origin, may partici- 
pate, and does participate, in the ad- 
ministrative life of the nation or in the 
making of the laws.” 

The Portuguese state is a unitary 
republic, he added, with only one Su- 
preme Court, which secures the equal 
interpretation of the law to all. There is 
only one national assembly, elected by 
direct universal suffrage, and the sov- 
ereignty of the Portuguese nation is one 
and indivisible. Portugal cannot, there- 
fore, acknowledge any specific interna- 
tional status which would differentiate 
between parts of the same national ter- 
ritory. Such an international status would 
have to be applicable to non-self-govern- 
ing territories, which is entirely outside 
of the Portuguese case, he said, for it is 
clearly defined in the constitutional 
structure of Portugal that all parts of the 
national territory and their respective 
populations are independent with the in- 
dependence of the nation. Portugal could 
not discriminate; such a system would 
imply racial discrimination which Por- 
tugal has never practised during its cen- 
turies of nationhood. 


India’s Counter Reply 


Having heard Portugal’s rebuttal, Mr. 
Menon referred to Assembly resolution 
742 (VIII), several paragraphs of which 
he quoted, and asked, if the Assembly 
spent so many hours in detailed com- 
mittee work before Portugal became a 
member of the United Nations and if 
Portugal accepted the principles of the 
Charter, why it was not appropriate for 
the Committee to enquire as to whether 
conditions were being observed. 

Every member of the United Nations 
may be asked to subscribe to the Charter 
and to accept it, he added. Refusal to 
give information under Article 73 is a 








violation of the form, of the words and 
of the spirit of the Charter and is a 
negation of the purposes for which that 
article was incorporated, he said. 
Portugal’s Reiteration 

Repeating Portugal’s position, Mr. da 
Costa emphasized his country’s unity 
with its overseas possessions, and reiter- 
ated that Article 73 does not apply to 
“the Portuguese nation.” 


Laos Replies to India 

Also exercising his right of reply, Sis- 
ouk Na Champassak did so because, he 
said, Laos had been accused of violating 
unilaterally the Geneva agreement, which 
he declared was not true. He emphasized 
that relations between India and Laos 
might even be called affectionate, since, 
from the spiritual point of view, his 
country was a product of India. That 
was why Laos was happy to see India 
take the chairmanship of the supervisory 
and control commission which emerged 
from the Geneva conference of 1954. 
That conference called for the cessation 
of hostilities and for political settlements 
in Laos. Hostilities ceased as of the end 
of 1954, and the political settlements 
were achieved, after thorny negotiations, 
in 1957. 

“This being so,” he declared, “no major 
problems remained outstanding, and the 
Geneva agreement, as far as Laos was 
concerned, was fulfilled through the 
integration of the Pathet Lao combat 
units into the national army. The Geneva 
agreement was not meant to delay our 
accession to complete independence, nor 
could it tie the Laotian problem to the 
Cambodian problem or the Vietnam 
problem.” 

Intervention by the Democratic Repub- 
lic of Vietnam into the internal affairs 
of Laos has been unceasing, ever since 
that neighboring republic created the so- 
called national liberation movement “to 
serve as an instrument of its policy,” he 
alleged, and added that intervention is 
carried out every day in the internal af- 
fairs of a small country which only wants 
to live in peace with all countries. 

Mr. Champassak interpreted Mr. 
Menon’s statement to mean that all the 
aftermath of the Indochina war, which 
was not Laos’ war, had to be complete- 
ly resolved to allow the validity of the 
dissolution of the international super- 
visory and control commission; but that 
would mean that Laos would have to 
await the restoration of the unity of Viet- 
nam, for example, which might mean 
waiting five or ten years or indefinitely. 
“During that time, according to India,” 
added Mr. Champassak, “my country 
would have been condemned, through 
the fault of our neighbors, to live per- 
manently under the yoke of the inter- 
national control and supervisory commis- 
sion.” 

He reminded the representative of 
India that the geographic and even the 
political notion of Indochina is obsolete. 
Therefore his delegation wondered with 
anxiety whether the Indian position 
might not be attributable “to the senti- 
ment of nostalgia which some countries 
still nurture in their desire to play some 
sort of a role in my country.” 
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GENERAL ASSEMBLY 
Fourteenth Session 
Plenary Meetings 


September 18: Address by Nikita S. 
Khrushchev, Chairman of the Council of 
Ministers of the USSR. 

October 7: Statement by the Presi- 
dent of the Assembly on the World Refu- 
gee Year. 

October 14: Address by Dr. Adolfo 
Lépez Mateos, President of Mexico. 


Notification by Secretary-General under 
Art. 12, para. 2, of Charter (Item 7) 


On September 22 the Assembly took 
note of the notification received from the 
Secretary-General on matters being dealt 
with by the Security Council (A/4216). 


Adoption of the Agenda (Item 8) 


On September 22 the Assembly adopt- 
ed its agenda (A/4230) by approving the 
inclusion of 70 items and their allocation 
to plenary meetings and to the various 
Assembly committees as recommended 
by the General Committee in its first and 
second reports (A/4214, A/4222). The 
Assembly also approved December 5, 
1959, as the closing date of the current 
session, as well as other organizational 
arrangements recommended by the Gen- 
eral Committee. 

On October 12 the Assembly approved 
three more items for inclusion in its 
agenda (A/4230/Add.1), as recommend- 
ed by the General Committee in its third 
report (A/4237). The first (Item 71), a 
Byelorussian SSR item on “International 
encouragement of scientific research into 
the control of cancerous diseases” (A 
4233), was approved without objection 
and allocated to the Third (Social, Hu- 
Manitarian and Cultural) Committee. 
The second (Item 72), proposed by the 
Secretary-General and entitled “The 
United Nations Library: gift of the 
Ford Foundation” (A/4231, A/4232), 
was also approved without objection and 
allocated to the Fifth (Administrative 
and Budgetary) Committee. Inclusion of 
the third item (Item 73) “The Question 
of Tibet,” proposed by the Federation of 
Malaya and Ireland (A/4234), was voted 
on by roll-call and approved by 43 votes 
to 11 with 25 abstentions. Without ob- 
jection the Assembly allocated it to 
plenary meeting, as recommended by the 
General Committee. 


Chinese Representation 

The Assembly debated the recommen- 
dation on the question of Chinese repre- 
sentation contained in the first report of 
the General Committee (A/4214 Para. 
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September 17 — October 16, 1959 


7) during four meetings on September 
21 and 22. On the latter date the draft 
resolution was approved as a whole by 
44 votes to 29 with 9 abstentions (A/ 
RES/1351(XIV)) after separate votes on 
its two component paragraphs and after 
rejection of two amendments submitted 
by Nepal (A/L.261). 

The Assembly approved the first para- 
graph of the draft resolution by 41 votes 
to 30, with 11 abstentions, and thereby 
rejected the request of India (A/4139) 
for inclusion of an item on Chinese rep- 
resentation in the Assembly’s agenda. The 
first amendment of Nepal (A/L.261), 
rejected by 30 votes in favor, 41 against, 
and 11 abstentions, would have reversed 
the Assembly’s decision. The second 
paragraph of the draft resolution was 
approved by 43 votes to 29, with 10 ab- 
stentions. Under this paragraph the As- 
sembly decided not to consider (during 
the current session) proposals to exclude 
representatives of the Government of the 
Republic of China or to seat representa- 
tives of the Central People’s Government 
of the People’s Republic of China. The 
second amendment of Nepal (A/L.261), 
rejected by 29 votes in favor, 42 against 
and 11 abstentions, would have deleted 
this paragraph. All votes of the Assembly 
on this question were by roll-call. 


Disarmament 


On September 22 the Assembly ap- 
proved by a roll-call vote of 42 to 0, 
with 38 abstentions, an oral proposal by 
El Salvador calling for separate listing 
of all items concerning disarmament in- 
stead of grouping them with sub-heads 
under the general question of disarma- 
ment as recommended by the General 
Committee in its first report (A/4214). 
France and the United Kingdom did not 
participate in the vote. As a result of 
this decision, the Assembly did not vote 
on a joint draft resolution sponsored by 
India, Liberia and Morocco (A/L.262) 
recommending separate listing of two 
of the sub-items: the Moroccan item on 
the question of French nuclear tests in 
the Sahara (A/4183), and the Indian 
item on suspension of nuclear and 
thermonculear test (A/4186). 

The Assembly also agreed without ob- 
jection to include the Soviet item on 
“General and complete disarmament” 
(A/4218, A/4219) in the agenda, as 
recommended by the General Commit- 
tee in its second report (A/4222), and 
to allocate it to the First (Political) 
Committee. 


General debate (Item 9) 


The general debate opened on Septem- 
ber 17 and closed on October 6. State- 
ments were made by representatives of 


all except three of the eighty-two mem-~ 
ber states (Luxembourg, Mexico and 
Nicaragua), and representatives of nine- 
teen states exercised the right of reply 
to points made during the general debate, 
four of these on October 7. (See Table 
on page 90). 


Election of three non-permanent mem- 
bers of the Security Council (Item 15) 


On October 12 the Assembly elected 
on the first ballot Ecuador (77 votes) 
and Ceylon (72 votes) as non-permanent 
members of the Security Council for 
two-year terms beginning January 1, 
1960. 

Twenty-five inconclusive ballots were 
cast in the election for the third non- 
permanent seat in the Council, thirteen. 
on October 12, and twelve on October 
13. Poland and Turkey were given the 
largest number of votes, but neither re- 
ceived the required two-thirds majority 
of 54. After the twenty-fifth ballot, the 
Assembly decided without objection, on 
a motion by the United Kingdom, to 
postpone further voting until October 19. 

The three members of the Council 
whose terms expire on December 31, 
1959, are Canada, Japan and Panama. 


Election of six members of the Economic 

and Social Council (Item 16) 

On October 12 the following five mem- 
bers were elected on the first ballot to 
the Economic and Social Council for 
three-year terms beginning January, 1960: 
Brazil (73 votes); United Kingdom (73 
votes); Denmark (72 votes); USSR (70 
votes); and Poland (66 votes). Neither 
Japan (51 votes) nor India (35 votes), 
which were next highest, received the 
required two-thirds majority. Additional 
ballots were cast, and, on the seventh, 
Japan was elected with 70 votes; India. 
received nine votes although it had with- 
drawn its candidacy. 

[The six members of the Council whose 
terms expire on December 31, 1959, are: 
Finland, Mexico, Pakistan, Poland, the 
USSR and the United Kingdom. A re- 
tiring member is eligible for immediate 
reelection. The twelve members whose 
terms do not expire are: Afghanistan, 
Bulgaria, Chile, China, Costa Rica, 
France, the Netherlands, New Zealand, 
Spain, the Sudan, the United States and 
Venezuela.] 


Election of a member of the International 
Court of Justice to fill the vacancy 
caused by the death of Judge José Gus- 
tavo Guerrero (Item 18) 

The Assembly elected Dr. Ricardo J. 
Alfaro, of Panama, on September 29 to 
fill the vacancy in the International 
Court of Justice resulting from the death 











Meeting Date 

Number Mo./Day 
AFGHANISTAN 809 9/25 
ALBANIA 816 10/1 
ARGENTINA 797 9/17 
AUSTRALIA 814 9/30 
AUSTRIA 800 9/21 
BELGIUM 809 9/25 
BOLIVIA 805 9/23 
BRAZIL 797 9/17 
BULGARIA 809 9/25 
BURMA 812 9/29 
BYELORUSSIAN SSR 810 9/28 
CAMBODIA 798 9/17 
CANADA 807 9/24 
CEYLON 821 10/5 
CHILE 817 10/1 
CHINA 812 9/29 
COLOMBIA 800 9/21 
COSTA RICA 809 9/25 
CUBA 806 9/24 
CZECHOSLOVAKIA 804 9/23 
DENMARK 809 9/25 
DOMINICAN REPUBLIC 813 9/29 
ECUADOR 817 10/1 
EL SALVADOR 812 9/29 
ETHIOPIA 817 10/1 
FEDERATION OF MALAYA 821 10/5 
FINLAND 819 10/2 
FRANCE 814 9/30 
GHANA 807 9/24 
GREECE 821 10/5 
GUATEMALA 805 9/23 
GUINEA 818 10/2 
HAITI 819 10/2 
HONDURAS 817 10/1 
HUNGARY 820 10/5 
ICELAND 820 10/5 
INDIA 823 10/6 
INDONESIA 815 9/30 
IRAN 798 9/17 
IRAQ 812 9/29 
IRELAND 805 9/23 
ISRAEL 806 9/24 


General Debate — September 17-October 6, 1959 


Seventy-Nine Nations Address General Assembly 


Meeting Date 


Number Mo./Day 

ITALY 804 9/23 
JAPAN 797 9/17 
JORDAN 805 9/23 
LAOS 815 9/30 
LEBANON 811 9/28 
LIBERIA 815 9/30 
LIBYA 816 10/1 
MOROCCO 823 10/6 
NEPAL 820 10/5 
NETHERLANDS 809 9/25 
NEW ZEALAND 819 10/2 
NORWAY 807 9/24 
PAKISTAN 808 9/25 
PANAMA 804 9/23 
PARAGUAY 822 10/6 
PERU 810 9/28 
PHILIPPINES 816 10/1 
POLAND 818 10/2 
PORTUGAL 821 10/5 
ROMANIA 806 9/24 
SAUDI ARABIA 808 9/25 
SPAIN 822 10/6 
SUDAN 817 10/1 
SWEDEN 814 9/30 
THAILAND 806 9/24 
TUNISIA 818 10/2 
TURKEY 809 9/25 
UKRAINIAN SSR 815 9/30 
UNION OF SOUTH AFRICA 811 9/28 
UNION OF SOVIET 

SOCIALIST REPUBLICS 823 10/6 
UNITED ARAB REPUBLIC 820 10/5 
UNITED KINGDOM 798 9/17 
UNITED STATES 797 9/17 
URUGUAY 805 9/23 
VENEZUELA 807 9/24 
YEMEN 822 10/6 
YUGOSLAVIA 805 9/23 


The delegations of Luxembourg, Mex- 
ico and Nicaragua did not take part 
in the general debate. 





Nineteen Exercise Right of Reply 


Meeting Date 
Number Mo./Day 

AUSTRIA 809 9/25 
(to Italy) 

FRANCE 823 10/6 
(to Morocco) 

GUATEMALA 809 9/25 
(to Mexico) 

ICELAND 821 10/5 
(to United Kingdom) 

INDIA 824 10/7 
(to Portugal) 

IRELAND 824 10/7 
(to USSR) 

ISRAEL 
(to United Arab 
Republic) 820 10/5 
(to Saudi Arabia) 823 10/6 

ITALY 809 9/25 
(to Austria) 

LAOS 824 10/7 
(to India) 

MEXICO 807 9/24 
(to Guatemala) 

MOROCCO 823 10/6 
(to Spain) 

NETHERLANDS 815 9/30 
(to Indonesia) 

PORTUGAL 823 10/6 
(to India) 824 10/7 

SAUDI ARABIA 823 10/6 
(to Israel) 

SPAIN 823 10/6 
(to Morocco) 

USSR 823 10/6 
(to United States) 

UNITED ARAB REPUBLIC 806 9/24 
(to Israel) 

* UNITED KINGDOM 821 10/5 

(to Iceland) 

UNITED STATES 823 10/6 
(to USSR) 





* The United Kingdom also sent a 
letter regarding remarks made by 
Guatemala and Mexico on the sub- 
—— British Honduras (Doc. A/ 
4+ >» 








in October 1958 of Judge José Gustavo 
Guerrero (El Salvador) whose uncom- 
pleted term of office runs to February 5, 
1964. Dr. Alfaro received 75 of the 82 
votes cast. An election was held con- 
currently in the Security Council where 
Dr. Alfaro also received an absolute 
majority vote. (Relevant documents: A/ 
4179 (S/4204) and Corr.1; A/4180 (S/ 
4205)). 


The future of the Trust Territory of the 
Cameroons under United Kingdom 
administration: organization of the 
plebiscite in the southern part of the 
Territory (Item 41 a) 

On October 16 the Assembly adopted 
the draft resolution presented by the 
Fourth Committee (A/4240) by 76 votes 
to 0, with 2 abstentions, after voting 
separately on operative paragraphs 2 and 
4 (A/RES/1352 (XIV)). Under opera- 


tive paragraph 1, the Assembly decided 
that the plebiscite referred to in Assem- 
bly resolution 1350 (XIII) of March 13, 
1959 should begin on September 30, 
1960, and be concluded not later than 
March 1961. Operative paragraph 2 
(adopted by a roll-call vote of 76 to 1) 
recommends that the two questions to be 
put to the voters give them a choice be- 
tween achieving independence by joining 
the Independent Federation of Nigeria 
or the Independent Republic of the Cam- 
eroons. Operative paragraph 3, adopted 
by roll-call vote of 62 to 0, with 14 ab- 
stentions, recommends that “only persons 
born in the Southern Cameroons or one 
of whose parents was born in the South- 
ern Cameroons should vote in the plebi- 
scite.” The final paragraph recommends 
that the administration of the Southern 
Cameroons be separated from that of 
the Federation of Nigeria not later than 


October 1, 1960. (For text of resolution, 
see appendix, page 96). 

The report of the Fifth Committee 
(A/4243) on the financial implications 
of the Fourth Committee’s draft resolu- 
tion was noted by the Assembly. 


General Committee 


On September 22 the Committee 
agreed without objection to recommend 
to the Assembly that the additional Soviet 
item on “General and Complete Dis- 
armament” (A/4218, A/4219) be in- 
cluded in the agenda for the current 
session, and that it be left to the First 
Committee to decide any procedural 
questions connected with the item, such 
as listing and priority. 

The Committee on October 9 recom- 
mended without objection inclusion of 
the two following items in the Assem- 
bly’s agenda and their allocation to the 
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Third and Fifth Committees respectively: 
(1) “International encouragement of sci- 
entific research into the control of can- 
cerous diseases,” proposed by the Byelo- 
russian SSR (A/4233); and (2) “The 
United Nations Library: gift of the Ford 
Foundation,” proposed by the Secretary- 
General (A/4231, A/4232). By a roll- 
call vote of 11 to 5 with 4 abstentions, 
the Committee also recommended in- 
clusion of the item entitled “The Ques- 
tion of Tibet,” proposed by the Federa- 
tion of Malaya and Ireland (A/4234). 
The Committee recommended without ob- 
jection that the item be discussed in 
plenary meeting without reference to a 
committee. 


First (Political and Security) Committee 


Chairman: Dr. Franz Matsch (Austria) 
Membership: A/C.1/817 

October 8: Elected unanimously Dr. 
Carlos Maria Velazquez (Uruguay) Vice- 
Chairman and Dr, Mohieddine Fekini 
(Libya) Rapporteur; decided to take up 
as the first item on its agenda (A/C.1/ 
816, 819) the Soviet item on “General 
and complete disarmament” (Item 70, A/ 
4218, A/4219), and then the four other 
items relating to disarmament in the fol- 
lowing order: Question of French nuclear 
tests in the Sahara (Item 68, proposed by 
Morocco, A/4183); Prevention of the 
wider dissemination of nuclear weapons 
(Item 67, proposed by Ireland, A/4125); 
Suspension of nuclear and thermonuclear 
tests (Item 69, proposed by India, A/ 
4186); Report of Disarmament Com- 
mission (Item 66, proposed by Secretary- 
General, A/4209). The order of the re- 
maining three agenda items, the Report 
of the Committee on the Peaceful Uses 
of Outer Space (Item 25, A/4141), the 
Korean question (Item 26, A/4187) and 
the question of Algeria (Item 59, pro- 
posed by 25 Asian-African member 
states, A/4140) will be decided later. 


General and complete disarmament (Item 
70) 


October 9, 14, 16: General debate. 


Special Political Committee 


Chairman: Charles T. O. King (Liberia) 
Membership: A/SPC/36 

October 7: Observed one minute of 
silent prayer or meditation; elected 
unanimously Dr. Peter Voutov (Bulgaria) 
Vice-Chairman, and Dr. Leopoldo Hugo 
Tettamanti (Argentina) Rapporteur; re- 
garding its agenda (A/SPC/35 and A/ 
SPC/37), decided on the following: (1) 
to take up first and jointly Items 19, 20 
and 21 dealing with the question of 
amending the Charter to increase the 
membership of the Security Council, the 
Economic and Social Council and the 
International Court of Justice respective- 
ly; (2) to take up next the question of 
Tace conflict in South Africa (Item 61, 
Proposed by thirteen states, A/4147 & 
Add.1); (3) to determine later the order 
in which to take up the item on UNRWA 
(Item 27, A/4213, A/4121 & Corr.1, 
A/4236) and the question of the con- 
sistent application of the principle of 
equitable geographical representation in 
the election of the Assembly President 
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(Item 62, proposed by Czechoslovakia, 
A/4182); (4) to take up last the item on 
the treatment of people of Indian origin 
in the Union of South Africa (Item 60, 
proposed by India and Pakistan (A/4145, 
A/4146). 


Question of amending Charter to increase 
membership of Security Council, Eco- 
nomic and Social Council and Inter- 
national Court of Justice (Item 19, 
20 and 21) 

October 13-16: General debate, 


Second (Economic and Financial) Committee 


Chairman: Marcial Tamayo (Bolivia) 
Membership: A/C.2/203 

September 25: Elected unanimously 
Janez Stanovnik (Yugoslavia) Vice- 
Chairman, and Mrs. Nonny Wright (Den- 
mark) Rapporteur; regarding its agenda 
(A/C.2/202, A/C.2/L.407), agreed to 
discuss the items in the following order: 
(1) Progress and operations of the Spe- 
cial Fund (Item 29); (2) Programs of 
technical assistance (Item 31); (3) Unit- 
ed Nations Korean Reconstruction Agen- 
cy (Item 32); (4) Economic develop- 
ment of underdeveloped countries (Item 
30) and Report of Economic and Social 
Council (Item 12). 


Progress and operation of the Special 

Fund (Item 29) 

On October 5, after an opening state- 
ment by the Managing Director of the 
Special Fund, the Committee began its 
general debate. Before the Committee 
were: (1) first report of the Governing 
Council on the progress and operations 
of the Special Fund (A/4217 (E/3270)); 
(2) administrative budget estimates of 
the Special Fund, 1959 (A/4217/Add.1); 
(3) report on the financial regulations 
and administrative budget of the Fund 
(A/4099) by the Advisory Committee 
on Administrative and Budgetary Ques- 
tions; and (4) report of the Economic 
and Social Council to the Assembly (A/ 
4143), Chapter III B, Section XIII. Dur- 
ing the debate the attention of Commit- 
tee members was also called to a report 
on the status of contributions to the Fund 
for 1959 (SF/L.20/Rev.2). 


On October 13 the Committee adopted 
unanimously (75-0), a revised 16-power 
draft resolution (A/C.2/L.408/Rev.1) as 
submitted by Brazil, Canada, Ceylon, 
Denmark, Ghana, India, Indonesia, Ja- 
pan, Libya, Netherlands, Pakistan, Tur- 
key, United Arab Republic, United King- 
dom, United States and Yugoslavia, and 
as amended by Bulgaria and Byelorussian 
SSR (A/C.2/L.409), with the latter 
amendment orally redrafted by India and 
Afghanistan. The Committee rejected by 
a vote of 12 to 35 with 27 abstentions 
another Byelorussian-Bulgarian amend- 
ment (A/C.2/L.409, para.3) which would 
have opened to “all states wishing to 
participate” the possibility of contribut- 
ing to the Special Fund. The resolution 
as adopted cites the successful beginning 
of the Fund’s operations and calls upon 
United Nations member states, the spe- 
cialized agencies and the International 
Atomic Energy Agency to contribute 
effectively to the Fund (Report of Second 
Committee, A/4245). 


Programs of technical assistance: report 
of Economic and Social Council: 
United Nations assistance in public 
administration (Items 31 a and b) 


October 14-16: The general debate 
began with statements by the Executive 
Chairman of the Technical Assistance 
Board (A/C.2/L.410) and the United 
Nations Commissioner for Technical 
Assistance (A/C.2/L.411). On October 
15 the Committee heard a statement by 
the Director of the United Nations Office 
for Public Administration, and the Ex- 
ecutive Chairman of the TAB made a 
short addition to his statement of the 
preceding meeting. 

Before the Committee were: (1) re- 
port of Economic and Social Council 
(A/4143), Chapter III B, Sections X to 
XII; and (2) report of the Secretary- 
General on United Nations assistance in 
public administration: Provision of op- 
erational, executive and administrative 
personnel (A/4212 & Corr.1, & Add.1). 


Third (Social, Humanitarian and Cultural) 
Committee 


Chairman: Mrs. Georgette Ciselet 

(Belgium) 

Membership: A/C.3/585 and Corr.1 

September 23: elected unanimously 
Badiudin Mahmud (Ceylon) as Vice- 
Chairman, and Dr. Francisco Cuevas 
Cancino (Mexico) as Rapporteur; dis- 
cussed its agenda (A/C.3/584, A/C.3/ 
L.711) and decided to take up first the 
Draft Declaration of the Rights of the 
Child (Item 64) and second, the report 
of the Economic and Social Council 
(Item 12), Chapters VI (Social Ques- 
tions) and VII (Human Rights) and to 
devote 35 meetings to the Draft Inter- 
national Covenants on Human Rights 
(Item 34). The Committee took no 
decision on the two remaining items: 
Report of the United Nations High Com- 
missioner for Refugees (Item 33), and 
the Draft Convention on Freedom of 
Information (Item 35). 

October 13: the Chairman announced 
that an additional item had been allo- 
cated to the Third Committee (A/C.3/ 
584/Add.1), the Byelorussian item on 
“International encouragement of scien- 
tific research into the control of can- 
cerous diseases” (Item 71, A/4233). 


Draft Declaration of the Rights of the 
Child (Item 64) 

The Committee began its debate on 
September 25. Before the Committee 
were the text of the Draft Declaration, 
consisting of a six-paragraph preamble 
and eleven “principles,” as adopted by 
the Human Rights Commission at its 
fifteenth session on April 10, 1959 (E/ 
3229, Chapter VII). Amendments and 
sub-amendments to that text were sub- 
mitted during the discussion by some 
twenty-five committee members, jointly 
or separately (A/C.3/L.712 and Corr. 
1-4, L. 713 and Rev.1, L.714-L.726 and 
Add.1, L, 727, L.728 and Rev.1, L.729- 
L.732, L.734-L.737, L.740-L.743, L.745- 
L.749, L.751, L.752, L.754, L.755, L.758 
and Rev.1, L.760, L.761). 


Other documentation included: Report 
of the Economic and Social Council (A/ 
4143), Chapter VII, Section V; Note 








by the Secretary-General (A/4185); 
Working paper (partial listing of amend- 
ments) (A/C.3/L.333); and Text of the 
Draft Declaration as adopted by the 
Third Committee with drafting sugges- 
tions submited by the Rapporteur (A/ 
C€.3/L.757 and Add.1). 

The Committee approved the preamble 
and the eleven principles of the Draft 
Declaration as follows: 


Preamble: approved as a whole on 
October 2, by 64 votes to 0, with 4 
abstentions, after separate votes on the 
six component paragraphs; paragraphs 1, 
2 and 5 were adopted as submitted by 
the Commission (E/3229), paragraphs 
3 and 4 as amended by the Philippines 
(A/C.3/L.734 and L.720), and para- 
graph 6, as amended by the Philippines 
(L.720), the Netherlands (L.714), the 
USSR (L.736) and orally by the Philip- 
pines. Text as adopted: A/C.3/L.738. 


Principle 1 (on the rights of all chil- 
dren without discrimination): adopted 
unanimously on October 5. The text ap- 
proved replaced the Commission’s text 
and was based on a revised amendment 
to that text presented orally by Afghanis- 
tan and Saudi Arabia. Text as adopted: 
A/C.3/L.739. 


Principle 2 (dealing with opportunities 
of the child for normal development) 
and Principle 4 (on the right to a name 
and a nationality) adopted on October 6, 
the former by 67 votes to 0, with 5 ab- 
stentions, and the latter by 68 votes to 0, 
with 1 abstention. Principle 2 as it now 
stands replaces the original text of prin- 
ciples 2 and 3 of the Commission (E/ 
3229), and incorporates revised amend- 
ments by the Netherlands (L.740) em- 
bodying oral proposals of the Philippines. 
Principle 4 is the text submitted by the 
Commission. [The principles will be re- 
numbered later as Principles 2 and 3.] 
Text as adopted: A/C.3/L.744. 


Principle 5 (on the child’s right to 
social security benefits): adopted Octo- 
ber 7, as submited by the Commission, 
by 68 votes to 0, with 3 abstentions. 
Text as adopted: A/C.3/L.750. 


Principle 6 (on the child’s right to 
affection, and to moral and material 
security): adopted by 55 votes to 1, with 
14 abstentions, on October 8. The final 
text was based on a five-power amend- 
ment (Denmark, Greece, Netherlands, 
Thailand, and the United Kingdom—L. 
743) and incorporated sub-amendments 
by Poland (L.747) and the USSR (L. 
712). Text as adopted: A/C.3/L.750. 


Principle 7 (on the right to an educa- 
tion): adopted on October 12 by 54 
votes to 0, with 12 abstentions. It is 
based on a six-power amendment sub- 
mited by Denmark, Greece, the Nether- 
lands, Thailand, the United Kingdom 
and Uruguay (L.748), and includes an 
amendment proposed by Mexico, Peru 
and Romania (L.730) which forms the 
third paragraph of the text as approved 
(A/C.3/L.753). 

Principle 8 (on the right of the child 
to protection and relief): adopted on 
October 12, by 64 votes to 0, with 1 
abstention, the text as submitted by the 
Commission and as amended by the 


Netherlands (L.726). Text as adopted: 
A/C.3/L.753. 

Principle 9 (on the right of the handi- 
capped child to special care and treat- 
ment): adopted unanimously on October 
14 in the form submitted by the Com- 
mission. Text as adopted: A/C.3/L.756. 

Principle 10 (on the right to be pro- 
tected against exploitation): adopted 
unanimously on October 15. It incorpo- 
rates amendments by Romania (L.727) 
and Venezuela (L.728/Rev.1) to the 
original text drafted by the Commission. 
Text as adopted: A/C.3/L.759. 

Principle 11 (on the child’s right to be 
protected from practices fostering all 
forms of discrimination, and to be 
brought up “in a spirit of understanding, 
tolerance and friendship among people”): 
adopted on October 16 by 68 votes to 0, 
with 1 abstention. The text voted on 
(L.758/Rev.1) was a revised India-Mexi- 
co amendment to a 4-power revised 
amendment submitted by Afghanistan, 
Greece, Thailand and the United King- 
dom (L.749), with oral amendments by 
the USSR and Italy. Text as adopted: 
A/C.3/L.762. 

Other action taken on the 16th in- 
cluded: (1) adoption of a proposal by 
Greece and the United Kingdom (L.731, 
para. III) to place Principle 9 between 
Principle 5 and 6 and to renumber 6, 7 
and 8 as 7, 8 and 9 respectively; (2) 
withdrawal of the Israeli amendment (L. 
719) to change the title of the Draft 
Declaration; (3) withdrawal of an Af- 
ghan amendment (L.716) to add a para- 
graph on the publicity to be given the 
Draft Declaration, with a statement by 
the sponsor that he would re-introduce 
his proposal in the form of a draft resolu- 
tion; (4) withdrawal of an Ecuadorean 
amendment (L.761) on economic de- 
velopment as it relates to the security of 
the child, with the reservation made by 
the sponsor that he would re-introduce 
it when the Third Committee’s report on 
the Draft Declaration comes before the 
General Assembly. 


Fourth (Trusteeship) Committee 


Chairman: Lambertus N. Palar 

(Indonesia) 

Membership: A/C.4/411 & Corr. 1 

September 23: 1) elected Miss Silvia 
Shelton Villalon (Cuba) as Vice-Chair- 
man and Eamonn L. Kennedy (Ireland) 
as Rapporteur. Miss Shelton received 38 
votes, and Mr. Kennedy was elected by 
acclamation; 2) decided to take up as 
the first item on its agenda (A/C.4/407) 
the future of the Trust Territory of the 
Cameroons under United Kingdom ad- 
ministration (Item 41). 

September 24: decided to take up as 
the next item on its agenda the Question 
of South West Africa (Item 38) and 
then the Report of Trusteeship Council 
(Item 13). Decision on the remaining 
items was postponed. These are: Informa- 
tion from Non-Self-Governing Territories 
(Item 36); Election to fill vacancies in 
the Committee on Information from Non- 
Self-Governing Territories (Item 37); 
Offers by Member States of study and 
training facilities for inhabitants of Trust 
Territories (Item 39); and Question of 


the frontier between the Trust Territory 
of Somaliland under Italian administra- 
tion and Ethiopia (Item 40). 


Future of Trust Territory of Cameroons 
under United Kingdom administration: 
organization of plebiscite in southern 
part of territory (Item 4la) 


The Committee begun its considera- 
tion of the item on September 24. 


On September 30, the Committee re- 
ceived an “agreed statement” by John 
Foncha, Premier of the Southern Cam- 
eroons and Dr. E. M. L. Endeley, Leader 
of the Opposition in the Southern Cam- 
eroons House of Assembly. The state- 
ment (A/C.4/414) advocated that no 
plebiscite be held in the Southern Cam- 
eroons in 1960, that pending settlement 
of its future, the area continue to be 
administered under the present Trustee- 
ship Agreement, but separately from 
Nigeria, and that the trusteeship agree- 
ment be terminated not later than 26 
October 1962. Also advocated was the 
separation of the administration of the 
South Cameroons from Nigeria by Octo- 
ber 1, 1960, the date on which the Fed- 
eration of Nigeria will become inde- 
pendent. 


On October 2, at the request of the 
USSR, the Committee decided, without 
objection to circulate the following state- 
ments: (1) statement by the United King- 
dom on the legal basis for continuation 
of Trusteeship after Nigerian independ- 
ence, the separation of the Southern 
Cameroons from Nigeria, and the separa- 
tion of the Southern Cameroons from 
the Northern Cameroons (A/C.4/415); 
(2) statements on various legal aspects 
of the question by the United Nations 
Legal Counsel (A/C.4/416); and (3) 
statements by India in reply to state- 
ments by the United Kingdom and the 
United Nations Legal Counsel (A/C.4/ 
417). The Committee decided as pro- 
posed by Czechoslovakia to request the 
Secretariat to prepare a summary of 
questions raised in 198 petitions concern- 
ing the future of the Trust Territory of 
the British Cameroons, with particular 
reference to the plebiscite to be held in 
the southern part of the Territory, re- 
ceived since the adoption of General 
Assembly resolution 1350 (XIII) on 13 
March 1959 (A/C.4/412 and 418). The 
Committee decided on October 7 as pro- 
posed by Iran to circulate the statements 
made by J. N. Foncha and Dr. E. M. L. 
Endeley on that date (A/C.4/419, 420). 


On October 9, the Committee adopted 
by a roll-call vote of 74 to 0, with 2 
abstentions a 13-Power revised draft 
resolution (A/C.4/L.591/Rev.1) on the 
holding of a plebiscite in the Southern 
Cameroons, the arrangements for it to 
begin on September 30, 1960, and its 
conclusion to be not later than March 
1961. The draft resolution was sponsored 
by Cuba, Ghana, Guinea, Iran, Liberia, 
Libya, Mexico, Morocco, Panama, Sudan, 
Tunisia, United Arab Republic and the 
United States. Prior to the vote on the 
draft as a whole, it was voted on by 
paragraphs. The preamble was adopted 
unanimously; operative paragraphs one 
to four were adopted by roll-call votes 
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of: 73 to 0, with 3 abstentions; 75 votes 
to 1; 64 votes to 0, with 12 abstentions; 
and 71 votes to 0, with 5 abstentions. 
The Committee adopted its report to 
the Assembly (A/4240) on 14 October. 


Hearings 

September 23; October 1, 2, 5: re- 
quests for hearings by petitioners (A/ 
C.4/408 and Add. 1) were considered by 
the Committee, and the hearings grant- 
ed without objection on September 23 
and October 5. On October 2, the Com- 
mittee adopted, by a roll-call vote of 42 
to 13, with 13 abstentions, a proposal by 
Liberia that a petitioner from the North- 
ern Cameroons (to whom a hearing had 
been granted on September 23) be heard 
before the plebiscite was held on No- 
vember 7. On the proposal of Liberia, 
the Committee then decided that the 
petitioner should be invited to come to 
New York as soon as possible and be 
heard immediately after his arrival. 

On September 24, 25 and 30, the Com- 
mitee heard Namaso M. Mbile on behalf 
of the Kamerun People’s Party, and on 
September 29, Ndeh Ntumazah on be- 
half of One Kamerun. 


Question of South West Africa (Item 38) 


On September 30 the Chairman read a 
letter from Sir Charles Noble Arden- 
Clarke, Chairman of the United Nations 
Good Offices Committee on South West 
Africa, in which the latter stated his 
willingness to come and answer questions 
if the Committee wished him to do so. 

The report of the Committee on South 
West Africa (A/4191) was introduced 
by the Chairman and the Rapporteur of 
that Committee on October 8. 


Hearings: 

The Committee considered requests 
for hearings on September 23 and 24 
and October 2 and 5. On September 24 
it voted on each of ten applications (A/ 
C.4/410), including two from United 
States citizens, and approved seven of 
them by varying majorities with two 
negative votes on each. One application, 
from Rev. Michael Scott, was approved 
with one negative vote. The request from 
one of the two United States citizens was 
approved by a vote of 43 to 6, with 19 
abstentions, and from the second by a 
roll-call vote of 43 to 5, with 23 absten- 
tions. On October 5, after hearing a 
Statement by the representative of the 
Union of South Africa, the Committee 
granted a hearing to another United 
States citizen (A/C.4/410/Add.1) by a 
roll-call vote of 32 to 2, with 22 absten- 
tions, 

From October 12 to 16, the Commit- 
tee heard the following petitioners: 
Mburumba Kerina, Jariretundu Kozon- 
guizi, Emory F. Bundy, Rev. Michael 
Scott, Allard K. Lowenstein, Hans J. 
Beukes and Sherman Bundy. 

On October 13, as proposed by New 
Zealand the Committee decided without 
objection that the text of recorded state- 
ments made by petitioners in South West 
Africa should be circulated A/C.4/425 
and that arrangements be made to enable 
members of the Committee to hear the 
recording, outside its formal meetings. 
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The Committee agreed to circulate the 
following: on September 24, at the re- 
quest of South Africa, articles and cor- 
respondence relating to Hans Beukes 
(A/C.4/413); on October 8, at the re- 
quest of the Philippines, statement by 
South Africa on that date (A/C.4/421), 
and at the request of the latter, the text 
of a letter dated June 18, 1959, from 
Rev. William J. Devenny (A/C.4/422); 
on October 13, as proposed by India, the 
statement by South Africa on September 
24 (A/C.4/424) and, on October 16, as 
proposed by Uruguay, the statement of 
the Rapporteur of the Committee on 
South West Africa on that date (A/C.4/ 
426). 


Trusteeship Council (Item 12) 


Hearings: 

Cameroons under French administra- 
tion: The Committee considered requests 
for hearings on questions concerning the 
French Cameroons (A/C.4/409 & Add. 
1-4) on September 23, 28, 29 and Octo- 
ber 5, 6, 8, 9, 12 and 14. The hearings 
were granted on September 23 and 29 
and October 6, 12 and 14, with reserva- 
tions voiced by France on two of the 
requests. 


Ruanda-Urundi: The request for a 
hearing (A/C.4/423) on questions con- 
cerning Ruanda-Urundi came before the 
Committee on October 12 and 13, and 
on the latter date the Committee granted 
the request without objection. 


Fifth (Administrative and Budgetary) 
Committee 


Chairman: Jiri Nosek (Czechoslovakia) 
Membership: A/C.5/781 


September 23: unanimously elected 
Toshio Urabe (Japan) as Vice-Chairman 
and Niaz A, Naik (Pakistan) as Rap- 
porteur; took up its agenda (A/C.5/779) 
and approved in general its plan of work 
(A/C.5/L.563), as follows: 1) Financial 
reports and accounts (Item 42); 2) Sup- 
plementary estimates for 1959 (Item 43); 
3) Scale of assessments for the appor- 
tionment of the expenses of the United 
Nations: report of the Committee on 
Contributions (Item 47); 4) Budget esti- 
mates for 1960 (Item 44); 5) Public 
information activities of the United Na- 
tions (Item 52); 6) Report of Economic 
and Social Council, Chapter X (Item 
12); 7) Appointments to fill vacancies 
(Item 45); 8) Construction of the Unit- 
ed Nations building in Santiago, Chile 
(Item 50); 9) UNEF (Item 28); 10) 
United Nations Joint Staff Pension Fund 
(Item 53); 11) Personnel questions 
(Item 54); 12) United Nations Inter- 
national School (Item 51); 13) Adminis- 
trative and budgetary co-ordination be- 
tween the United Nations and the Spe- 
cialized Agencies (Item 49); 14) Audit 
reports relating to expenditure by spe- 
cialized agencies of technical assistance 
funds allocated from the Special Ac- 
count (Item 48); 15) Report of the 
Negotiating Committee for Extra-Budg- 
etary Funds (Item 46); and 16) Pro- 
posed amendments to certain provisions 
of the Pension Scheme Regulations of the 
International Court of Justice (Item 63). 





October 13: The Chairman announced 
the allocation of an additional item to 
the Fifth Committee (A/C.5/779/Add. 
1): “The United Nations Library gift 
of the Ford Foundation (Item 72). 


Financial reports and accounts (Item 42) 


September 25: Adopted resolutions ap- 
proving four financial reports and ac- 
counts for the year ending December 31, 
1958 and concurring with, or taking note 
of the observations of the Advisory Com- 
mittee on Administrative and Budgetary 
Questions on those reports, as follows: 

(a) United Nations (A/4116, A/4153) 
—by a vote of 48 to 0, with 8 
abstentions; 

(b) United Nations Children’s Fund 
(UNICEF) (A/4113, A/4154)—by 
unanimous vote; 

(c) United Nations Relief and Works 
Agency for Palestine Refugees in 
the Near East (UNRWA) (A/4117, 
A/4155)—by unanimous vote; 

(d) United Nations Refugee Fund (A/ 
4118, A/4156)—by a vote of 50 
to 0, with 10 abstentions. 


October 13: The Committee adopted 
its report to the Assembly (A/4238). 


Supplementary estimates (Item 43) 


September 25: Approved the supple- 
mentary estimates for the 1959 budget 
in the amount of $870,600 by adopting 
with varying votes the recommendations 
of the Advisory Committee on Adminis- 
trative and Budgetary Questions (A/ 
4221). The Secretary-General had sub- 
mitted supplementary estimates for 1959 
in the amount of $955,800 (A/4198), 
and the Advisory Committee in its re- 
port (A/4221) recommended reductions 
of $85,200. The recommendations of the 
Advisory Committee covered among 
other things, salaries and wages, com- 
mon staff costs, travel costs, special 
meetings and conferences, the United Na- 
tions Field Service, the Economic Com- 
mission for Africa, the High Commis- 
sioner for Refugees, economic develop- 
ment, social activities, human rights ac- 
tivities, public administration, and the 
International Court of Justice. In connec- 
tion with Section 6 (salaries and wages) 
the Committee rejected by 36 votes to 8, 
with 11 abstentions a proposal by the 
Ukraine to reduce the estimate of the 
Advisory Committee by $92,000. 

Scale of assessments (Item 47) 

The report of the Committee on Con- 
tributions (A/4112) was introduced on 
September 28. The only action taken by 
the Fifth Committee on that date was ap- 
proval of the recommendation by the 
Committee on Contributions that Guin- 
ea’s contribution toward the expenses of 
the United Nations be fixed at the mini- 
mum rate of 0.04 per cent for the years 
1959, 1960 and 1961. The Republic of 
Guinea was admitted to the United Na- 
tions on December 12, 1958. 


On October 9, by a vote of 44 to 1, 
with 20 abstentions, the Committee 
adopted a resolution on the availability 
of information used by the Committee 
on Contributions. The text incorporated 
a proposal by Ecaudor and Venezuela 
(A/C.5/L.568) with amendments made 
during the discussion. 






























Budget estimates for 1960 (Item 44) 

September 29: Statements were made 
by the Secretary-General (A/C.5/782) 
and the Chairman of the Advisory Com- 
mittee (A/C.5/783). The Secretary-Gen- 
eral also announced to the Committee 
that the Ford Foundation had made a 
grant of $6,200,000 to the United Na- 
tions for the construction of a new li- 
brary building (A/4231, A/4232). 

October 2-16: Consideration of the 
1960 budget estimates, based on the 
Secretary-General’s proposal of a budget 
of $61,863,200 for 1960 (A/4110) and 
the reduction of $650,000 in that estimate 
recommended by the Advisory Commit- 
tee on Administrative and Budgetary 
Question (A/4170). 

October 7: Approved on first reading 
(A/C.5/L.567) by separate votes of 62 
to 0, Sections 1-3 of the 1960 budget 
estimates in the amounts as submitted 
by the Secretary-General (A/4110) and 
as recommended by the Advisory Com- 
mittee (A/4170): Section 1] (travel costs 
of representatives, members of commis- 
sions and committees), in the amount of 
$786,900; Section 2 (special meetings and 
conferences), in the amount of $62,300; 
and Section 3 (Board of Auditors), in 
the amount of $53,000. 

October 15: Approved on first reading 
by 49 votes to 9, with 8 abstentions, 
Section 5 of the United Nations budget 
estimates for 1960 on the United Na- 
tions Field Service. The amount ap- 
proved was $1,206,800 as requested by 
the Secretary-General and as concurred 
in by the Advisory Committee. Earlier 
the Committee rejected by 48 votes to 9, 
with 8 abstentions, a proposal by the 
Ukraine that no allocation be made for 
the Field Service. 


A Czechoslovakian draft resolution 
seeking a reappraisal of United Nations 
missions (A/C.5/L.572) was withdrawn 
by the sponsor when the Committee 
agreed without a vote to accept his sug- 
gestion that the Committee’s report on 
the 1960 budget estimates would reflect 
the idea underlying the draft—namely, 
that the political organs of the United 
Nations should review from time to time 
the status of special missions with a 
view to reducing expenditures. 

October 16: Approved on first reading 
(A/C.5/L.567) Section 4 (Special mis- 
sions and related services) of the 1960 
budget estimates in the amount of 
$2,470,600, incorporating a reduction of 
$12,000 recommended by the Advisory 
Committee (A/4170) in the estimate of 
$2,482,600 submitted by the Secretary- 
General (A/4110): 

Chapter I (Advisory Council for 
Somaliland) in the amount of $152,700 
(by 59 votes to 0); Chapter II (Military 
Observer Group in India and Pakistan), 
$431,500, incorporating a reduction of 
$10,000 recommended by the Advisory 
Committee (by 52 votes to 0, with 9 
abstentions); Chapter III (United Na- 
tions Representative for India and Pakis- 
tan), $32,400 (by 51 votes to 0, with 10 
abstentions); Chapter IV (Conciliation 
Commission for Palestine), $57,000 (by 
49 votes to 0, with 10 abstentions); 
Chapter V (UNTSO), $1,438,000 (by 52 
votes to 0, with 9 abstentions); Chapter 
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VII (Memorial Cemetery in Korea), 
$55,000 (by 45 votes to 8, with 8 absten- 
tions); Chapter VIII (UNCuURK), $148,500 
(by 43 votes to 9, with 10 abstentions); 
Chapter IX (for replacement of staff 
assigned to field missions and for other 
1958-59 missions not provided for in 
1960), $96,000, incorporating a reduc- 
tion of $2,000 recommended by the 
Advisory Committee (by 47 votes to 9, 
with 4 abstentions). Proposals by the 
Ukraine that no allocations be made for 
Chapters VII, VIII and 1X were rejected 
by the Committee by 10 votes to 40, with 
11 abstentions, 9 votes to 38 with 12 
abstentions, and 9 votes to 43 with 7 
abstentions respectively. All the above 
allocations were approved in the amounts 
proposed by the Secretary-General and 
recommended by the Advisory Commit- 
tee unless otherwise noted. 


Future of the Cameroons (British) 

(Item 41 a) 

The Committee on October 16 con- 
sidered the report of the Advisory Com- 
mittee (A/4242) on the financial impli- 
cations, submitted by the Secretary-Gen- 
eral (A/C.5/789), of the draft resolution 
adopted by the Fourth Committee on 
the plebiscite to be held in the Southern 
part of the Trust Territory of the British 
Cameroons in 1960-1961. The Commit- 
tee decided to advise the Assembly (A/ 
4243) that the previous estimate of $169,- 
500 for plebiscites in the north and 
south Cameroons could be expected to 
increase to an amount not exceeding 
$225,100 as the result of the Fourth 
Committee’s recommendation. 


Public information activities of the United 

Nations (Item 52) 

On October 16 the Committee began 
its consideration of the Secretary-Gen- 
eral’s report (A/4122) and the observa- 
tions of the Advisory Committee (A/ 
4170, paras. 49-60). 


Sixth (Legal) Committee 


Chairman: Dr. Alberto Herrarte 
(Guatemala) 


Membership: A/C.6/359 


September 23: elected by acclamation 
Professor Riccardo Monaco (Italy) as 
Vice-Chairman, and Sergei T. Shardyko 
(Byelorussia) as Rapporteur; took up its 
agenda (A/C.6/358) and decided to con- 
sider the items on it in the following 
order: 1) Report of the International 
Law Commission on the work of its 
eleventh session (Item 55); 2) Reserva- 
tions to multilateral conventions: the 
Convention on the Intergovernmental 
Maritime Consultative Organization 
(Item 65); 3) Diplomatic intercourse 
and immunities (Item 56); 4) Question 
of the publication of a United Nations 
juridical yearbook (Item 57); and 5) 
Question of initiating a study of the ju- 
ridical regime of historic waters, includ- 
ing historic bays (Item 58). 


Report of the International Law Com- 
mission (Item 55) 


The Committee considered the report 
of the International Law Commission on 








its eleventh session (A/4169) from Sep- 
tember 24 to October 16 and took the 
following action: 

(1) On September 29 took note of the 
progress of the Commission’s work on 
the codification of the law of treaties and 
consular intercourse and immunities as 
contained in the Commission’s report; 

(2) On October 13 adopted unani- 
mously a draft resolution sponsored by 
Afghanistan, Bolivia, Ceylon, Cuba, Hun- 
gary, Iraq, Japan, Mexico, Pakistan, Pan- 
ama, and Poland (A/C.6/L.444 and Add. 
1, 2) taking note of the Commission’s 
report and expressing appreciation of its 
work; 

(3) On October 14 adopted by a roll- 
call vote of 63 to 1, with 12 abstentions 
a proposal of El Salvador (A/C.6/L.443) 
requesting the Commission to codify in- 
ternational law relating to the right of 
asylum “as soon as it considers it advis- 
able.” A Cuban amendment (A/C.6/ 
L.447) asking the Commission “to give 
priority to the codification” was with- 
drawn on October 13. 

The Committee has under considera- 
tion a Bolivian revised draft resolution 
(A/C.6/L.445/Rev.3) calling for a re- 
port on the legal problems connected 
with the use of international rivers. An 
amendment by Belgium (A/C.6/L.446) 
to an earlier draft (A/C.6/L.445) was 
withdrawn. 


Advisory Committee on Administrative and 
Budgetary Questions 

September 21, 24, 30; October 6, 9, 14: 
(closed) 


United Nations Staff Pension Committee 
September 17: (closed) 


Standing Committee of the United Nations 
Joint Staff Pension Fund 


October 15: (closed) 


Executive Committee of the High 
Commissioner's Program 


The 25-nation Executive Committee 
which supervises the program of the 
United Nations High Commissioner for 
Refugees held its second session in Gen- 
eva from October 6 to 9 under the chair- 
manship of Max Wershof (Canada). 

The Committee reviewed programs re- 
lating to: new Hungarian refugees, Al- 
gerian refugees in Morocco and Tunisia, 
resettlement, refugees in the Far East, 
camp clearance and fund for special 
hardship cases, non-settled refugees out- 
side camps, new refugees in Greece and 
legal assistance. Also on the Committee’s 
agenda were items relating to the World 
Refugee Year, the status of governmental 
and private contributions, emergency ac- 
count for individual cases, and other fi- 
nancial matters. 

An 11-member working party was set 
up, composed of Australia, Austria, Brazil, 
France, the Federal Republic of Germany, 
Greece, the Netherlands, Sweden, Switz- 
erland, the United Kingdom and the 
United States, to study the following it 
addition to any other problems which 
may be recommended to it: (1) the ex- 
tent of international assistance to (a) 
socially handicapped refugees and (b) 
non-settled refugees living outside camps; 
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interna- 


(2) the relationship between 
tional contributions to UNHCR projects 
and supporting contributions from coun- 
tries in which projects are implemented; 
(3) possible comprehensive settlement 
programs for all refugees under the High 


Commissioner’s mandate in countries 
where refugees are numerically few 
enough to make such programing feasi- 
ble. The working party will report to the 
third session of the Executive Committee 
to be held in the spring of 1960. 


SECURITY COUNCIL 


On September 29, the Security Coun- 
cil, meeting concurrently with the Gen- 
eral Assembly, unanimously elected Ri- 
cardo J. Alfaro (Panama) to the Inter- 
national Court of Justic to fill the va- 
cancy caused by the death of Judge José 
Gustavo Guerrero of El Salvador in 
October 1958. Dr. Alfaro will serve until 
the expiration of the late Judge’s term on 
February 5, 1964. 


Egyptian-Israeli Mixed Armistice 
Commission 

On September 24, the Egyptian-Israeli 
Mixed Armistice Commission held an 
emergency meeting on the armistice de- 
marcation line and, in the absence of the 
Israeli delegation, adopted a resolution 
condemning Israel for an air violation, 
with the Chairman voting in favor. 

The incident was declared a violation 
of Article II, Paragraph 2, of the General 
Armistice Agreement, and the Israeli au- 
thorities were called upon “to cease im- 
mediately and finally such air space vio- 
lations and threats.” 

On October 6, the Commission again 
held an emergency meeting and, in the 
absence of the Israeli delegation, adopted 
a resolution condemning Israel for “hos- 
tile acts” committed by Israeli troops 
against Bedouins of the Azazme tribe. 
The Chairman voted in favor. 

Expulsion of an estimated 350 Bedou- 
ins, killing, burning of tents and taking 
of property were declared violations of 
the Security Council resolution of No- 
vember 17, 1950, the Egyptian-Israeli 
Mixed Armistice Commission resolution 
of May 30, 1951, or the General Armis- 
tice Agreement. The Israeli authorities 
were called on to give “immediate effect” 
to the Security Council and Commission 
resolutions referred to. (Text of resolu- 
tion, circulated as Security Council docu- 
ment at request of United Arab Republic: 
$/4226.) 


ECONOMIC AND SOCIAL COUNCIL 


Administrative Committee 
Preparatory Committee 
October 6-8: (closed) 


Administrative Committee on Coordination 

The Administrative Committee on Co- 
ordination, composed of the Secretary- 
General and the executive heads of the 
International Atomic Energy Agency and 
the specialized agencies, concluded a two- 
day meeting at United Nations Head- 
quarters on October 13. The Committee 
discussed subjects of common interest 
such as activities relating to the peaceful 
use of atomic energy, outer space, the 


on Coordination: 
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proposed International Development As- 
sociation, the technical assistance pro- 
gram, the Special Fund, arrangements 
for the next five-year appraisal of work 
in the economic, social and human rights 
fields, and the proposed International 
Institute for Labor Studies being estab- 
lished in Geneva by 110. Various ad- 
ministrative and financial questions were 
also taken up, including fuller use of 
common facilities for certain field serv- 
ices. 


Technical Assistance Board: Working Group on 
Administrative and Financial Matters 


October 6: (closed) 


Technical Assistance Board 
October 7-9, 12-15: (closed) 


1959 United Nations Pledging Conference on 
the Expanded Program of Technical Assistance 
and the Special Fund 

The 1959 pledging conference was held 
on October 8 at United Nations Head- 
quarters. After an opening statement by 
the Secretary-General, the conference 
elected by acclamation Mrs. Agda Ros- 
sel (Sweden), President, Sir Claude Co- 
rea (Ceylon), First Vice-President, and 
Diallo Telli (Guinea), Second Vice- 
President. 

Amounts pledged by 71 governments 
to the 1960 operations of the expanded 
program and to the Special Fund reached 
$76 million. Some of the pledges are sub- 
ject to parliamentary approval and to 
various “matching” provisions. For ex- 
ample, the sum of $40 million pledged 
by the United States will be paid in full 
only if all other government contribu- 
tions reach a total of $60 million. 


Non-Governmental Organizations Committee on 
UNICEF 


October 7: (closed) 


Economic Commission for Asia and the 
Far East (ECAFE) 


Subcommittee on Electric Power (of the Com- 
mittee on Industry and Natural Resources) 


The subcommittee held its seventh ses- 
sion in Tokyo from September 29 to 
October 6. Some eighty experts from 
twenty countries and territories of the 
region attended. The subcommittee rec- 
ommended that the ECAFE secretariat: 
(1) collect and make available addi- 
tional information on methods of design 
and construction of transmission lines 
and other technical data relating to wood 
poles; (2) explore the possibility of set- 
ting up a working party on rural electri- 
fication along the lines of the EcE Work- 
ing Party and obtain the services of a 
panel of experts in the field to visit the 
countries of the region; and (3) explore 
the possibility of using existing national 
training centres for the training of tech- 
nicians on a regional basis. 

In the field of power development the 
subcommittee recommended that coun- 
tries of the area seek assistance from the 
United Nations Special Fund for expert 
services and specialized equipment so 
that surveys on potential hydroelectric 
power could begin. In compliance with 
Economic and Social Council resolution 


719 (XXVII) the subcommittee decided 
to include in its future work program a 
project for the holding of a regional 
seminar on energy resources and electric 
power development in 1961. 

Finally the subcommittee suggested 
that the countries of the region might, 
as far as possible, adopt voltages for 
various uses along the general lines rec- 
ommended by the International Electro- 
technical Commission. 

Working Party on Ec ic Devel t and 
Planning 

The working party held its fifth session 
in Bangkok from September 15-25 to dis- 
cuss the relationship between social and 
economic development. The meeting was 
sponsored jointly by ECAFE and the 
United Nations Bureau of Social Affairs 
with the cooperation of UNESCO. Dele- 
gates from 21 member countries of 
ECAFE attended as experts, and observers 
were present from three non-member 
states, the Federal Republic of Germany, 
Israel and Italy. The working party con- 
cluded its session with the approval of a 
report giving the views of the experts on 
such matters as the allocation of re- 
sources, the selection of social programs 
and the training of administrators. 
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Coordination Committee for Lower Mekong 
River Project 

On October 15 the sixth session of the 
coordination committee opened in 
Phnompenh, Cambodia. The committee, 
established in response to a resolution of 
ECAFE, is composed of the four riparian 
states concerned in the development of 
the lower Mekong River—Cambodia, 
Laos, Thailand and Vietnam. 


INTERNATIONAL COURT OF JUSTICE 
Cc Li /Th ry | d 


On October 6, Cambodia filed an ap- 
plication in the Registry of the Inter- 
national Court of Justice instituting pro- 
ceedings against the Government of Thai- 
land, The application asks the Court to 
declare that Thailand should withdraw 
the armed forces stationed since 1954 in 
the ruins of the temple of Preah Vihear, 
“a sacred place of pilgrimage and wor- 
ship for the Cambodian population,” and 
that territorial sovereignty over the tem- 
ple belongs to Cambodia. 





Aerial Incident (US/USSR) 


The court removed from its list on 
October 7 the proceedings instituted by 
the United States on June 8, 1959, 
against the Soviet Union regarding an 
air incident on November 7, 1954. The 
application of the United States had been 
communicated to the USSR Government 
by the Court, and a Court communique 
reported that, from the reply received, 
“it appears that it [the USSR Govern- 
ment] is not prepared to accept the 
jurisdiction of the Court in the case.” 


Abritral Awards (Honduras/Nicaragua) 


In the case of Honduras vs. Nicaragua 
concerning an arbitral award made by 
the King of Spain on December 23, 1906, 
Nicaragua was granted a two-month ex- 
tension of the time limit for the filing of 
its rejoinder which was to expire on 








November 3, 1959. By an order of Octo- 
ber 7, 1959, the Court extended the time 
limit to January 4, 1960. 


SIGNATURES, RATIFICATIONS, ETC. 


September 22: Cambodia deposited the 
instrument of accession to the Conven- 
tion on the Taxation of Road Vehicles 
for Private Use in International Traffic, 
done at Geneva on May 18, 1956. 


September 29: Spain deposited the in- 
strument of ratification of the Interna- 
tional Agreement on Olive Oil, 1956, as 
amended by the Protocol of April 3, 
1958. 

October 7: Bulgaria deposited the in- 
strument of accession to the Customs 
Convention on the temporary importa- 
tion of commercial road vehicles, done at 
Geneva on May 18, 1956. 


Guatemala deposited the instrument of 
ratification of the Convention on the 
Political Rights of Women, done at New 
York on March 31, 1953. 

October 9: The United Kingdom de- 
posited the instrument of ratification of 
the Customs Convention on the Interna- 
tional Transport of Goods under Cover 
of the TIR Carnets, done at Geneva on 
January 15, 1959. 





General Assembly Resolution on Plebiscite in British Cameroons 


The text of the General Assembly’s 
resolution on the organization of a pleb- 
iscite in the southern part of the British 
Cameroons, adopted on October 16, was 
as follows: 

The General Assembly, 

Recalling its resolution 1350 (XIII) of 
13 March 1959 concerning the future of 
the Trust Territory of the Cameroons 
under United Kingdom administration, 
which expressed the hope that all con- 
cerned in the Territory would endeavour 
to reach agreement before the opening 
of the fourteenth session of the General 
Assembly on the alternatives to be put 
in the plebiscite in the Southern Camer- 
oons and the qualifications for voting in 
it, 

Noting the statements made by the 
representative of the Administering Au- 
thority, by the Premier of the Southern 
Cameroons and by the Leader of the 
Opposition in the Southern Cameroons 


House of Assembly to the effect that no 
agreement was reached before the four- 
teenth session of the General Assembly 
as to the alternatives to be put in the 
plebiscite and the qualifications for voting 
in it, and that a postponement of the 
plebiscite in the Southern Cameroons to 
a later date would help to establish more 
favourable conditions for ascertaining the 
freely expressed wishes of the popula- 
tion, 

Noting the opinions expressed during 
the debate on this question at the four- 
teenth session of the General Assembly, 

Noting the statements made by the 
Premier of the Southern Cameroons and 
by the Leader of the Opposition in the 
Southern Cameroons House of Assembly 
at the 898th meeting of the Fourth Com- 
mittee of the General Assembly, 

1. Decides that the arrangements for 
the plebiscite referred to in resolution 


1350 (XIII) shall begin on 30 September 
1960, and that the plebiscite shall be 
concluded not later than March 1961; 

2. Recommends that the two questions 
to be put at the plebiscite should be: 

“(a) Do you wish to achieve indepen- 
dence by joining the Independent Federa- 
tion of Nigeria? 

“(b) Do you wish to achieve indepen- 
dence by joining the Independent Repub- 
lic of the Cameroons?”; 

3. Recommends that only persons born 
in the Southern Cameroons or one of 
whose parents was born in the Southern 
Cameroons should vote in the plebiscite; 

4. Recommends that the Administer- 
ing Authority, in consultation with the 
Government of the Southern Cameroons, 
take steps to implement the seperation 
of the administration of the Southern 
Cameroons from that of the Federation 
of Nigeria not later than 1 October 1960. 
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articles which appear in this issue of the UNITED NaTIONS REVIEW. United Nations Publications 
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CAMEROONS 


ASSEMBLY CHARTS COURSE FOR THE 
CAMEROONS. United Nations Review, 
Vol. 5, No. 10, April 1959, p. 16. 


Background story and Assembly action. 


REPORT OF THE TRUSTEESHIP COUNCIL, 
August 2, 1958-August 6, 1959. Gen- 
eral Assembly. Official Records: Four- 
teenth Session. Supplement No. 4 
(A/4100). 167 pp. Maps. Price: $U.S. 
2.00; 14/- stg.; Sw.fr. 8.50. 


Discussion of conditions in the Trust 
Territories, including the Cameroons, 
during the period under review. 


REPORT ON THE CAMEROONS UNDER 
FRENCH ADMINISTRATION. United Na- 
tions Visiting Mission to Trust Terri- 
tories in West Africa, 1958. Trustee- 
ship Council. Official Records: Twenty- 
third session. January 30-March 20, 
1959. Supplement No. 3, New York, 
1959. 63 pp. Price $0.60; 4/6 stg.; 
Sw.fr. 2.50. 


REPORT ON THE CAMEROONS UNDER 
UNITED KINGDOM ADMINISTRATION. 
United Nations Visiting Mission to 
Trust Territories in West Africa, 1958. 
Trusteeship Council. Official Records: 
twenty-third session (January 30-March 


20, 1959). Supplement No. 2. New 
York, 1959. 75 pp. Price: $0.70; 5/- 
stg.; Sw.fr. 3.00. 


THE REFUGEES 


ANNUAL REPORT OF THE DIRECTOR OF 
THE UNITED NATIONS RELIEF AND 
Works AGENCY FOR PALESTINE REFU- 
GEES IN THE Near East. July 1, 1958- 
June 30, 1959. General Assembly. Of- 
ficial Records: Fourteenth Session. Sup- 
plement No. 14 (A/4213). 37 pp. Map. 
Price: $0.40; 3/- stg.; Sw.fr. 1.50. 


The latest report to the General As- 
sembly on UNRWa’s work. 
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PALESTINE REFUGEE AID. United Nations 
Review, Vol. 5, No. 7, January 1959, 
p. 42. 


The situation of the refugees as de- 
scribed in the report of UNRWa’s director, 
and General Assembly action. 


UNRWA AND THE PALESTINE REFUGEES. 
United Nations, New York, 14 pp. 
Free. 


Illustrated pamphlet describing UN- 
rwa’s activities in the Near East. 


THE WoRLD REFUGEE YEAR. United 
Nations Office of Public Information 
M/wRy/10/1959. 18 pp. Free. 


The General Assembly declared 1959 
world refugee year to draw attention to 
the refugee problem in a _ worldwide 
effort to solve it. This pamphlet tells the 
story of the refugees—it has been esti- 
mated that some forty million men, 
women and children have become refu- 
gees since the end of World War II— 
what the United Nations is doing to help 
them and what more needs to be done. 


FOOD AND AGRICULTURE IN 1959 


THE STATE OF FOOD AND AGRICULTURE 
IN 1959. C59/7. Rome. 1959. 187 pp. 
Price: $2.00 or 10s. 


The central themes of this report are 
the problems and contrasts between 
agriculture in the more developed and 
less developed countries, In the former, 
a major problem is the disposal of 
abundant supplies; in the latter, a pro- 
duction too low to satisfy needs. After 
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a brief general summary, there is a 
chapter analyzing current developments, 
followed by two special chapters, one 
examining the levels of living among 
farm people in countries in various stages 
of economic development and the other 
examining the practical problems of 
agricultural development in the less-de- 
veloped countries. The report underlines 
the need for an integrated approach for 
fully effective agricultural and general 
economic development. 


RIGHTS OF THE CHILD 


HUMAN RIGHTS COMMISSION REVISES 
DRAFT DECLARATION OF THE RIGHTS 
OF THE CHILD. United Nations Review, 
Vol. 5, No, 9. May, 1959, p. 26. 


A round-up of action taken at the 
fifteenth session of the Commission on 
Human Rights, including the new draft 
declaration of the rights of the child. 


UNITED NATIONS WORK FOR HUMAN 
Ricuts. U.N. Publ. 58.1.16. 40 pp. 
Price: U.S. $0.15; 1/- stg.; 0.50 Sw. f. 


An account of what the United Na- 
tions has done during the past ten years 
to encourage the promotion and protec- 
tion of human rights throughout the 
world. 


UNIVERSAL DECLARATION OF HUMAN 
Ricuts. U.N. Publ. 58.1.4. 12 pp. 
Price: U.S. $0.15; 1/- stg.; 0.50 Sw. f. 


The text of the Declaration adopted 
by the General Assembly of the United 
Nations on December 10, 1948. 











1960 INTERNATIONAL CALENDAR 


In response to requests for the 
revival of an international calendar 
sponsored by the United Nations, 
a 1960 edition has been prepared 
and put on sale. 

Twelve full color photographs 
depicting the General Assembly, 
the Council Chambers’ and 
other United Nations Headquarters 
scenes are a feature of the new 
calendar, which provides space for 
daily personal notations. 

Besides the usual holidays, 
United Nations Charter Day, 
United Nations Day, Human 
Rights Day and the national holi- 
day of each member state are 
noted. Two special pages contain 
dates and major events in the 
history of the United Nations from 
1944 through 1958. 

Designed for wall use, the cal- 
endar is priced at $1.25, includ- 
ing an attractive gift box suitable 
for mailing. It may be bought 
either at the United Nations Book- 
shop, by mail from the publisher, 
Colorpicture Publishers Inc., of 
Boston, or from many United 
Nations sales agents and sub- 
agents. The United Nations sales 
agent for the United States is: 
International Documents Service, 
Columbia University Press, 2960 
Broadway, New York 27, N. Y. 
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November and December 1959; at United Nations 
Headquarters, New York, unless otherwise specified 


United Nations 


Bodies so organized as to be able 
to function continuously 


Security Council 
Military Staff Committee 


Other bodies and conferences 


SEPTEMBER 8-MID-DECEMBER Advisory 
Committee on Administrative and 
Budgetary Questions. 


SEPTEMBER 15-DECEMBER 5 
Assembly, fourteenth session. 


OcroBeR 26-NovVEMBER 13 Permanent 
Central Opium Board, seventy-fifth 
session; Drug Supervisory Body, fifty- 
second session; PCOB/DSB, twenty- 
second joint session, Geneva. 


General 
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NOVEMBER 23-30 Technical Assistance 
Committee. 

NOVEMBER 30-DECEMBER 11 Adminis- 

trative Tribunal. 


NOVEMBER 13-DECEMBER 18 United Na- 
tions Seminar on Evaluation and 
Utilization of Population Census Data 
in Latin America (organized by the 
United Nations Bureau of Social Af- 
fairs and the Bureau of Technical 
Assistance Operations, in cooperation 
with the Government of Chile and 
the Inter-American Statistical Insti- 
tute, and with the financial assistance 
of the Population Council, Inc.), 
Santiago, Chile. 


DECEMBER 8-10 Governing Council of 
the Special Fund, third session. 


EaRLY DECEMBER Economic and Social 
Council, resumed twenty-eighth ses- 
sion. 


Economic Commission for Europe 


(Meeting at Geneva, unless 
otherwise specified) 


OcTOBER 26-NOVEMBER 4 Committee on 
the Development of Trade, eighth 
session; Consultation on East-West 
Trade, seventh session. 


NOVEMBER 2-6 Working Party on Costs 
(of the Inland Transport Committee), 
ninth session. 


NOVEMBER 9-13 Subcommittee on Road 


Transport (of the Inland Transport 
Committee), eighteenth session. 
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NOVEMBER 10-13 Ad Hoc Working Party 
on General Conditions of Sale for 
Steel Products and Iron, Chromium 
and Manganese Ores (of the Steel 
Committee), second session. 


NOVEMBER 16-19 Sub-committee on In- 
land Water Transport (of the Inland 
Transport Committee), third session. 


NOVEMBER 16-20 Working Group on 
Statistics of Private Consumption 
Expenditure (of the Conference of 
European Statisticians). 


NOVEMBER 23-27 Working Party on 
Tariffs (of the Inland Transport Com- 
mittee), twelfth session. 


NOVEMBER 30-DECEMBER 4 Committee 
on Agricultural Problems, eleventh 
session. 


NOVEMBER 30-DECEMBER 4 Working 
Party on the Prevention of Road 
Traffic Accidents (of the Inland 
Transport Committee), eleventh ses- 
sion. 


DECEMBER 8-9 Symposium on preferred 
dimensions of large building com- 
ponents (under the Housing Com- 
mittee). 


DECEMBER 10-11 Housing Committee, 
nineteenth session. 


DECEMBER 14 Coal Trade Subcommittee 
(of the Coal Committee), forty-fourth 
session. 


DeceMBER 14-18 Inland Transport 
Committee, nineteenth session. 


DECEMBER 15 Coal Committee, forty- 
eighth session. 


DECEMBER 15-18 Ad hoc Meeting of 
Experts on Concentration of Work- 
ings and Mechanization of Mining 
Operations (of the Coal Committee), 
first session. 


Economic Commission for Asia 
and the Far East 


NOVEMBER 4-16 Inland Waterway Sub- 
committee (of the Inland Transport 
and Communications Committee), 
fifth session, Bangkok. 


NOVEMBER 18-24 Inland Transport and 
Communications Committee, eighth 
session, Bangkok. 


DECEMBER 15-22 Railway Subcommittee 
(of the Inland Transport and Com- 
munications Committee), sixth ses- 
sion, Lahore, Pakistan. 


DECEMBER United Nations Seminar on 
Management of Industrial Enterprises 
in the Public Sector, New Delhi. 


DECEMBER Seminar on Aerial Survey 
Methods and Equipment, Bangkok. 


Economic Commission for Latin America 


NOVEMBER Consultative Group on Rail- 
way Material, Santiago, Chile. 


NOVEMBER Consultative Meeting on the 
Application of the Regime for Cen- 
tral American Integration Industries 
(convened by the Central American 
Economic Cooperation Committee), 
Mexico. 


Inter-Agency Meetings 


NOVEMBER 2-7 UNESCO/WHO Expert 
Committee on Teacher Preparation 
for Health Education in Schools, 
Geneva. 


NoveMBER 16-21 Conference on the 
Disposal of Radioactive Waste (spon- 
sored by IAEA and UNESCO), Monaco. 





NOVEMBER 26-DECEMBER 5 European 
Conference on the Industrial Medical 
Officers’ Contribution to the Psycho- 
Social Environment in Industry (con- 
vened by 11o and the Europe Re- 
gional Office of wHo), London. 


NOVEMBER 30-DECEMBER 7 FAO/WHO 
Technical Meeting on Food Additives, 
Rome. 


DECEMBER 3-5 UNICEF/WHO Joint Policy 
Committee, Geneva. 


DECEMBER 3-11 Joint FAO/wHo Euro- 
pean Symposium on Education and 
Training in Nutrition, Frankfurt, 
Federal Republic of Germany. 


DECEMBER 7-11 Joint FAO/ECE Working 
Party on Forest and Forest Products 
Statistics, Geneva. 


DECEMBER 7 (tentative) Joint FAO/ 
UNESCO meeting on Arid Zones (Re- 
stricted Group of Experts), Rome. 


Intergovernmental Agencies 
Related to the United Nations 


International Labor Organization (ILO) 


NOVEMBER 2-7 Tripartite Subcommittee 
on Seafarers’ Welfare (of the Joint 
Maritime Commission), Naples, Italy. 


NOVEMBER 3-10 Meeting of Experts on 
Statistics of Industrial Injuries, Ge- 
neva. 


NOVEMBER 9-10 Committee on Freedom 
of Association, Geneva. 


NOVEMBER 10-11. Committee on In- 
dustrial Committees, Geneva. 


NOVEMBER 11 Building Subcommittee 
(of the Financial and Administrative 
Committee), Geneva. 


NOVEMBER 12 International Organiza- 
tions Committee, Geneva. 


NOVEMBER 12 Manpower and Employ- 
ment Committee, Geneva. 


NOVEMBER 12-14 ‘Technical Assistance 
Committee, Geneva. 


NOVEMBER 13 Committee on Standing 
Orders and the Application of Con- 
ventions and Recommendations, Ge- 
neva. 


NovEMBER 13, 17 Financial and Ad- 
ministrative Committee, Geneva. 


NOVEMBER 16 Meetings of the Govern- 
ment, Employers’ and Workers’ 
Groups, Geneva. 


NOVEMBER 16 Allocations Committee, 
Geneva. 


NOVEMBER 17-20 Governing Body, 143rd 
session, Geneva. 


NOVEMBER 21 Committee to Consider 
the Improvement of the Practical 
Methods of Working of the Interna- 
tional Labor Conference, Geneva. 


NOVEMBER 23-29 Preparatory Working 
Group on Civil Aviation, Geneva. 


NOVEMBER 23-DECEMBER 4 Advisory 
Committee on Salaried Employees 
and Professional Workers, fifth ses- 
sion, Cologne, Federal Republic of 
Germany. 

NOVEMBER 30-DECEMBER 11 African Ad- 
visory Committee, first session, Lu- 
anda, Angola. 


DeceMBER 10-19 Technical Meeting 
concerning Certain Aspects of Indus- 





trial Relations inside Undertakings, 
Geneva. 


Food and Agriculture Organization of the 
United Nations (FAO) 


OCTOBER 31-NOVEMBER 20 FAO Confer- 
ence, tenth session, Rome. 


NOVEMBER’ Second Latin American 
Seminar on Land Problems, Monte- 
video. 


NOVEMBER 21 Fao Council, thirty-third 
session, Rome. 


NOVEMBER 23-DECEMBER 5 Near East 
Census Conference, second session, 
Rome. 


NOVEMBER 30-DECEMBER 5 Meeting on 
Haemorrhagic Septicaemia, Manila. 


DECEMBER 1-4 Ad Hoc Group of Ex- 
perts on Wood Preservation, Rome. 


DECEMBER 5-10 _ First International 
Technical Meeting on Date Produc- 
tion and Processing, Tripoli, Libya. 


DECEMBER 7-12 Meeting on Soil Survey 
and Classification for the Near East, 
Beirut. 


DECEMBER 7-12 Fourth Far East Meet- 
ing on Animal Health (sponsored by 
FAO and the International Office of 
Epizootics), Manila. 


DECEMBER 7-12 Plant Protection Com- 
mittee for South East Asia and 
Pacific, third session, New Delhi. 


DeceMBER 14-19 Working Party on 
Rice Production and Protection (of 
the International Rice Commission), 
Ceylon. 


DECEMBER 14-19 Working Party on Rice 
Soils, Water and Fertilizer Practices 
or Working Party on Rice Fertilizers 
(of the International Rice Commis- 
sion), Ceylon. 


DECEMBER 14-21 Meeting on Diary 
Problems for Asia and the Far East, 
New Delhi. 


United Nations Educational, Scientific and 
Cultural Organization (UNESCO) 


NOVEMBER 3-5 Committee of Experts to 
Examine the Program for Trans- 
lation of Representative Works (of 
the International Council for Philo- 
sophy and Humanistic Studies) (sub- 
sidized by UNESCO), Paris. 


NovEeMBER 3-6 Advance Collective Con- 
sultation of International Non-govern- 
mental Organizations on UNESCO'S 
Draft Program, Paris. 


NoveMBER 5 International Non-govern- 
mental Organizations Working Party 
on the Equality of Access of Women 
to Education, Paris. 


NoveMBER 6 Committee elected by the 
Sixth Conference of Non-govern- 
mental Organizations approved for 
Consultative Arrangements with 
UNESCO, fourth meeting, Paris. 


NoveMBER 10-11 Executive Committee 
of the International Theatre Institute 
(subsidized by UNESCO), Paris. 


NoveMBER 11-18 Meeting of Adult and 
Youth Education Experts on 
Mutual Appreciation of Eastern and 
Western Cultural Values, Bandung, 
Indonesia. 
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NovEMBER 12-13 Sixth Advisory Com- 
mittee of the Research Center on 
Social Implications of Industrializa- 
tion in Southern Asia, Calcutta, India. 


NOVEMBER 13 UNESCO/International 
Bureau of Education Joint Committee 
Meeting, Paris. 


NOVEMBER 13-14 Executive Committee 
No. 28 of the Council for Interna- 
tional Organizations of Medical Sci- 
ences, Paris. 


NOVEMBER 16-20 Administrative Com- 
mission (of the Executive Board), 
Paris. ; 


NovEMBER 16-20 External Relations 


Commission (of the Executive 
Board), Paris. 
NOVEMBER 21-DECEMBER 3 _ Regional 


Seminar on Educational Statistics 
(Africa), Khartoum, Sudan. 


NOVEMBER 23-DECEMBER 4 Executive 
Board, fifty-fifth session, Paris. 


DECEMBER 1-2 Liaison Committee of 
International Organizations in the 
Field of Arts and Letters, Paris. 


DECEMBER 1-4 Regional Meeting of 
Representatives of National Scientific 
Organizations (convened by the South 
East Asia Science Cooperation Of- 
fice), Jakarta. 


DECEMBER 1-11 Seminar on the Contri- 
bution of the Social Sciences to Eco- 
nomic Development, Athens. 


DECEMBER 7-12 Symposium on Plant 
Resources in the Middle East for the 
Pharmaceutical Industry (convened by 
the South East Asia Science Coopera- 
tion Office), Peshawar, Pakistan. 


DECEMBER 8-9 Selection Committee for 
Workers’ Study Tours in Europe— 
1960, Paris. 


World Health Organization (WHO) 


OcTrospER 21-NOVEMBER 5 _ Regional 
Seminar on Education and Training 
of Sanitation Personnel (under the 
Western Pacific Regional Office), 
Tokyo. 


NOVEMBER 2-7 Expert Committee on 
Local Health Services, Geneva. 


NOVEMBER 3-6 Technical Meeting on 
Malaria Eradication (convened by the 
Africa Regional Office), Brazzaville, 
Republic of the Congo. 


NOVEMBER 9-14 Expert Committee on 
Specifications for Pharmaceutical 
Preparations, Geneva. 


NOVEMBER 9-14 Symposium on Pesti- 
cides (under the Africa Regional Of- 
fice), Brazzaville, Republic of the 
Congo. 


NOVEMBER 11-20 Conference on Nurs- 
ing Administration (convened by the 
Europe Regional Office), Bad-Hom- 
burg, Federal Republic of Germany. 


NOVEMBER 16-19 Coordination Meeting 
on Smallpox (convened by the 
Africa Regional Office), Brazzaville, 
Republic of the Congo. 


NOVEMBER 16-20 Study Group on BCG 
Vaccine Production (of the Western 
Pacific Regional Office), Manila. 


NOVEMBER 16-21 Study Group on Epi- 
demiology of Cancer, Geneva. 
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NOVEMBER 16-21 Regional Technical 
Meeting on Malaria Eradication (con- 
vened by the Eastern Mediterranean 
Regional Office), Addis Ababa. 


NOVEMBER 23-26 European Technical 
Conference on Drinking Water Stand- 
ards (convened by the Europe Re- 
gional Office), Copenhagen. 


DECEMBER 14-19 Expert Committee on 
Rabies, Geneva. 


DECEMBER 16-18 Yaws Coordination 
Meeting (convened by the Africa Re- 
gional Office of wHo and the Com- 
mission for Technical Cooperation in 
Africa South of the Sahara), Kam- 
pala, Uganda (tentative). 


International Civil Aviation 
Organization (ICAO) 


DECEMBER 1 Facilitation Division, fifth 
session, Rome. 


International Telecommunication Union (ITU) 


AuGust 17-DECEMBER 16 Administra- 
tive Radio Conference, Geneva. 


OcToBER 14-DECEMBER 17 Plenipoten- 
tiary Conference, Geneva. 


NOVEMBER 4-10 Joint Working Party 
on Circuit Noise (of the International 
Telegraph and Telephone Consulta- 
tive Committee and the International 
Radio Consultative Committee), Ge- 
neva. 


NOVEMBER 11-17 Sub-Study Group 6/1 
(Revision of Recommendations against 
corrosion) of Study Group 6 (Pro- 
tection and specification of cable 
sheaths and posts) (of the Interna- 
tional Telegraph and Telephone Con- 
sultative Committee), Geneva. 


NOVEMBER 18-24 Sub-Study Group 5/1 
(Revision of Directives for protec- 
tion) of Study Group 5 (Protection 
against dangers and interference of 
electromagnetic origin) (of the In- 
ternational Telegraph and Telephone 
Consultative Committee), Geneva. 


World Meteorological Organization (WMO) 


NOVEMBER 30-DECEMBER 17 Sympo- 
sium on Tropical Meteorology (con- 
vened by wMo and the Munitalp 
Foundation), Nairobi, Kenya. 


Intergovernmental Maritime Consultative 
Organization (IMCO) 


NOVEMBER 23-27 Maritime Safety Com- 
mittee, London. 


General Agreement on Tariffs and Trade (GATT) 


OcToBER 26-NOVEMBER 21 Contracting 
Parties (Meeetings of Ministers of 
Trade during the first week), fifteenth 
session, Tokyo. 


Non-Governmental Organizations 
in Consultative Status with the 
Economic and Social Council 


NOVEMBER 2-11 Study Sessions on 
Peaceful Use of Atomic Energy (of 
the World Assembly of Youth), Ma- 
laya. 


NOVEMBER 10-14 European Study Ses- 
sions on Savings (of the World As- 


sembly of Youth), Freudenstadt, 
Federal Republic of Germany. 


NOVEMBER 15-22 Fourteenth World 
Congress of Junior Chamber Interna- 
tional, Rio de Janeiro. 


NOVEMBER 21-23 Second East/West 
Symposium of World Brotherhood, 
Zurich, Switzerland. 


NOVEMBER 24-26 Meetings of the Coun- 
cil and of Secretaries-General of Na-, 
tional Committees of the Interna- 
tional Chamber of Commerce, Paris. 


NOVEMBER 27-DECEMBER 5 Eleventh 
General Conference of the Interna- 
tional Federation of Agricultural Pro- 
ducers, New Delhi. 


NOVEMBER Antarctic Symposium (of the 
International Union of Geodesy and 
Geophysics), Buenos Aires. 


NOVEMBER ‘Twenty-eighth annual Gen- 
eral Assembly of the International 
Criminal Police Organization, Lahore, 
Pakistan. 


NOVEMBER Fourteenth General Assem- 
bly of the International Union of Of- 
ficial Travel Organizations, Manila. 


DECEMBER 1 Extraordinary Joint Con- 
gress of the International Landwork- 
ers’ Federation argd the Plantation 
Workers’ International Federation, 
Brussels. 


DECEMBER 1-4 Study Sessions on Euro- 
pean Migration (of the International 
Catholic Migration Commission and 
the World Union of Catholic Wo- 
men’s Organizations), Geneva. 


DECEMBER 3-12 Sixth World Congress 
of the International Confederation of 
Free Trade Unions, Brussels. 


DECEMBER 14-19 Conference on Euro- 
pean Rural Youth Organizations (of 
the World Assembly of Youth), 
Netherlands. 


DECEMBER 20-30 Interfederal Assembly 
and meeting of Asian Federations of 
Pax Romana — International Move- 
ment of Catholic Students, Manila. 


DECEMBER 28-30 First meeting of Asian 
Catholic Intellectuals (of Pax Ro- 
mana—International Catholic Move- 
ment for Intellectual and Cultural Af- 
fairs), Manila. 


Dec. 28, 1959-JAN. 6, 1960 Tenth World 
Conference of New Education Fel- 
lowship, Delhi, India. 


DecEMBER Tenth General Assembly of 
the European Broadcasting Union, 
Morocco. 





CORRIGENDUM 


In the report on the plenary 
meetings devoted to the question 
of the representation of China, the 
Review listed V. K. Krishna 
Menon of India among the speak- 
ers against the Nepalese amend- 
ment, which in effect sought fur- 
ther discussion of the question by 
the Assembly. The REviEw regrets 
the error. In fact, as reported else- 
where in the article, India sought 
to have the item placed on the 
agenda. 
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located in the 650 pages of 
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SALES AGENTS FOR UNITED NATIONS PUBLICATIONS 


Alexander Horn, Spiegelgasse 9, Wiesbaden. 
W. E. Saarbach, Gertrudenstrasse 30, Koln 1. 
GHANA 

University College Bookshop, P. O. Box 4, 
Achimota, Accra. 

GREECE 
Kauffmann 
Athénes. 
GUATEMALA 
Sociedad Econémico Financiera, 6a Av. 14-33, 
Zona 1, Guatemala City. 

HAITI 

Librairie “A la Caravelle,” Port-au-Prince. 
HONDURAS 

Libreria Panamericana, Tegucigalpa. 

HONG KONG 

The Swindon Book Co., 25 Nathan Road, 
Kowloon. 

ICELAND 

Bokaverzlun Sigfusar Eymundssonar  H.F., 
Austurstraeti 18, Reykjavik. 

INDIA 

Orient Longmans, Calcutta, Bombay, Madras, 
New Delhi and Hyderabad. 

Oxford Book & Stationery Co., New Delhi and 
Calcutta. 

P. Varadachary & Co., Madras. 

INDONESIA 
Pembangunan, _Ltd., 
Djakarta. 

IRAN 

“Guity,” 482 Avenue Ferdowsi, Teheran. 
IRAQ 

Mackenzie's Bookshop, Baghdad. 

IRELAND 

Stationery Office, Dublin. 

ISRAEL 

Blumstein’s Bookstores Ltd., 35 Allenby Road 
and 48 Nachlat Benjamin Street, Tel-Aviv. 


Bookshop, 28 Stadion Street, 


Gunung Sahari 84, 





ITALY 

Libreria C issi ia S Via Gino 
Capponi 26, Firenze (also at Roma). 

JAPAN 

Maruzen Company, Ltd., 6 Tori-Nichome, 
Nihonbashi, Tokyo. 

JORDAN 


Joseph |. Bahous and Co., Dar-ul-Kutub, P.O. 
Box 66, Amman. 

KOREA 

Eul-Yoo Publishing Company, Ltd., 5, 2-Ka, 
Chongno, Seoul. 

LEBANON 

Khayat’s College Book Cooperative, 92-94 rue 
Bliss, Beirut. 

LIBERIA 

J. Momolu Kamara, Monrovia. 

LUXEMBOURG 

Librairie J. Schummer, Luxembourg. 

MEXICO 

Editorial Hermes S.A., Ignacio Mariscal 41, 
México, D.F. 

MOROCCO 

Bureau d’études et de participations indus- 
trielles, 8, rue Michaux-Bellaire, Rabat. 
NETHERLANDS 

N.V. Martinus Nijhoff, Lange Voorhout 9, 
‘s-Gravenhage. 

NEW ZEALAND 

United Nations Association of New Zealand. 
C.P.O. 1011, Wellington. 

NORWAY 

Johan Grundt Tanum Farlag, Kr. Augustsgt. 
7A, Oslo. 


PAKISTAN 

The Pakistan Co-operative Book Society, Dacca, 
East Pakistan. 

Publishers United, Ltd., Lahore. 

Thomas & Thomas, Karachi, 3. 


PANAMA 
José Menéndez, Apartado 2052, Av. 8A, sur 
21-58, Panama. 


PARAGUAY 
Agencia de Librerias de Salvador Nizza, 
Calle Pte. Franco N. 39.43, Asuncién. 


PERU 
Libreria Internacional del Peri, S.A., Lima and 
Arequipa. 


PHILIPPINES 
Alemar’s Book Store, 
Manila. 


PORTUGAL 
Livraria Rodrigues, 186 Rua Aurea, Lisboa. 


SINGAPORE 
The City Book Store, Ltd., Winchester House, 
Collyer Quay. 


SPAIN 
Libreria Bosch, 11 Ronda Universidad, Barce- 
lona. 
Libreria Mundi-Prensa, Castello, 37, Madrid. 


SWEDEN 
C. E. Fritze’s Kungl. Hovbokhandel A-B, Freds- 
gatan 2, Stockholm. 


SWITZERLAND 
Librairie Payot S.A., Lausanne and Genéve. 
Hans Raunhardt, Kirchgasse 17, Zirich 1. 


THAILAND 
Pramvan Mit Ltd., 55 Chakrawat Road, Wat 
Tuk, Bangkok. 


TURKEY 
Librairie Hachette, 469 Istiklal Caddesi, Beyo- 


769 Rizal Avenue, 


‘glu, Istanbul. 


UNION OF SOUTH AFRICA 
Van Schaik’s Bookstore (Pty.), Ltd., Box 724 
Pretoria. 


UNION OF SOVIET SOCIALIST REPUBLICS 
Mezhdunarodnaya Knyiga, Smolenskaya Plosh- 
chad, Moscow. 


UNITED ARAB REPUBLIC 
Librairie “‘La Renaissance d’Egypte,”” 9 Sh 
Adly Pasha, Cairo. 


UNITED KINGDOM 
H.M. Stationery Office, P.O. Box 569, London 
$.é. 1. 


UNITED STATES OF AMERICA 

International Documents Service, Columbia 
University Press, 2960 Broadway, New York 
27, N. Y. 


URUGUAY 
Representacién de Editoriales, Prof. H. D’Elia 
Plaza Cagancha 1342, 1 Piso, Montevideo. 


VENEZUELA 
Libreria del Este, Av. Miranda, No. 52, Edf. 
Galipén, Caracas. 


VIET-NAM 
Librairie-Papeterie XuGn Thu, 185 rue Tu-Do 
B.P. 283, Saigon. 


YUGOSLAVIA 

Cankarjeva Zalozba, Ljubljana, Slovenia. 
Drzavno Preduzece, Jugoslovenska LKniiga, 
Terazije 27/11, Beograd. 

Prosvjeta, No. 5, Trg. Bratstva i Jedinstva, 
Zagreb. 


Orders and inquiries from countries where sales agents have not yet been appointed may be sent to: Sales and Circulation Section, United Nations, 


New York, U.S.A.; or Sales Section, United Nations Office, Palais des Nations, Geneva, Switzerland. 





PICTURE CREDITS: front cover, UN Presentation Unit; inside front cover, UN-62985; 1, Panama Mission to UN; 2, UN-4380; 3, UN-63218; 5, UN- 
62806; 6, UN-63216, UN-63077; 7, UN-51861; 11, UN Cartographic Section; 14, UN-56221; 15, FAO; 16, UN-63242; 17, UN-63237, UN-63238, 
UN-63239; 19, UNREF; 20, UN-36157; 24-25, UNRWA; back cover, IAEA. 


Editors requiring UN or UNATIONS photos for publication may order prints, quoting serial or page numbers, from Photographs Section, Office of Public 


Information, United Nations, N. Y. Photographs credited to UN specialized agencies may be obtained by writing directly to the agency concerned. 


ATOMIC LABORATORIES 
Construction work on a $420,000 buildi 


serve as a functional laboratory of the 
national Atomic Energy Agency began on 
tember 28 at Seibersdorf, near Vienna (abow 
The building, to be equipped for research 
the chemical, electronic, and health and sq 
aspects of the peaceful uses of atomic ¢ 
will be at the service of all nations lacking t 
facilities. At left, Dr. Traude Bernert, C 
the Austrian Isotope Distribution Centre, 
plains handling an oscilloscope which 
part of the agency's mobile laboratory: 
being tested in a training course for Aust d 
medical officers in Vienna, the laboratory | 


later be used in demonstrations in ce 


with developing atomic energy programs 
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